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ADVENTURES OF 


MY LIFE, 


CHAPTER XxX. 
IMPRISONED IN FORTIFIED PLACES. 


i HEN things have looked most desperately gloomy, I have 
invariably been aided by luck or by the stupidity and 
ignorance of my adversaries. The governor of New 
Caledonia advised the home government to set apart the 
Tle des Pins, situated about ten leagues from Noumea, for 
the accommodation of prisoners sentenced to simple trans- 
portation, and the Ile Ducos, a desert spot at least twenty 
leagues distant from New Caledonia, as a place of banish- 
ment for those who had been sentenced to confinement in 
a fortified place. Imprisonment on this island, peopled 
only by mosquitoes, would have meant a lingering death 
for us, or perhaps a prompt one, so great would have been 
yur privations, and so effectually should we have been 
youred by insects. But when the governmental geo- 
rraphers consulted their atlases they could find no mention 
f the island, and confounded it with a peninsula of the 
ame name, The latter was quite close to Noumea, and 
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this fact was destined to be very precious to us. The Ile 
des Pins was so far from the land, and surrounded by 
coral reefs, that I should always have been irritated at 
the thought of the insuperable barrier it set up against 
any attempt at escape. 

The naval department’s ignorance, therefore, had the 
effect of applying to the least guilty—or, to be exact, those 
who got off with the lightest sentences—a much more ~ 
rigorous punishment than to the others ; because they were 
deprived of all communication with the outside world, 
whilst we were within reach of news, and able to enter 
into negotiations with the captains of any foreign vessels 
coming into the port of Noumea, should an opportunity of 
doing so present itself. : 

Knowing just about as little as our official naval men © 
of the topography of the Antipodes, and not exactly ~ 
understanding what was meant by a “fortified place,” — 
I imagined myself buried away in a prison built upon | 
a rock, the descent from which would be a most arduous ~ 
task. Still, as only the dead never return, I accepted ~ 
my incarceration with a light heart, and with the hope of — 
abridging its duration to the best of my ability. : 

The personnel of the prison at Versailles seemed to regard 
the matter in the same way, for the director, who up to © 
that time had shown extreme rigidness, now went so far | 
as to lend me his office to receive the visits of my children. 
Victor Hugo obtained a special and unusual authorization, | 
and came to see me in my cell. I did the sad honours of ~ 
the place, and he spent more than three-quarters of an hour — 
with me. Trochu’s letter had exasperated him to such a ~ 
point, that he branded the writer of it insome superb verses — 
of the Année Terrible. He told me that I should probably ~ 
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_ be transferred to Tours prison, which I knew from having 
_ been detained there during the Pierre Bonaparte trial. 
| J informed him that nothing would be more grievous for 
_ my good name than the making of any distinction between 
myself and the other prisoners, a number of whom were 
already distributed in the fort of Quélern and Fort Boyard. 
I resolved to demand the infliction, in its full rigour, of the 
punishment to which I had been sentenced, and which I 
ought and wished to suffer, under the same conditions as 
my companions in captivity and misery. On the morrow 
of Victor Hugo's visit I wrote to the minister of the 
Interior to notify him that, as my condemnation resembled 
those passed on several members of the Commune, I claimed 
to be sent to join them at the rebels’ “depot” that had been 
assigned to them, since I had no desire to profit by any 
appearance of favour. I was obliged to renew this applica- 
tion several times. At length heed was paid to it, and one 
evening the doors of the Versailles House of Detention 
were thrown open, and I was bundled into a cellular van. 
Here I found about a dozen other victims of the councils 
of war. The journey to La Rochelle occupied two intermi- 
nable days. One of my companions and I did not undergo 
the torture of remaining seated in the cellular boxes, but 
made the journey in the corridor of the “Black Maria,” 
where mattresses were spread out for us to sleep upon at 
night. 

The gehenna of the cellular van is a frightful reminder 
to common law prisoners of the worst tortures of the Middle 
Ages. Heavy chains, with iron rings at the end, come 
_ through the floor of each compartment. The victim’s feet 
are passed through this ring in spite of his struggles, and 
he is held fixed to the floor until the van arrives at its 
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destination. This causes an almost complete cessation of 
the circulation of the blood, and produces intense cold in 
the extremities. The cellular vans when attached to a 
train are regarded as goods waggons, and are stopped for 
hours at the different stations. When the wretches are 
taken from their rolling coffins, they are generally mummi- 
fied, frozen, or bruised. ’ 

On walking through the Customs room to goon board the ~ 
gunboat that was under steam for Fort Boyard, I happened — 
to touch one of the gendarmes who had lined up on our 
passage. He whispered anxiously — 

“What are you sentenced to ?” 

“Transportation !” I replied. 

“For how long ?” 

“ For ever!” 

“Ah!” 

The sigh that accompanied this “ Ah!” was so sincere — 
that it reopened the gates of hope for me. I reflected — 
that if a gendarme under orders to guard me evinced 
this sympathy at the first stage of my Calvary, there was _ 
every reason to suppose that I should later on meet some — 
compatriots disposed to pity and perhaps to rescue me, 
The attitude of the population of La Rochelle was almost _ 
friendly. After the filth that had been heaped upon us _ 
by our accusers, it was consoling to note the kindly senti- 
ments these provincials exhibited. Still our hearts did 
not beat the less sadly when the stone battlements built on 
the Boyard rock loomed through the morning mist. Black 
and pierced with portholes, from which ferocious eyes, 
represented by cannon that seemed to follow us with their 
gaze, this apocalyptic beast appeared to be awaiting 
its victims. The prospect of being swallowed by the 
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nonster, never knowing when we might be disgorged from 
ts horrible belly, was profoundly discouraging, all the 
_ more so because, surrounded as it was by the waters of 
an ever-agitated sea, there seemed to be nothing to seize 
hold of but an agglomeration of restless waves, constantly 
& -eddying around, grey and unbroken, for no fishing-smack 
_ was allowed to approach the fort. 

f Our arrival provoked a good deal of excitement amongst 
the two hundred and fifty or three hundred Jonahs who were 
already swarming in the interior of the monumental whale. 

The director was a functionary who did not lay any 
claim to being severe. His only desire was to be on 
good terms with all the prisoners confided to his keeping. 
Unfortunately, his good intentions were hampered by a 
marine infantry captain who had the military command 
of the place. He was always under the influence of drink, 
and employed his time in endeavouring to make things 
generally disagreeable. His brutality towards the relatives 
of the transported who had obtained an Admiralty permit 
to visit the fort nearly led to a revolt. He reached the 
summit of his unpopularity when he refused to allow my 
sister and my children to enter the fort after they had 
_ taken a three-hours’ sea journey in order to be able to 
embrace me. 

My indignant companions literally drowned the 
drunkard in abuse, to which*I added my quota, and the 
mutiny reached such proportions that the director came 
and supplicated me to use my influence to calm the 
storm, promising that my family should have permission 
_to enter the fort whether the captain willed it or not. 
It was time to conciliate the prisoners, because one of 

them had just come to me to ask— 
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“Citizen Rochefort! may we throw the porpoi s 
overboard ?” 

As a matter of fact, the repression of a riot woulll 
have been most difficult, since the few marine infantry 
soldiers kept to mount guard in the fort were continually 
fraternizing with us and doing our errands on shore. 
They procured us tobacco—on which I spent all my 


money,—for the absence of this mouldy vegetable, in cut © 


or rolled leaves, caused almost intolerable sufferings 
amongst my companions. 


I, who have never placed a cigarette between my lips, — 
expended over four thousand francs in caporal during © 


the six months I passed at Fort Boyard. 


At the Versailles prison I had a terrible example, almost 4 
under my eyes, of the startling ravages that the want of % 
smoking works upon a man. He begged for tobacco — 
with clasped hands, but the prison regulations would not — 


permit of his prayer being satisfied. He fairly howled 
with agony, until he sank into a semi-comatose state, 


was put to bed and died. Eight days before the end 7 


the prison doctor prescribed the use of the tobacco for 
which the poor fellow had been making such piteous 
appeals. But it was too late. I still had the cries of this 
victim of a diseased craving ringing in my ears, and the 
moment one of the prisoners at Fort Boyard complained 
to me of being short of tobacco, I got some at my 
own expense, I had, however, to regulate my distribu- 
tions for fear of running short of money. When this 
happened, these narcotic monomaniacs endeavoured to 
quench their smoke-consuming desires by collecting the 
quids their companions had cast aside, and using them 
again in the form of cigarettes, though all the juice 
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ad gone out of the weed. One day somebody came to 
peak to me about a very young man, scarcely eighteen 
years of age—for the cut-throats of the rural government 
_ condemned even children who had managed to get separated 
_ from their toys to perpetual banishment! This little 
lunatic was such an inveterate smoker, that he sold the 
meat served out to him at luncheon and dinner for a pipe 
of tobacco. He was exhausting himself by smoking too 
much and not eating enough. He was in a continual 
tremble, and.as pale as death. I saw at once that the 
malady was too deep-rooted to be amenable to reasoning, 
so I hastened to allow him five sous’ worth of tobacco 
daily, which would enable him to smoke without impairing 
his appetite. A week later I was informed that the lad, 
after consuming my allowance, bartered his food for tobacco 
exactly as he had done before I came to his aid. My 
_ endeavour to save him had simply made matters worse 
than ever. 

Fort Boyard, after all, was less devilish than it was 
black. We could meet and walk about according to our 
own sweet wills, and from the summit of the citadel were 
able to breathe an excellent sea air. 

It was not long, however, before I conceived a plan 
of escape. The scheme and the manner of its execution 
were as follows. 

In the gloom of my casemate, which was cut in halves 
_ by an enormous piece of artillery, I drew up a letter to 
Madame Saint Ch——, an intimate friend of my sisters’, 
giving her a description and plan of the fort. At low tide 
_ the breakwater, which advanced like the bow of a vessel 
in the sea, was completely high and dry. On a dark 

night, therefore, a boat could easily be brought alongside, 
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for the surveillance on our side of the fortress 
scarcely worth mentioning. If terms could be arranged 
with the captain of a French or foreign vessel, and he 
would send his boat to the edge of the breakwater to 
await us, we should find but slight difficulty in lowering 
ourselves to the ground, by the aid of sheets cut into 
strips and firmly attached to the muzzle of the gun that 
protruded from my porthole. | 

I advised Madame Saint Ch—— to communicate the 
letter to one of my sisters, whose name on the envelope, had 
I addressed these instructions to her, would have excited 
the curiosity of the post-office officials. She was to inform 
me of the date and hour of the rescue by the use of some 
such insignificant phrase as this: “On the 8th of this 
month we are going to the country. We shall take the 
train at midnight. If it is not the 8th, it will be the 9th 
or 10th.” This I should understand to mean: “The boat — 
will be at the end of the breakwater at midnight on the 
8th, 9th, or 10th of the month.” 

In addition to this, I had mentioned in my letter that 
we should let a piece of string dangle from the porthole. 
The pulling of this would inform us of the presence of our 
friends. The descent would then be made; we should 
take our places in the boat, which would transport us to 
the vessel at anchor off the rock, and we should then put 
to sea. 

Billioray, Paschal Grousset, Ballitre (with whom I 
escaped from New Caledonia two and a half years later), 
Rastoul, and myself were to profit by this rescue, to obtain 
which I had paid ten thousand francs and Grousset eight 
thousand francs—a sum that I considered myself in honour 
bound to return him after the failure of the combination, 
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Thad my letter ready, but did not know how to get it 
posted. To have confided it to the authorities to post 
V ould have been rank madness. What was to be done? 

The solitude of a prison develops the ingenuity of some 
_ prisoners in strange proportions, while it completely 
 brutalizes others. We devised the scheme of wrenching 
~ our lock three-parts off, thus rendering it impossible for 
the warders to lock us up at night. The director was 
informed of this, and a locksmith was brought out to repair 
the damage. The workman, who thought he was labouring 
_ to ensure our captivity, was a hundred miles from imagining 
that he was aiding our deliverance. At the end of a couple 
of hours we were on the best of terms with the excellent 
_ fellow, whose heart we softened by our stories of present 
and coming sufferings. For his benefit I invented the 
story of a young lady to whom I was forbidden to write, 
as only members of our families were allowed to correspond 
with us. I told him that this lady was very anxious 
about my health, as the newspapers were saying that I 
was very ill. As soon as I saw that he was sufficiently 
interested in the despair of this imaginary sweetheart, I 
_ asked him if he could refuse to post a letter to the adored 
one from his home at La Rochelle, thus enabling me to 
tell her that I was well and_,still loved her passionately. 
He had a momentary suspicion, and said— 

“Yes! But you know all this is forbidden, You only 

mention yourself in the letter ?” 
“Great Heavens!” I responded. “Who else do you 
_ think I should speak of when I write to my sweetheart ? 
_ Look! here’s the envelope.” 
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When he had perused the address of Madame Saint 
Ch——, he believed himself a simple messenger of love, 
and took my letter of instructions away without the 
slightest suspicion. They were implicitly followed. A 
week after the departure of our locksmith, I received a 
letter from one of my sisters, notifying me in the cipher 
determined upon that the men and the ship had been 
found, and that one night within the next two weeks we — 
might expect the boat that was to save us to be near the 
breakwater between midnight and two in the morning. 
We commenced the preparations for our descent, and 
every night we allowed the string to hang down to the 
ground. When pulled it would cause a metal goblet to 
strike the muzzle of the gun, and make sufficient noise 
to awaken the dead, let alone a prisoner. To be on the ~ 
safe side we kept watch until two o’clock, after which we — 
took the precaution—and this, by the way, led to our ~ 
failure—of drawing up the cord lest it should attract the 
attention of the guards on duty. | 

As we were walking on the battlements of the fort ~ 
scanning the horizon to see if any vessel were approaching, 
a Norwegian ship, laden with pitch pine, was signalled — 
as passing the rock at the regulation distance. She — 
could easily be detected with a pair of good glasses. We — 
guessed it was ours, but we did not know whether the 
expedition was for that night, or the next, or the following. 
It was therefore essential to be ready for any contingency. 

At ten o’clock, when everybody was carefully locked 
up until the morrow, we prepared our signal bell, and 
lowered the string. We did not, however, take into account " 
that the sea was running very high. Eleven o’clock, mid- 
night, one o'clock, two o'clock sounded; still our bell 


—— 
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emained silent! To avoid suspicion being excited by 

he finding of the string, we drew it up at two o’clock, 

saying to ourselves— 

“They will come to-morrow.” 

Alas! they came that night. But, by a stroke of 

oo ill luck, the two sailors who manned the boat 

had to battle for three hours against the waves, which, 
~ breaking on the rock, prevented their landing. They did 

not set foot on the breakwater until a quarter past two, 

fifteen minutes after our alarm bell had been taken in. 
They sought the cord for a long time, and then, frightened 
at the state of the sea, which was rapidly rising, they 
re-embarked to put off to the Norwegian vessel. 

They might have tried throwing stones at our case- 
mates, and thus have given us warning, but naturally they 
did not know in which cell we were confined, and dared 
do nothing for fear of alarming the guard. 

The climax of bad fortune was that one of the brave 
sailors was carried away by the waves as he tried to 
reach the boat and drowned, in spite of the efforts of 
his mate, who was handicapped by the darkness. The 
poor fellow’s body was washed up on the sands of the 
Isle of Oleron the next. morning, and the Norwegian 
inscription on his jersey, taken in conjunction with the 
presence of a vessel flying the Norwegian flag in the 
vicinity of the Boyard rock, put the maritime préfet of 
Rochefort on his guard, and he ordered an immediate 
inquiry. Admiral Ribour gave instructions that ex- 
ceptional precautions should be taken in future. These 
measures came rather late in the day, considering that, 
as our attempt had failed, it was practically impossible 
to arrange another one, at all events on similar lines. 
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My eighteen thousand francs were gone, and we had ‘to 
deplore for ever the regrettable and painful loss of the 
brave fellow who had come from Norway to save our 
lives. And we had missed our deliverance by a quarter 
of an hour! ) 

We consequently resigned ourselves to await a more 
favourable opportunity and more favourable circumstances 
before making a second attempt. Still, for a long time © 
we were saddened at the thought of the cherished liberty © 


which we had almost touched with our hands, and which } 


had yet escaped us. It would have given me inexpressible 
satisfaction to have been able to treat the Versailles — 
journalists to a piece of my mind. Believing me to be for © 
ever buried in the abyss of the reaction, their attacks upon 
me were of unmeasured violence. 

Human cowardice probably never showed itself more — 
abject and cruel than in the onslaughts that were made 
on a chained, imprisoned, and defenceless man. All those 
whose low-minded jealousy had been embittered by the 
attention of which I was the object for three or four 
years, and all the Bonapartist scribblers who had been 
condemned by the force of events to momentary silence, 
now amused themselves by hurling at me the most insulting 
epithets and the most monstrous calumnies. It was rumoured 
that I proposed to write a work dealing with the principal 
episodes of the reign of Napoleon III. This was enough 
to lead the whole of the scurrilous newspaper press to 
take up arms. Villemessant demanded that pen, ink, — 
and paper, and anything that might aid me to perpetrate 
a new crime, should be kept out of my reach. The 
Constitutionnel carried its indignation to the extent of 
maintaining that as I had been convicted, “not as a 
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olitician but as a malefactor,” I had no right to publish 
history of the Empire. To this Ernest Blum wittily 
eplied in his Zigzags dans Paris: “If Rochefort is a 
aalefactor, he is more qualified than anybody to relate 
_ the life of Louis Napoleon, who is also a malefactor. One 
a cannot be better judged than by one’s like!” 
td I was anxious to employ myself in some literary work, 
but the want of incident in prison produces a void in 
the brain. We were always on the qui vive, expecting 
an early departure, and it became impossible to concentrate 
the mind sufficiently to undertake the writing of a novel, 
which might be interrupted by a journey halfway round 
the world. Life was spent playing cards and dominoes. 
Occasionally an attempt was made to kill time by means of 
theatrical performances, in organizing which many of the 
prisoners showed a good deal of energy. Ithen remarked that 
nearly all my companions in captivity had shown leanings 
towards the theatre in early life. The glory of a Frédérick 
Lemaitre, an Arnal, or a Bouffé had seemed to them most 
enviable, and I came to the conclusion that for many men 
the wearing of a uniform and stripes had something to do 
with their support of the Commune. 

The unexpected arrival of the frigate Danaé in the 
waters of Aix moditied the play-bill and changed the rdéles. 
An amnesty had been to a certain extent counted upon, and 
the commissioning of this transport showed the error into 
which we had all of us more or less fallen, One hundred 
prisoners were brought before a medical commission, and, 
with the exception of Billioray, were pronounced fit to 
' undertake the voyage. Before this final, involuntary con- 
 sultation, the director of the rebels’ depét called us into 
his office one after the other, to suggest whether it would 
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not be well to sign an appeal, which would be submitted to 
the Pardons Committee—afterwards dubbed by a deputy 
the “Murders Committee,” so many were the executions 
that it ordered. I think I was questioned first, and as I 
declared that I did not wish to address any appeal to any 
committee, the director begged me to sign my name to the 
statement. I replied that I was sorry to throw suspicion on 
his loyalty, but in the midst of the avalanche of calumnies — 
which assailed me on every side I could not take sufficient 
precautions ; that above my signature on an apparently un- 
important document some words of a nature to compromise | 
my honour might be inserted by the hand of an enemy; © 
and that for the sake of my security and my honour I © 
preferred to abstain from signing anything at all. My — 
comrades followed my example, and all the sheets prepared | 
in advance by the conciliatory director retained their © 
immaculate whiteness. ‘ 

The departure of the Danaé was succeeded by that of — 
the frigate Guerriére, also fitted with steam and sail power, 
and this further reduced our numbers. So few of us were _ 
left, that it was proposed to evacuate the fort and transfer 
us to some more convenient spot. For my own part I 
was tired of this life, continually on the look-out, and I 
aspired to other sights than that of the sea, incessantly 
beating round the rock, without ever affording me an — 
opportunity of gazing on a stretch of sand or coast-line, 
One morning the director informed me that several of us 
were to be transferred to the citadel of Oleron, where a 
number of prisoners- sentenced to transportation were — 
waiting to embark. We were removed from one prison 4 
to the other in a whaler, four or five at a time, in charge — 
of several sailors under the orders of a mate who did not 
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em to have any idea of the importance of his mission. 
f aship had been brought up at hand to save me, and if 
had taken a header to swim to it, I do not quite know 
how the mate would have managed to recapture me. We 
reached the citadel in just under thehour. In its dungeons 
_ —for it was almost entirely subterranean—had been housed 
_ the few German prisoners we took during the war. The 
_eages in which they had been imprisoned were dug in about 
_ ten yards of earth, and were less suited for human habita- 
tion than for bear-pits. When peace was signed, the place 
of the Prussians was taken by the communards. 

After the formalities had been completed at the prison 
office, the warders of these pits made me descend into 
one of them by a rotten wooden staircase. The sea per- 
colated through the sides and kept them perpetually damp. 
Ten or a dozen prisoners could scarcely have lived in one of 
these holes, yet more than fifty were heaped on each other 
in my dungeon. The director, inspired with a profound 
sentiment of the equality of all in view of our common 
condemnation, had a hideous straw mattress laid out for 
me on the bare sodden ground, and this constituted the 
whole of my furniture. The walls of this ghetto were 
black, oozing with moisture, and as if varnished with the 
dirt of years that had accumulated upon them. I noticed 
that several Bavarian soldiers had cut their names in the 
walls. The infection caused by the crowding together of 
fifty persons and a filth-bucket constituted a microbe-nest 
_ that was simply intolerable for me. And yet this was 
nothing, although it was a great deal! During the whole 

of the first night I spent in this cellar, enormous water-rats, 
as large as cats, mistook my face and body for a racecourse, 
and I felt their cold feet press into my cheeks as I lay on 
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my mattress. The next morning my bear-pit companion 3 
brought me six of these frightful rats in triumph. They 
had drowned themselves, as others did every night, in our 
pail of drinking-water! The fever parched my throat, 
but my disgust was such as to take away any inclination 
to quench my thirst at this repulsive reservoir. These 
various tortures were supplemented by another, which it 
is impossible to appreciate unless one has undergone it. — 
There was an invasion of fleas. By spontaneous or other 
generation this soon reached the proportions of a plague. — 
The fleas did not simply content themselves with recrea- | 
tive exercise in our linen; they did not restrict their 
pleasures to amusing themselves in families, picking here, © 
there, more or less discreetly, on our epidermis. They : 
invaded us in organized squadrons. Our sheets at night — 
were veritable’campaigning grounds. I saw a youth, whose ; 
skin was more delicate than that of most of the prisoners, : 
earried to the prison infirmary. He could have sat as a | 
model for a flayed figure in any painter’s studio, His 
shoulders were nothing but an open wound. I also — 
watched a most unsavoury spectacle, which I crave pardon 
for recalling in these pages. It was that of a squadron of 
fleas devouring bugs! For there were bugs there, too. 
After a few minutes’ battle the latter were reduced to mere 
skeletons, fit to figure in a naturalist’s museum. Constant 
irritation and incessant scratching provoked a thirst, which 
the drowning of so many rats in our drinking-water 
prevented me from slaking. Giddiness and sickness 
followed, and after several days of this flea and rat régime 
I fell ill, and had to be transported to the prison hospital 
in my turn, where I found less live stock in my bed and 
drinking-water. 
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a while I led this vermin sort of Mclaiotioe:! in the 
s of the earth, the papers that were clamouring for 
Ly y definitive interment protested, in the interests of equal 
ustice, against the “scandalous favours” of which I was 
he recipient. 
___ On the contrary, my situation was so atrociously painful 
ie: hat I abstained from seeing my children. The sight of 
their father in such a plight would have been too saddening 
_ for them to bear. 
3 I gave Edmond Adam some details of this general 
misery in a letter. He obtained an authorization from 
| Thiers to come and see me, without third parties being 
_ present at our interview, and he was further instructed to 
institute an inquiry upon the system in force at this 
_ pestilential prison. Indeed, it was courting an epidemic of 
urvy to prepare men by this preliminary exhaustion for 
a four or five months’ voyage between decks, where they 
‘would have nothing but salt lard and sea biscuits for 
nourishment. | 
| Edmond Adam was stupefied to see us thus walking in 
| our common grave. I had then left the infirmary, and 
had again taken up my abode with the rats and fleas. He 
| warned the director of the depét that, in view of the danger 
| such a state of things threatened for the health of all, he 
intended, as a deputy, to formally demand radical modifica- 
| tions in the prison arrangements. As a matter of fact, 
| several days after his visit, the director, a brute who had 
| risen from the very lowest police, received orders to transfer 
us for the night to the large room of the barracks. It had 
| been used for the accommodation of soldiers under punish- 
ment, and, alas! they left us as much vermin on their 
departure as we had just quitted. Every evening, between 
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eight and nine, we mounted the steps to the squaie or 
which the barracks were built, and took possession of out 
mattresses, stretched, not on the bare earth this time, but 
on a wooden floor that was still greasy with the excretions 
of the thousands of creatures who had slept in the place. 
We were less overcrowded than in our first wm pace, be b 
quite as devoured, perhaps even more so. 

It was at Oleron that I became acquainted with the 
Arab chiefs for whom I so long and vainly demanded 
an amnesty. I felt great pity for them, watching them 
growing thinner each day, far from their Africa, of which | 
they spoke with a touching resignation that recalled the 
beautiful words of Virgil— 


“ Et dulcis moriens reminiscitur Argos.” 


They all declared that Cremieux’s decree naturalizing 
all the Algerian Jews as Frenchmen provoked the South 
Oranian insurrection, | 

In consequence of Edmond Adam’s report on the sanitary ~ 
state of the Oleron barracks, I was given a narrow, low- % 
roofed room, where I was at least alone, and my fleas belonged 4 
to me. My children came to see me there, and my Arab 
friends, who were sorely tried on account of their shortness — 
of funds, asked me if my youngsters would not change — 
their bank-notes, and bring them money that could be © 
more easily negotiated. I was surprised that the prison 
officials had left any bank-notes in their hands. They 
confided to me that they had hidden them in the bands — 
of their turbans, where nobody would be likely to make a ; 
search. My daughter took their paper ashore, and brought © 
back the value in gold, thus enabling them to supplement 
their ordinary rations. 
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These exotics, who were even more proscrits than we, 
though we were sufficiently so, came to me ina depu- 
2 on to beseech me, with all sorts of reverences, to write 
\ letter to the Duc d’Aumale, whom the elder members of 
he party had known and served under in Algeria. All that 
I could promise was to draw up a request in their favour, 
and in their name, to M. Edouard Bocher, whom I had 
accidentally met a few days before the starting of the 
_ Lanterne, and who, in his capacity of manager of the Orleans 
properties, was in daily intercourse with all the dukes of 
thefamily. I therefore prepared a letter for them, which I 
we to make as persuasive and touching as possible. But 

suppose it neither persuaded nor touched M. Edouard 
- Bocher, as he did not reply to the Arabs or to myself. We 
_ were no longer in the days when the Orleanists needed the 
“republicans to overthrow the Empire. Now they were 
Bering to trip the Republic in order to profit by its fall. 
Consequently we were counted amongst its defenders, 
_ Edmond Adam, officially invited to dine with Thiers 
'in company with a number of other deputies, told the 
| President of the commiseration I felt for the chiefs of 
the South Oranian insurrection, who had fallen into the 
} snares laid for them by the Jews and the former com- 
‘manders of the Arab bureaux. 

On this, Thiers, who was a politician before anything 
| else, made Adam the following proposal— 
_ “TJ understand that M. Rochefort refuses to ask for 
anything for himself, but nothing prevents his addressing 
_ to me, the chief of the executive power, a letter appealing 
» for modifications in the treatment of the native captives. 
You can tell him at once that on his recommendation I 


| | wit undertake to say that they shall not be transported.” 
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Adam returned to the Oleron citadel a second t me, 
and informed me of this offer, which was most tempting. 
I saw these foreigners shrivelling up in the dampness of 
the prison like tropical plants transferred to our northern 
climes. A struggle commenced between my dignity and 
their sufferings. A dozen times I took a pen in my hand 
to perpetrate a platitude, and as many times I shakily 
traced these cabalistic words, “ Monsieur le Président.” | 

Then I meditated upon the formula of politeness and 
even of respect with which I should be constrained to 
terminate my petition, unless I wished to be regarded as 
vulgar, and on recollecting everything I had said of Thiers, 
and what I thought of him, I found that the extraction of 
this incisor would be too painful. I, therefore, took no 
notice of the governmental overtures. 

Some people will, perhaps, accuse me of misplaced 
egoism and pride. The rescue of eighty human beings, 
innocent though condemned, ought to be more important, 
they will say, than any considerations of amowr-propre, 
and even of legitimate pride. | 

My excuse is this. I did not suppose that the sentences — 
passed on these slaves could ever be carried out to the — 
letter, and I am convinced that they would not have 
been if the parliamentary coup d’état of May 24th, by ~ 
installing a Ramolot in power, had not accentuated the 3 
rigour in the carrying out of the sentences pronounced by © 
the military tribunals. In the second place, at the moment — 
when I was stoically sharing the fate of my comrades, | 
allowing myself to be devoured by fleas without protesting — 
in any other way than by scratching myself from morn till 
night, my honour and reputation were a prey to foolish 
calumnies, emanating from the lowest police agents of the 
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res 8, it which were, nevertheless, received with trans- 
ports of joy. Ido not lay any claim to being a lion; but 
it was the fact that all the asses seemed to have gathered 
ogether to give me a last kick. 
- The rumour began to circulate that Thiers was 
decidedly opposed to my embarkation, being unwilling to 
assume responsibility for the catastrophe that might 
happen during the voyage. Scarcely had this resolution 
transpired in the clerical world, than protests against this 
attempt to tamper with the equality of all Frenchmen 
Bhctore the law beat around my head like a whirlwind. 
_ he Figaro attributed the respite I was appearing to 
enjoy to the supplicating demands I was supposed to have 
_ addressed to the Pardons Committee. As a matter of fact, 
I never wrote nor caused a single word to be written 
to it. As an additional precaution, I even sent a 
short note to my sisters, to warn them that the slightest 
‘step on their part to obtain my pardon would break up 
the family for ever, as I would never see them again 
in my life. On another occasion, Villemessant’s paper 
accounted for the delay in the execution of my sentence 
by alleging that it was owing to the influence of Free- 
masonry, of which I was “one of the high dignitaries.” 
_At no period of my life did I occupy the most insig- 
‘nificant office amongst the Freemasons; but this was a way 
of exciting the clericals—then all-powerful—still more 
deeply against me. 

The Pays distinguished itself by a meritorious ani- 
-mosity, After having obstinately though uselessly de- 
| manded my death, it was endeavouring to obtain the best 
possible substitute by clamouring daily for my transporta- 
tion, which it hoped would last for ever, 
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How delighted the Pardons Committee would have 
been to have received an authentic appeal signed by my 
name! But it will be easily understood that I had not 
the slightest desire to afford it this delicious pleasure. . 

On entering prison I did not leave a single available’ 
sou, and it pained me to know that my three children 
were dependent on Madame Edmond Adam and her 
excellent husband. I therefore endeavoured to resume ~ 
my writing in some allowable form. I was forbidden to 
touch upon politics, and, in fact, I had at hand neither the 
papers nor the private information on which to base my — 
criticisms. | 

Consequently I fell back on novel-writing. I imagined ~ 
the plot of a story, and worked at it without documents, ~ 
books, or even the possibility of checking the description ~ 
of a street, a house, or an apartment. I had to write ~ 
amongst two hundred fellow-prisoners, who worried me — 
with their noise, read my manuscript over my shoulder, — 
and never gave me a moment's peace to enable me to — 
collect my ideas. The composition of this novel was — 
atrocious, but it was profitable. The Rappel had never — 
ceased to defend me. It purchased the serial, which I b 
entitled the Dépravés. The government, however, would | 
not allow me to attach my name to it. This was twisting — 
the law, even taking into account the press régime at this ~ 
epoch. The publication of political articles alone was © 
prohibited over the signature of a man who had been — 


Now, my novel touched on private life, and did not E 
deal in any way with social questions. 
Still it was condemned to lose its principal element of — 
success—the printing of my name beneath the title. 
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ah Twas well within the limits of my rights in 
. this story, the reaction stormed against this 
tn ” which in reality did not constitute one, 
», the Dépravés being unsigned, no one had any au- 
rity for believing that the novel emanated from my pen, 
This outburst of vestry indignation led everybody to 
ead the serial. The sum agreed upon for it was handed 
o Edmond Adam, and served to pay the schooling of my 
ittle ones. One of my fellow-prisoners, who afterwards 
_ made the journey to New Caledonia in the same cage as 
_ myself on board the Virginie, was kind enough to re-copy 
the manuscript, so that if the director—who, by the way, 
aS very cringing—had prevented it leaving the prison, I 
should still have a duplicate copy to get delivered in some 
~ other way. 
_ __ AsThad been in confinement for more than a year, it was 
impossible for me to follow the changes in fashion,and having 
to introduce some descriptions of dresses and furniture 
~ in the Dépravés, I wrote to my excellent and indefatigable 
"friend Destrem to beg him to forward me a few papers 
Fe dealing with Parisian fashions, He went to the offices of 
_ the Monitewr de la Mode, and was disdainfully asked by 
§ Madame Emmeline Raymond whether “M. Rochefort was 
E E: intending to furnish his cell ?” 
| I received a stock of coloured fashion-plates, which are 
ke “only advertisements paid for by the dressmakers and 
 milliners whose names are printed at the bottom of the 
‘* descriptions of toilettes and hats. 
| r My Arabs were stupefied at this avalanche of women 
i in pretty colours. Mahomet forbade his followers to be 
w BD vaintea no one has ever known why. One of my native 
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f comrades, Brahim-Ben-Chérif, took me discreetly aside and 
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inquired mysteriously if these ladies were my “ moukéres.” 
He supposed that he was gazing on the portraits of the 
serail I had no doubt been keeping in Paris. I told him 
they were my wives, and that they had all sent their 
portraits, He spent much of his time looking at them 
with tears in his eyes, thinking probably of the wives he 
had left on the other side of the Mediterranean, and who 
had most likely forgotten him with other Ahmeds and — 
other Brahims. Nothing draws men into closer union than 
the way women treat them in the five Continents, and 
would probably treat them in the sixth if it existed. | 
I ended by presenting my fashion-plates to him, a gift — 
which delighted him highly, and which he regarded as _ 
princely. He pasted them on the wall over the head of — 
his bed, and knelt before them every night when he said — 
his prayers. : 
The attention I showed thes: unfortunate Arabs, who 
had been robbed, persecuted, and condemned by the very — 
men who victimized them, made me the object of their 
warmest sympathy. When my daughter came to see me — 
she took their letters and posted them, and thanks to this 
they were able to tell their relatives everything without — 
fear of their communications being tampered with by the 
prison authorities. In their letters they extolled my 
solicitude; and as they were all influential chiefs and the | 
most prominent men in the insurgent provinces, they 
established for me, not only in their homes, but almost 
_ throughout the whole of Islam, a popularity which extended 
from Algiers to Timbuctoo. | 
In these countries, where news passes from mouth to 
mouth, and not, as with us, by way of the press, their 
narratives acquired an extraordinary power of penetration, 
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e circulated with ee rapidity Uhrouptr | immense 
sts sof territory. : 
“The more adventurous of my sons—the one I lost under 
uch painful circumstances—conceived and executed the 
most insane project of riding on horseback from Philippe-. 
ville to Tunis without any sort of escort. He traversed 
the whole of the desert, visiting the villages and sleeping 
in tents that were decked in his honour the moment 
he mentioned his father’s name. He reached Tunis 
without having to defend himself against even the appear- 


f ance of danger, and even had he met the Areski band 
_ on his road, the brigands would have permitted him to 
pass without hindrance. When he died in Algeria, the 
_ Arabs sent an immense wreath to place on his coffin, with 


_ this touching inscription— 
“To THE Son oF THE Just Man.” 


_ Amongst the Arabs I was regarded as the just man. 
I regret that I have not been more often so regarded 

_ amongst the French. 

| The unsatisfactory state of our quarters in the cellars 

_ of the citadel of Oleron was at length admitted, and several 
_ of us were transferred to the citadel of Saint-Martin-de-Ré, 

where Mirabeau was confined for some time. I succeeded 

in deciphering his name, which he carved himself on one 
of the walls. 

_ This removal sensibly modified the conditions of my 
existence. The director of this rebels’ depdt was the same 
_ man we had had at Fort Boyard, and the first thing he did 
_ was to assign me a private cell. It was a non-commissioned 
officer’ S room, iron-barred, but spacious, and, except at 
: night, I could keep my door opened or closed as I wished. 
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I was thus able to devote myself to work, and the relative 
comfort I enjoyed was the more precious because I remained 
in this prison for more than twelve months. I profited 
by this lengthy sojourn to write another novel, the 
Naufrageurs, which also appeared in the Rappel, the 
first numbers of the serial reaching me in New Caledonia. — 

My children moved to the island where I was now con- 
fined, and found board and lodging with an excellent 
Protestant family named Lelorain. The chief of the 
household was a former naval commissary. He had settled 
on the island, and was living upon his pension. | 

Every day my little ones came to spend an hour or 
two with me, and brought me some dishes from the hotel, ~ 
which were rather more varied than the ordinary prison — 
fare. The sea air was extremely beneficial to them, and © 
they found splendid bathing on the stretch of sand that ~ 
surrounded the island. I should, therefore, have been E 
almost happy, if it were possible to be happy when cut off — 
from all opportunities of intellectual and artistic activity. : 
I perforce led the animal life of a penned-up sheep, whose ~ 
day is only broken by the arrival of meal times, 

There is one thing which singularly thickens the wall — 
that separates a prisoner from the outside world: it is © 
the absence of any feminine face. The existence of men 7 
who have only the society of men, and who never catch © 
sight of a skirt or a bodice, results in a hopeless void which ~ 
declares itself in their lives. Nothing is more irritating 
than this impossibility of resting or feasting the eyes on _ 
the hair of a woman. The absolute lack of this other | 
half of humanity gives quite a different turn to the i 
thoughts, and the moral and intellectual being ends by © 
becoming radically changed. | 





eration at this Bishi The chief warder, who was an 
aman, and had not been brought up amongst convict 
arders, did not know how to show me too much sympathy. 
ae day, which was amongst the most delightful of my 
nprisonment, I received a visit from a young and charm- 
1g lady whom I had seen two or three times in Paris, 
nd who managed, in some way or another, to procure 
n order to visit the prison in general and myself in 
rticular. 

_ The excellent chief warder, instead of showing us 
cin to the common parlour, placed the little cottage he 
occupied by the seashore at our disposal, and we made it 
our home for three consecutive afternoons. 

_ Brahim-Ben-Chérif, who with several of the Arab 
prisoners had also been transferred to Ré, saw the lady 
cross the courtyard to return to her hotel,and exclaimed— 
_ “Ha! your ‘ mouktre’ is awfully pretty !” 

These three half-days were bright spots in my life of 
seclusion. Yet they had another and a most unexpected 
: eva 

By Looking from the window of the chief warder’s room, 
Ps noticed that the sea came up to within a few yards of 
us, and reflected that if a boat came to anchor at a short 
distance from the beach, nothing could be more easy than 
for a swimmer to reach it. 

4 By an extraordinary chance I had read in the history 
“of the siege of La Rochelle that the Calvinists, who were 
defending the citadel after it had been revictualled by 
idl made frequent sorties against the royal 
troops, and then re-entered the fort by a door cut into a 
_ vast tunnel which ran beneath the building. I made up 
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my mind to ascertain whether this subterranean gallery stil 
existed. It might have been filled in, but it was quite 
possible that it was not. In a dark corner, overhung by 
one of the wings of the chief warder’s house, I came 
‘upon a large door closed by an enormous bolt, which 
certainly had not been drawn for a couple of centuries. 
It was evidently by this door that the Calvinists had 
entered the tunnel, and in all probability there was_ 
another opening through which they left the passage. | 

Although the bolt was as large round as a child’s arm, } 
and seemed to be rusted in its socket, it did not strike me ~ 
that it would be very difficult to open the door. | 

Unfortunately I was prevented from doing anything — 
myself. In the first place, I had not the necessary tools | 
for this piece of the locksmith’s art; and secondly, I could © 
not very well disappear from the courtyard at exercise- 
time. The warders would immediately inquire what ~ 
had become of me, I was, therefore, bound to let one or | 
two of the prisoners into the secret which I had discovered — 
by a process of induction, and by which I was determined — 
to profit. 

One of my fellow-prisoners was a former contributor | 
to the Marseillaise. He was a carpenter by trade, and © 
had fitted up a little workshop in his cell. I informed 
him of my find, and endeavoured to interest him in my ~ 
scheme of escape. He was not very carefully watched, — 
and it would have been very easy for him to have 
wrenched the fastening off or unscrewed it, and to have ~ 
passed through the gallery by the side of the fort in order — 
to unlock the door at the other end. This we found ~ 
opened out on the moats, which were generally half full 
of water ; but it would not have been impossible to scramble — 
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) the banks, and then a gentle slope ran straight down to 
ie shore, where a boat could be in waiting. 
_ Although the success of the scheme was practically 
tain, my old contributor would have nothing to do with 
it. Very likely he was amongst those who counted on the 
amnesty. When his turn came, he was transported to the 
bi acos Peninsula, and remained there eight years! This 
shows what it is not to know how to seize opportunities 
when they present themselves! 
Being unable to count upon him, I was reduced to 
addressing myself to an interloper, who, having thrown 
himself into the Commune to get his thirty sous a day, 
had not been very particular as to the methods he adopted 
to double his income. He admitted to me, because I was 
a sort of confessor for most of my fellow-prisoners, that 
his career was decorated with a pretty fair number of 
convictions for crimes in which politics stood for nothing. 
Such was the creature I was obliged to use to work for 
my deliverance! Of course he was to share my escape. 

He commenced by taking a partner, which made two 
confidants, and then the pair began their labours. The 
bolt was unscrewed within an hour, and replaced by a roll 
of bread which had been covered with dust, and resembled 

the original bolt so completely that any one might have 
been deceived by it. When my two accomplices entered 
the subterranean gallery, they started hundreds of rats and 
sank almost to their knees in mud. At the second attempt, 
however, they reached a massive iron-bound door, which 

_ they vainly endeavoured to move. They discovered, on 
piercing it with a gimlet, that a brick wall had been built 
on the outside, so this would have to be counted with 
even were it possible to get the door off its hinges. 
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The simplest thing would have been to make a hole 
in the wall through which a medium-sized man could 
crawl. .That was what I counselled my pioneers to do, 
and they were ready to attempt it if they could obtain 
the pickaxe necessary for the work. My children bought 
this instrument of demolition, and my two representatives 
continued their operations. My recommendations were 
precise. I enjoined them to remove only as much of the | 
wall as was strictly necessary to enable a human body 
to pass through it, and then they were to replace the 
materials in such a way that the hole should not attract | ; 
the attention of the patrols when they made the round — 
of the prison. ‘ 

When everything was ready, and we had nothing to do ~ 
but wait, I had a letter delivered to my friend Destrem, ~ 
asking him to find me a captain of a merchant vessel — 
whose boat would put off in the neighbourhood of the ~ 
fortress at an hour to be determined upon. Three days ~ 
later he informed me that he had found the man we — 
wanted. He was a wine-merchant who frequently did | 
the journey from England to Bordeaux, and he was — 
willing to make a call in my honour in the waters of the ~ 
Isle of Ré to take us on board. } 

No escape could have been better arranged—not even — 
the one from New Caledonia, which succeeded so brilliantly — 
some years afterwards. But all housebreakers are the i 
same. They expend enormous activity and remarkable — 
intelligence in preparing a coup, and then they get them- — 
selves caught by paying for a glass of beer with a ten- — 
pound note in some disreputable public-house. : 

Instead of the hole through which we were to have © 
slipped one after another, these idiotic workmen made a — 





ge enough to allow a waggon and horses to pass, 
| they did not even take the trouble to replace the bricks 
nile we awaited the hour of rescue. On the following 
ning the military patrol noticed the gaping hole, and 
por ed it to the prison authorities. For the second time 
ur attempt had failed ! 
To carry their imprudence to a climax, my two beauties 
old their friends everything, and invited twenty or twenty- 
ive of them to be present at the hour of departure, when 
jhey could all claim a right to escape. It was not long 
“before the director of the depét was informed of the 
mcidents of the drama, and he called on me for explana- 
tions. I pretended to know nothing about the matter, 
and refused to reply to questions that I did not understand. 
F He dared not push the inquiry too far on account of 
| aid particular situation, so he contented himself with 
having me a little more closely watched. 
But if I had made all preparations in vain with a view 
3 
A 0 leaving for England, there were still no signs of my 
B Reparture for New Caledonia, and the yelping of the pack 
_ commenced again with redoubled violence. Its last menace 
4 9 those in power was contained in a motion that a member 
of the Right proposed to address to the minister of the 
Interior on the subject of my continued detention in a 
_ French prison. 
_ The Patrie, the Figaro,.and the Pays energetically 
_ advocated the bringing forward of this vindictive motion, 
and as some delay occurred, the cannibalistic papers did 
all they could to stir up the antipathy of the people 
gainst me. Knowing that the abandonment of children 
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a. as more effect than anything else upon women’s sensitive- 
ss, they indignantly reproached me with having allowed 
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my own children to die of hunger. It is worth pointing 
out that the responsibility for any lack of food would 3 
have fallen entirely upon the government, which, by 
imprisoning me for life, withdrew from me the means of 
nourishing my family. But for my enemies I was none | 
the less an unnatural father, even though my little ones 
had followed me to my different places of imprisonment, 
and were as happy and as well cared for as possible. 

It was previously alleged that my daughter had begged 
alms of Madame de Galliffet, but now we find her dying of | 
hunger on account of my criminal abandonment! ' 

A religious paper, the Union Bretonne, embroidered 
the story by announcing that my daughter, left without | 
either food or lodging, had committed suicide by the aid — 
of a charcoal stove. It happened that a very pious lady, 
who was a subscriber to this paper, visited the Lelorains, - 
with whom my children were boarding. She unfolded her 
Union Bretonne, and, after reading the story, commenced | 
to wax indignant on the subject of the miserable Atheist — 
whose lack of faith obliterated every paternal sentiment. 
Madame Lelorain did_ not reply to this, but simply invited - 
her visitor to remain to lunch. Just as they were taking - 
their seats at table, my daughter and son entered the f 
room, and the excellent Madame Lelorain then said— 

“ Allow me to introduce Mdlle. Rochefort, whose tragic 
death you have just announced. Although they say her 
father has abandoned her in Paris, she is going to spend 
two hours with him after lunch at the citadel of Ré.” 

The stupefaction of the lady very soon changed to 
anger against the impostors who had abused her Catholic 
candour. Without taking any time for reflection, she 
asked for a pen, and sent a note to the editor of the 
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ig Bret ,, forbidding him ever to send her the 
Picain, oe informing him that she intended to 
scribe to a more reliable newspaper. This adventure 
s the note of the infamies I had to put up with. 
a y were as shamefully stupid as they were easy to 
prove. 

“At length,” shouted the Pays joyously, “the former 
irector of the Marseillaise and of the Mot d Ordre—those 
apers in which revolt, pillage, and murder were always 
reached, and everything that was healthy and respectable 
‘as singled out for public vengeance—is about to leave for 
Yew Caledonia. 

“Tt is time.” 

_ “Everything that was healthy and respectable” meant 
| he Coup d’Etat and the Empire, for the Marseillaise had 
uspended publication a month before the proclamation 
£ the Republic. 

But the furies who worked so hard to bring about my 
| departure scarcely imagined, in their hunger for human 
ash, that their articles were just what was wanted to 
| secure the satisfaction of my most ardent desire. In fact, 
| watched as I now was, and after two unsuccessful attempts 
: r ut escape, my only hope lay in a blow to be struck under 
: di ferent conditions, either en route or upon my arrival 
at New Caledonia. Consequently my one object was to 
leave, as I was confident that my departure would be my 
salvation. 

_ I was turning over in my brain any number of com- 
inations to this end, and, thinking that the order to 
leave might be so sudden as to give me no time to do 
an: y hing, I asked my daughter to bring me a large sheet 
of cork, which I introduced to the director of the depot 
i VOL. 11 D 
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as a bath mat, alleging that contact with the prison bath 
room floor was particularly disagreeable to me. Aa 

This fable was swallowed without any difficulty. 
afterwards cut the sheet into eight pieces, each one o! 
which would support a man in the water for hours. 

My plan, still very vague, was to drop out of a port 
hole into the sea, when within sight of shore, and to 
endeavour to reach a land whence there would be ne 
danger of extradition. The reader will see later on tha 
if I escaped in another fashion, my corks were none the 
less useful to all of us. 

A letter was delivered to me from the Abbé Foley, } 
almoner of the Versailles prison, stating that the mother 
of my children was ill, and not expected to live. The 
poor woman had fainted on seeing me dragged through 
the streets, chained like a captive Gaul, and hounded with 
the cries of death raised by the Versailles emigrants. She 
had been carried home, but had never since left her room, 
I was not aware of the extreme gravity of her condition, 
and as soonas I learned it, I had but one idea—to legitimize 
my children by an immediate marriage. I had legally é 
recognized them; but as they were likely to be fatherless) 
and motherless at an early date, I wanted their civil 
status at least to be regular and incontestable. ( 

T consequently addressed an application to the ministe 7 
of the Interior for my transfer to Versailles, in order to: 
fulfil the duty that my affection for my children com- 
manded. The reply reached me without delay. Two 
police agents came out to the citadel, and conducted me f st 
to the boat that transported me to La Rochelle, and then 
to the Paris train. : 


Their surveillance was so slight that, upon my hono ; | 
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ey rca have allowed me to escape if circum- 
ances, so far as I was concerned, had not rendered any 
ea of flight inadmissible. I regarded myself morally 
prisoner on parole, and nothing in the world 
| have induced me to abuse the latitude that was 
a orded me. 
; “The two police agents, who were instructed to supply 
with food en route, unpacked some victuals to 
. ch at that epoch I was little accustomed. I had 
a cold partridge, truffled pasty, and all sorts of fruits. 
One of my guardians told me that he had received his 
, La ders directly from the minister, who was then Victor 
Lefrane, and that the latter had pronounced these nen 
‘eant words in his presence— 
4 ' “We ought to blush at the =e that we are in 
power, and Rochefort is in prison !’ 
_ The confession was that of a brave man, and showed 
to what extent the government of the day was dominated 
by the monarchists. 
| \ But just as with the Abbé Crozés, I had counted with- 
“out the Abbé Foley. A priest is always a priest! He 
told me that my wife had been transferred to a hospital, 
where she was receiving the most attentive care. I, in fact, 
| discovered her in a religious establishment, living with 
"nuns and tended by them! The abbé had taken advantage 
of the weakness of this sick woman to carry her to 
! this prayer-mill, and the clericals regarded her as a 
_ precious conquest. The mother of my children had been 
"very firm, courageous, and as free a thinker as myself 
| "during the whole of her life. I now found her weakened 
in body and mind. It was evident that she had been 
influenced by monkish cant. The clericals wanted to 
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transform this marriage im extremis into a eet of jt 
tion on my part. While I was awaiting the cereme y’ 
my cell at the Versailles prison, the almoner of the so 
— hospital had the impudence to bring me a pa C 
to sign, by which I was to disavow everything I had 
written against our holy religion, and to undertaeetll ( 
respect it in future, even to its most time-worn mysterio Ns 
and dogmas. I begged him to leave me alone, as I did not 
think any but a purely civil marriage was possible so far 
as I was concerned. I was, therefore, very much surprised 
to see a priest appear to bless our union after the mayoa 
of Versailles had completed the civil formalities. | 
If I had been alone, as I was in the cell where the 
almoner had the effrontery to ask me to sign an abjuration, 
it is easy to guess what sort of a reception I should have 
given to the officiating priest. But my unfortunate com- 
panion was stretched half-dead on the bed, with both legs 
paralyzed. It was impossible to remove her anywhere 
else, and these nuns would probably have refused the 
most elementary cares to a woman who had been merely 
civilly married. I allowed the priest to sprinkle the water, 
which only fell upon one of the two of us. 
Every element of ecclesiastical knavery had a place im 
this one episode. | 
Life can have few more interesting and touching’ 
situations than was ours at that moment. A dying womar 
a man condemned to perpetual transportation. These 
two coming departures, one in a coffin, the other between 
the decks of a war-ship, would leave three orphans to die 
of hunger, or to live on the charity of their father’s friends, 
Well, in this sombre drama, the clergy only saw an 
opportunity of blackmailing and extorting a signature ! 
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i Pe . at Retold a feeling of disgust for a miserable 
1 fact, idiotic priesthood, and other things have hap- 
i fedra time to time to accentuate it. 
Be ionc my journey from Ré to Versailles had no 
ther object than the accomplishment of the most impera- 
ive of duties—that of giving my children a legitimate 
name—the Catholic and Bonapartist organs redoubled the 
nvectives that were being poured uponme. It was alleged 
that my wife’s illness was a clever excuse to take a trip 
| at the expense of the State, and it was also said that, as 
f T had not found the citadel sufficiently comfortable, I 
| went to Versailles, hoping to be allowed to remain there 
_ in the enjoyment of special privileges. 
| In order to put an end to anything equivocal, I formally 
| applied to the minister of the Interior to be sent back to 
| the Isle of Ré I had left my children there, and was 
_ anxious to give them news of their mother, who died two 
_ months after the melancholy ceremony. 
Nevertheless, the hour of my departure seemed every 

day to be more distant. Edmond Adam told me that 
| Thiers had decided to stand only by the letter of the law; 
that is to say, to “transport me to an island” situated 
outside of French territory, which was giving a very 

elastic interpretation to the decision of the council of war. 
_ Any island in the Bay of Biscay or the Mediterranean might 

be considered quite as much “outside” of French territory 
as New Caledonia. According to Adam, the government 
had decided upon the Isle of Sainte Marguerite, where 
_ the apartment fitted up for me was subsequently occupied 
_ by Bazaine. 

The Imperialists were beginning to agitate. They 

had regained all their places and their privileges. Even 
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will be to shoot Rochefort. He has not bean 3 
death, and it is our duty to parry this inane? ore 

Thiers was a strange representative of the bowrge 
whom he governed without pity and without cons ci 
and also without hatred or rancour. From the moment 
when, deprived of the use of my pen, I no longer hampere is 
his policy, he seemed to have retained no recollection of ‘ 
my merciless attacks against the Versailles cut-throats. He 
now regarded me only as the rabid enemy of the Empire, 
and, as the Empire was again becoming threatening, he 
believed it to be in his own interests to almost openly 
espouse my cause, q 

Barodet’s election, which the director of the depot pre- 
dicted in spite of the confidence the government had in 
the success of M.de Rémusat, created great excitement 
amongst my fellow-prisoners, who saw in it a certain” 
indication that the looked-for amnesty would be granted 
within a week. F 

It was barely six o'clock in the morning, and I was — 
still sleeping in the fitful doze common to-prisoners, when I _ 
heard a heavy key turned in my not less heavy lock. 

“It is I,” said the director, on entering, “I have come 
to tell you that Barodet is elected, as I expected he would — 
be. In a fortnight you will be free, and in a couple of _ 
months you will be in power.” 4 

This was going at high speed. Still the election turned — 
_ out to be the principal cause of the fall of Thiers, who 
was overthrown by the monarchical-moderate coalition, to 
teach him how to let republicans beat the official candidates ! 




















n to the Bonapartists who supported him. 
ral days after this electoral triumph, which the 
gained in spite of the “bleeding” that had 
nned their ranks, the same director came joyously to 
ty room to tell me of the parliamentary revolution of 
: y 24th. 

- “MacMahon has just been elected President of the 
Republic!” he shouted. 

I thought he was joking, but on the news being con- 
firmed I decided to imitate my comrades and pack up my 
trunks. They thought they were packing them for Paris ; 
}: knew it was for New Caledonia. This time there 
would be no mistake about it; I should have to 20. 
The Royalist press could not conceal its joy at the 
¢ Phonght that I was at length going to a certain death in 
_ the starry hemisphere, under the Southern Cross. 

i The new régime of the sword immediately made itself 

- felt, Not only were my children deprived of the authori- 
E zation to visit me, but, as had been the case in the House 
of Detention at Versailles and at the English ladies’ con- 

vent, where I formerly laboured, the parlour was divided 
in two by a wooden screen, at the side of which a warder 

_ was stationed during conversation with any visitors. It 
| was the Poissy and Clairvaux system, inaugurated for our 
benefit by the soldier who had presided over the pillage 

of Paris and the slaughter of the Parisians. 

; My most ardent desire was to be dragged from this 

detention. What worried me most was to think of the 
| aitrerings my poor daughter would undergo when she saw 
| me put out to sea. I lost no opportunity of impressing 
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upon her that all she had to do was to kee 
as we should very soon be united again, 
Those of my executioners who believed that -) 





my > eoffin, putting the reanonstialtee for what was | ia 
ing on the Pardons Committee, which, they said, ad. 
examined my appeal, and had rejected it at a sit ting 
attended by MacMahon himself. It was left to the Con 
stitutionnel, whose friend I could scarcely claim to ot . 
to re-establish the truth by means of the following correc- 
tion, dated July 1st, 1873— 

“The Times has announced that the Pardons Committee, | 
in its conference with the President of the Republie, had © 
under consideration the question of sending MM. Rochefort — 
and Lullier to New Caledonia. : 

“This statement is absolutely without foundatiiae So. 
far as M. Rochefort is concerned, the committee has not 
been called upon to examine the situation of the prisoner, for 
the reason that M. Rochefort has never signed an appeal for © 
mercy.” 

Thus, for two years, the whole of the reactionary riff- 
raff had been grinning at appeals and pleas for mercy that — 
I was supposed to have sent to the Pardons Committee; — 
and now, at the last moment, the papers of the party were — 
obliged to admit that I had never at any time addressed 
any sort of communication to the committee. 

When the semi-official newspapers announced categori- 
cally and on the best authority that I was to leave on 
board the Virginie—when the sacrifice was nearly con-— 
_ summated, and nothing and nobody could henceforth drag 
me from the depths which were opening to swallow me up 
—the filthy and hypocritical press suddenly pretended to. 





apat ie me, nd to > regret the “ paiffal 
ies” it was obits ba to discharge. : 
The ii in all this ferocity was » nob one of the 
st disgusting characteristics of this campaign, in which 
€ weapons were simply filth soaked in Holy Water. 
ne government—herein showing an equally deceitful 
jirit—caused it to be announced that if the medical 
mmission which was to examine me decided that the 
xyage was likely to be dangerous, I should not be put 
m board ship. The president of the commission, however, 
jad received formal orders to pronounce me fit to under- 
take the journey. And the newspapers of August 38rd 
| published this ministerial note— 
_ “The departure of M. Henri Rochefort for New 
Caledonia has been absolutely decided upon; the prisoner 

B is on the point of being embarked on board the Virginie. 
Before he leaves a medical commission will be called upon 
_ to pronounce upon his condition, 
“The head of the Military Tribunal has decided that 
~ two army surgeons, nominated by him for Rochefort’s 
~ special case, are to be present at the examination, and 
7 that the mage publicity shall be given to the result of 
the inquiry.” 
____ The examination lasted just half a minute. 

“Have you anything to say why you should remain in 
_ France?” asked one of the members of the commission, 
“Nothing,” I replied. 
And that was all. 

Victor Hugo, naturally without having informed me of 
__ his intention, made a supreme appeal to that political and 
literary nonentity named de Broglie, He did him the 
~ immense honour of addressing him the following letter :— 
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“Auteuil, Villa Montmorency, August 8, 


“Your GRACE AND MY VERY HonouRABLE CoLLEAG > 
“TI address myself to the member ors I 
dondllate Francaise. A deed of extreme gravity is abo 2 te 
to be perpetrated. One of the most celebrated write ; 
of the day, M. Henri Rochefort, who is under a political 
condemnation, is, it is reported, about to be removed to 
New Caledonia. Anybody who knows M. Henri Rochefort 
is in a position to declare that his very delicate constitution 
cannot stand this transportation, and that either the long | 
and frightful voyage will break him down, or the climate 
will devour him, or pining for home will kill him. M. 
Henri Rochefort is the father of a family, and leaves 
behind him three children, one of them a girl of seventeen. — 
“The sentence under which he is lying only affects his 
liberty ; the manner in which it is proposed to execute it 
endangers his life. Why Noumea? The Island of Sainte 
Marguerite would do quite as well. The sentence does not 
provide for Noumea as a place of banishment. Detention ~ 
on the Island of Sainte Marguerite would be an execution of ~ 
the sentence, and not an aggravation of it. Transportation 
to New Caledonia is an exaggeration of the punishment 
inflicted upon M. Henri Rochefort. By it the punishment is 
commuted into a sentence of death! I call your attention 
to this new form of commutation. _ 

“Tt will be indeed a day of mourning when France learns — 
that the grave has opened for this brilliant and valiant 
mind! 

“It is a writer whose fate is at stake, and one of rare 
originality. | 

“You are a minister and you are an academician ; your — 
‘ 








plishment. Fou would: hee the responsibility 
istrophe that i is foreseen and announced ; you 


| po litical opinion and passion, in the name of Literature, 

e name in which we are associated, I beg of you, sir and 
ea > colleague, to protect M. Henri Rochefort at this de- 
sive moment, and prevent a departure that would mean 
is SS death, 
4 “ VICTOR Huo” 


i _ The disagreeable creature who actually had an idea 
that he could lead the destinies of France, and who fell 
b > Ei austed at the first halting-place, showed the greatest 
cit mpertinence in his reply to the illustrious writer, at whose 
f side he was so little worthy of sitting beneath the cupola 
e ff the Academy. 


_ “SiR AND DEAR COLLEAGUE, 

Pa “During a short trip which kept me absent from 
ae Paris, I received the letter that you have been kind enough 
to write me. I hastened to transmit it to M. Beulé. 

_  *M. Rochefort has been the object (if the intentions of 
the government have been followed) of a very carefully 
conducted medical inspection, and the order for his 
_ transportation only ought to have been given on its being 
_ certain that the execution of the law will not put either 
q Fhe life or the health of the prisoner in peril. 

___ “Tn this case, you will doubtless agree that the intellectual 
faculties with which M. Rochefort is gifted increase his 
H “responsibility, and cannot be alleged as a motive for 
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— All the clerical impostors sang the same anthem. Th 
guilty parties were Rane, myself, Assi, and Raoul Rigault 
As to the others, “the unfortunate ignorant or m: sle 
creatures,” they had a right to every indulgence on the 
part of the government. | 

If this were so, after having shot them down by hot 
sands, why did they transport those who had escaped 
Galliffet’s grapeshot ? De Broglie pitied them deeply, but 
transported them all the same. Still, once it was admitted 
that I was a hundred times more guilty than they, it wa: : 
simply monstrous to compel them to undergo the same fo n 
of punishment! Ultramontane crocodilism abounds i 
contradictions of this sort. 













CHAPTER XXI. 


TRANSPORTED TO THE ANTIPODES IN A CAGE. 


Ma & Virginie, whose luckless Paul I was going to be, 
was an old sailing frigate built in 1848, She had been 


3 n the mud for some time, and was dragged out of her 


shed especially for us, and pronounced fit for the transport 


of convicts and political prisoners. Several captains did 
‘not consider her sufficiently safe, and refused the command, 


and it would have been necessary to find me another 
vessel if Captain Launay had not volunteered at the last 


‘moment to take her safely to destination. 


All the other prisoners had been sent out in transports 


_ fitted with combined steam and sail power, so that, in 
the event of the vessel striking a dead calm, the engines 
_ could be brought into service. By a piece of special refine- 


ment I was put on board a sailing transport, which, if it 


did not meet with the trade-winds at the right moment, 
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ran the risk of getting becalmed for weeks together. 

About fifty of us left the citadel to march to the port 
‘of Saint-Martin-de-Ré, where the boats were waiting to 
take us on board the despatch vessel 7'ravailleur, which was 
‘to carry us to the Virginie, anchored some distance out on 
‘account of her draught of water. 

From the very first stage of this Calvary, that is to say, 


ifrom the moment I took my place in the boat, and while 










was seized with a frightful SS The boat h nad no 
gone a hundred yards before I was quite exhausted. — y 
companions in misfortune crowded round me, and twe of 
them held my head and even my body, because I ne; 
went head first into the waves three times when the little » 
overladen boat got her rowlocks almost under water. | 

“Let me be quiet,” I said. “It seems to me that I am 
throwing up all the bile that the Empire caused me to 
make.” 

We passed the whole of the day and the night on bos 
the Travaillewr, where I did not have a minute’s respite 
or sleep, and, in the state of prostration into which this — 
stomachic revolution had plunged me, I can always recall - 
a quartermaster coming to beg me—me, the “all-powerful ” 
—to obtain the military medal for him, which, added to 
his pension fund, would enable him to retire and live in 
Brittany. Between two epigastric risings I replied, “ Yes, — 
my friend, later on—-later on!” But nothing would put 
him off, and he was constantly coming back to remind me — 
of the promised medal. 

On the following morning the 7'ravaillewr took us out — 
to the Virginie, which I boarded on the port-side; the — 
starboard ladder being reserved for the use of important 
personages. The port ladder is the servants’ staircase 
of state vessels. 

The commander received me with deference, and 
ordered that I should be shown into a cage fitted with 
solid bars in the aft part of the ship. It was between 
decks, and, although very clean, smelt so strongly of tar 
as to irritate my throat and turn my stomach, which was 
already sufficiently turned. 


‘ 








ked saint 3 in the cage efor a few seconds, and then 
loticed Madame Edmond Adam, her husband, and my 
e children, who had obtained permission to come on 
ard and embrace me for what was believed to be the 
st time. Madame Edmond Adam, whose salons were 
requented by the whole of the anti-royalist opposition, 
njoyed considerable prestige, and did not hesitate to use 
he influence over Captain Launay, giving him vaguely 
| to understand that though the government had decided 
1 te transport me, it was a pure formality, and he would 
| i probably find a telegram at Noumea instructing him to 
~ re-embark me and bring me back to France. 
This pious falsehood had a most happy influence on 
_ the treatment we received during the journey. 
ba My children and I kissed each other till the last 
moment; and then, when the capstan began to revolve, 
= said good-bye, and also aw revoir, for I had again 
_ assured my daughter that sooner or later, and as soon as 
- possible, I should get the better of my gaolers. 
E The children had scarcely disappeared down the star- 
board ladder, when Captain Launay shouted in a voice 
which he endeavoured to make resounding— 
“Head on to Noumea!” 
| We had about seven thousand leagues to swallow, and 
_ the captain warned me that the voyage was as likely 
to last six months as three, everything depending upon 
_ the wind. 
| My stomach was so upset at the first pitchings, that 
my heart seemed to be less sad, physical pain having in 
_ @ certain measure the peculiarity of mitigating moral 
sufferings. I asked myself in what way I was more to be 
pitied than my prison comrades who had become fellow- 
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_ of the Adams, cai 
There were a hundred and owing tee prisoners: 
between-deck, as well as twenty-two women, imp: 
in a cage that was not a bit larger than the one that T he ne 
to myself. I was separated from the feminine squadro 
by a passage, in which a military guard, in the gar 
of a convict warder, was supposed to be on duty. Bu 
the space between the two cages was so narrow that we 
could see each other, and even talk. Louise Michel was 
one of the party. I had not even caught sight of het 
during the Commune, and the first time I saw her on board 
was through the bars of our cages. She shouted, “ Bonjour, 
mon camarade!” and I replied, “ Bonjour, ma camarade!” 
All the prisoners had received an outfit on coming on board 
the transport. The men were supplied with two pairs of 
trousers, two canvas blouses, and a pair of boots; and the 
women with two skirts, a calico dress, and a bonnet. As 
Louise Michel took these things from the sack she called 
out laughingly across the passage— 
“Look at the pretty wedding trowsseaw MacMahon has 
sent me!” 
' Amongst the other women distinguishable in the dim 
light of the battery, was Madame Lemel, who became 
an excellent friend on the Ducos Peninsula, and to whom, 
after the amnesty, we gave a place on the Jntran- 
sigeant, which she still retains. Madame -Lemel is an 
ardent socialist. She was wounded on the barricades during 
_ the Bloody Week, and is one of the noblest and most 
intelligent women I have ever known. Her eloquence and 
good sense are equal to her bravery. On our arrival in 
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a we ten walked aout together on the 
1e astonished me by her admirable philosophical 
aaa by toe clear-mindedness. 
Tn tho midst of these twenty-two unfortunate women, 
1 standing head and shoulders above them, was a tall 
ng girl, with short black hair, wild eyes, and sallow 
aplexion, who was called “the big Victorine.” She was 
-mulattress, although she had been born in Paris. She 
alked up and down her cage like a panther. The two 
isters of merey who attended to the women’s quarter 
2 frightened by her extraordinary appearance. 
| “Ah! I can tell you, my dearies,” she said to them, “I 

ym not here for threading beads. I let those Versaillais 
have some bullets, the wretches!” 
She was an excellent creature, and was full of concern 
for her fellow-prisoners. It struck me that before many 
d ys were over one of the young officers was casting 
loving glances towards her. 
- Wealso had Madame Leroy on board this boat. Her 
ection with Urbain, the member of the Commune who 
‘was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, caused some 
_ sensation. She was said to have betrayed the friend with 
_ whom she lived—in the political sense of the word; still, 
inspite of this, she was sentenced to perpetual, and not to 
_ simple transportation, as might have been anticipated. She 
was fair, and would have been almost pretty but for her 
shifty eyes. The first thing she did on getting on board 
Was to cultivate the good graces of the Sisters of mercy by 
her submission and her piety. These nuns were anxious to 
encourage her conversion, and took her to Mass every day. 
expect that the penitent was compensated, and that the 
Sisters rewarded her devotion by giving her dainty dishes 
VOL, Il. E 
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every now and then. This is why the other | 
except Louise Michel, who finds excuses for every an 
everybody, were rather cool in their attitude towaiall i 
woman, who had been so easily bought by a mess _ ; 
pottage. =a 
But the prisoner in whom all my snarl and pity w 
centred was a young woman named Leblanc, whose s oa 
was so particularly lamentable that one could not loo! 
upon her without suffering. Madame Leblanc’s history 
fully justified “the big Victorine’s” exclamation— 
“Those wretches, the Versaillais ! ” 3 
The poor must eat. She was already the mother of a boy 
of five years of age, and was expecting another child, wher 
her husband, if only for the sake of the thirty sous a day, 
enlisted in one of the federal battalions of which she was 
herself canteen-woman. After the defeat of the insurrectior 
she found a hiding-place for her husband, but as the crime 
of endeavouring to save one’s father, mother, child, o 
husband was at that period severely punished, she was 
arrested, and, in spite of her condition, thrown into the 
dungeons of the female ward of the prison of Chantiers. 
The unfortunate woman here gave birth to a girl, and 
her husband, who later on became my fellow-prisoner, was 
in his turn arrested, and sent to the fort of Quélern at the 
extremity of the Isle of Oleron. 7 
One would suppose that the situation of this woman, 
whose little boy was homeless when both the parents had 
been imprisoned, would have touched the hearts of the 
officers composing the Council of War. To credit them 
with such sentiments would be doing them an injustice, 
They were not the sort of men to draw back before the 
painful necessity of condemning an orphan of five years of 
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0 ‘eold and edt in the street. Such an 
n was not sufficient for these severe but just men! 
ies appeared before them, holding her baby 
Sc, and nourishing it, so to say, with her blood; 
Bese the mother has no bread, the child has no milk, 
Victor Hugo wrote. 
_ The monsters who judged this woman were the very 
nen who ran before the Prussians as fast as their legs 
would carry them. They now plucked up courage to 
sentence this doubly and even trebly sacred creature to 
perpetual transportation. She suffered through her 
~ children, of whom she had the responsibility and charge, 
and through her husband, who was incapable of doing any- 
_ thing for them because he was under lock and key. 
_ Flanked by her two little ones, she was embarked on 
‘board the Virginie for the Ile des Pins, in the vitiated 
‘atmosphere of a narrow cage which she and her poor 
youngsters shared with twenty-two women. This wicked 
3¢) Ri insufficiently imbued with the spirit of the new 
age, asked to be allowed to take with her in her captivity 
_ the ne boy she could not make up her mind to leave on the 
tall Instead of setting the mother at liberty, 
de Broglie and MacMahon lost no time in throwing the 
| child into prison. 
__ At the hour of the prisoners’ promenade I used to see 
Madame Leblanc pass in front of the bars of my cage with 
her little girl, then eight months old, in her arms, and her 
six-year-old boy clinging to her skirts. All three went to 
"breathe the fresh air on deck for a few minutes, and then 
! _ returned to the common cage, which was horrible with the 
: ch of the vomit of the women who were rendered ill by 
ij t the movement of the vessel. For four months the poor little 
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France on August 10th, 1873, the Virginie « 
port of Noumea on December 10th following. — 
When I looked on the paleness and growing e ic1atlo 
of this baby, I had no doubt in my own mind hat P. 
poor little thing, who had been born in a cell, woul d « 
in the cage and be buried in the ocean. But she weed a 
full of vitality as her mother was full of courage, and no) 
only did she arrive at her destination, but lived and grey 
up in the colony, quitting it with her father, mother, ¢ 
brother only when the amnesty of 1880 was proclaimed 
MacMahon did not spare them a day. . 
Seven or eight years ago, before my conviction by the 
Haute Cour, I received a visit in Paris from this child, who 
is to-day a tall, fair girl of twenty-three years of age, earn 
ing her own livelihood by doing embroidery. : 
In any other hands than those of the devoted and 
indefatigable ship's surgeon, Dr, Perlié, she and her brother 
would probably never have survived. This excellent man 
set himself to work every day to invent some preservative 
against the microbes that filled this contaminated air, and 
some easily digestible food for the worn-out stomachs of 
the passengers. 
He anticipated the slightest request, and Captain Launay 
—it would be unjust not to say so—gave him an absolutely 
free hand in what he did to render the journey supportable. 
For this reason the voyage of the Virginie, which resembled 
so little those of the Danaé and the Guerriére, has retained 
a legendary fame in the annals of transportation to penal 
settlements, 
With some show of truth my companions attributed 
this unhoped-for comfort to me. They entered the Ré 
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1 ut i Wists time as myself, and at the moment of 
vark rking we had lived together for nearly two years. I 
i aC ome their counsellor and almost their arbiter. I often 
fied letters for them, sometimes on business, sometimes 
ling for pardon, and took care always to abstain from 
Rdencing them either in the sense of submission or 


sistance. Besides, I ruined myself in purchasing tobacco 
r them, and for this they were extremely grateful. 
1e federals who were employed in the kitchen always 
rovided me with a large basin of strong soup before it 
| Of all the favours and privileges which the reactionaries 
alleged that I had received, this bowl of soup was the one 
attendants would have felt my refusal very keenly. They 
knew that, had I taken the slightest step, I could have 
were all thankful that I had voluntarily shared their 
_ punishment. 
| _ that the prisoners would be well treated, and a great deal 
more comfortably installed than on board any of the other 
FE that I enjoyed amongst my fellow-prisoners, very soon saw 
_ what influence I was capable of exercising over them, and 
_ often, when he came to the bars of my cage for a chat, he 
concluded by asking me to give such counsels as would 
_ four months of our journey the idea of revolt never entered 
_ the brain of one of the prisoners. 


They were all of them very fond of me, and those of 

; was watered down for general consumption. 
: present that I accepted, and I did this because the kitchen 
escaped the fate which was reserved to me, and they 
My presence on board the Virginie was a guarantee 
transports. Captain Launay, judging by the sympathy 
prevent any rising on board. I must say that during the 
| I have lain stress on these personal details in order to 
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ng: is a letter that the doable aura Vi 
aclilinlied in his paper. Of course, it was | ed 
the office, still it went the rounds of the pres, 7 as 
the story of my daughter’s alleged suicide had done some 
months previously. _ | 

“The Figaro,” he said, “ has received the following le r, 
which points the sinister moral of the political —— in 
which Rochefort foundered, and shows what this wu 
tunate man has gained by flattering the instincts of the 
populace :— 














“¢ Brest, August 18th. 

“*My DEAR FRIEND, : 

“* According to a letter received here from an 

officer of the Virginie, a rising broke out on board this — 
frigate the day she left her anchorage’ at the Isle of 
Aix. | | 
“<The prisoners endeavoured to apply lynch law against — 
M. Rochefort, and to execute him summarily. A similar 
demonstration had already taken place at Fort Boyard. — 
The brothers and comrades found that justice was not the — 
same for all. | 
“«This time they also reproached the former editor of ) 
the Lanterne with having deceived and misled them, and — 
with having managed to escape, by the aid of what were, — 
to say the least, extraordinary privileges, the sentences — 
and punishments that had fallen on his accomplices. | 
“<The authorities were obliged to separate the outlaw 
from his fellow-prisoners, and to put him away in a room 
the key of which is held by the ship’s surgeon. 


: : 





; y my: name, . but I guarantee its athhade 
««X——, Capitaine de frégate.’” 


4 The Paris Jowrnal reproduced this alleged episode 
f our voyage with most amusing commentaries, and the 
razette de France, over the signature of I do not know 
idiot of its staff, terminated the remarkable story 
xy the following observation— 

“Tf such a scene has taken place on board the trans- 
port, what will happen in New Caledonia ?” 

| A simple glance at the almanack would have sufficed 
_ to give the lie to this story. The Virginie weighed anchor 
on August 10th, and up to the 18th of the same month 
had not sighted land. It was, therefore, impossible that 
any letter could have been posted, unless it had been 
_ thrown into the sea in a bottle, and picked up by people 

walking on the shore and forwarded to its destination. 

In the second place, as the government could not very 
b well pile up the whole of the eight thousand persons 
a ; “condemned by the councils of war on a single vessel, it 
3 was imperative to send them out in batches; and if I 
_ remained two years at Saint-Martin-de-Ré, those who were 
now being transported with me had been imprisoned 
there just the same length of time. Justice had, therefore, 
dealt with me exactly as with them, and if the delay in 
_ sending me to New Caledonia was a privilege, they had 
enjoyed it under precisely similar conditions. 

The imposture was consequently stupid and flagrant, 
_ and would have made me smile if it had not been 































calculated to frighten my children, a were as ye i b 
young to understand that bad faith, united to im oecili 
brings forth miracles of unreasonableness. — : 
As to my reception in New Caledonia, the Gazett 
France and the Figaro no doubt heard of it, but took goo¢ a 
care not to publish the details. Upon our landing, all the | 
prisoners in the colony lined up on my passage and greeted _ 
me with cheers and encouragements which were profoundly 
touching. There was quite a scramble as to who should 
entertain me and as to whose huts I should visit. I never 
drank so many healths in my life! The demonstration 
was so warm-hearted that the governor was obliged to take — 
notice of it, and ordered the guards not to disoblige me 
in any way. They were not allowed to speak to me, but 
to content themselves with replying when I questioned — 
them, and under no pretext were they to enter my residence 
without my authority. | 
That is what passed in New Caledonia. The Gazette de 
France ought to-day to be able to appreciate my relation- 
ship with my comrades, after having witnessed the recep- 
tions that my former fellow-prisoners gave me in the first — 
instance after the amnesty of 1880, and in the second, 
after that of 1895. | 
I was, therefore, journeying under conditions which 
I should have regarded as unexceptionable, had not my 
stomach been continually heaving at the sthell of the tar 
which impregnated the between-decks and the frightful 
tossing of the vessel, especially in the Bay of Biscay, 
where I was rolled over like a rabbit. The ceaseless efforts — 
_ that I made to vomit on an empty stomach awakened the 
echoes of the ship to such an extent as to interfere with - 
every one’s sleep, my own included. For a whole week 
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Seated 1 up Bee adh sh ths tbe of my cage, 


) ng t ; he strength to either eat or drink. Dr. Perlié 
ed my bed by a sort of hammock hanging from the 
als it was on the balance, it slightly mitigated the 
sof the movement of the vessel, which was dragging 
y soul out of my body. 
Bethe respects I was living under very comfortable 
bn U ie stances. Dishes were sent me from the captain’s 
d the officers’ tables, but the six or seven courses remained 
ntouched, for I could not manage to bring myself to 
vallow either liquids or solid foods. 
- aa Perlié confessed that in the whole of his twenty 
ears’ experience he had never known any one with so non- 
a-going a stomach as myself; with the exception of one . 
lady whom he attended during the voyage from France 
0 Brazil, and who, exhausted by thirty days’ sickness, died 
m landing. 
_ The prospect of terminating my stormy career in a 
it of nausea filled my thoughts to such an extent that 
the image of my children faded from before my eyes. The 
ke ject brute which slumbers more or less in us, and which 
I had endeavoured to combat, ignominiously got the upper 
hand, and I said to myself almost despairingly— 
“Tam no longer myself.” 
_ My state of mind, and, above all, of body, became so 
alarming that the doctor told the captain one day that 
he could not answer for my recovery, and that it was 
_ imperative that I should be taken from between-decks and 
_ given one of the officers’ cabins on the upper deck. I over- 
heard the debate raised by the timorous Launay on the 
“subject of my coming end. 5 
“What if he should escape ?” he objected. 
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“How can he possibly do so ?” replied am Perlié. “It 
is as much as ever he can do to stand erec | = 
But the phantom of my escape, which would have h: 

incalculable consequences for him, was stronger than ¢ 

of the humanitarian resolutions of this most perplexed of 
commanders, so he refused to accede to the ship-doctor’s 
application. While formally declining any further respon- 
sibility, Dr. Perlié continued to watch over me most ¢ 
siduously. 

Nevertheless, after the five months of the cells that I 
had undergone at Versailles, I had no wish to supple- 
ment my torture by four months’ solitary confinement 
in my cage. I explained to the captain one day that the 
solitude made me miserable, and that my galley was large 
enough to accommodate three or four of my old friends of 
Saint-Martin-de-Ré within its bars. He assured me that 
it was out of pure deference to my feelings that he had — 
avoided placing me in contact with any of my fellow- 
prisoners, and gave me carte blanche to choose any cage-— 
companions whose society I might desire. I invited Henri — 
Place, whom I had known as one of the editors of Blanqui’s © 
paper during the siege; Henry Messager, former captain of 
the federal troops, taken prisoner in one of the first battles — 
fought by the Commune; and Passedouét, a journalist — 
who fell ill on arriving at the Ducos Peninsula, and died — 
insane. 

We adopted, rather as an attendant than as a com- 
panion, a very young lad under sentence of simple transpor- 
tation for the part he had played in the communist move- © 
ment without having the least idea what it meant. This — 
out-of-place youngster was called Chevrier. He had come 
from Limousin to Paris as a bricklayer’s labourer, and his 
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s to become a mason n himself some day. But 
1 of the 18th of March burst the moment he 
6 5 take up his tools. The era was not favour- 
i building operations, for the houses in Paris were 
bling under the Versailles shells, so Chevrier enlisted 
the National Guard for thirty sous a day. The poor 
d “did not even know what books might have taught 
im, because he had totally neglected to learn to read 
nC | write. It was at an evening class in prison, con- 
ucted by one of the prisoners, that he began to form his 
ti He seemed cut out to play comic rdles. One day 
asked him how he came to fall into the hands of the 
| Versaillais. With complete seriousness he replied— 
__ “TI fell wounded on a barricade.” 
“How, in what manner? By a bullet or a shell ?” 
“No; wounded by an iron spoon.” 
_ “What! a spoon?” I exclaimed. 
_ “Yes. I hada spoon in my pocket. A bullet struck it 
“and forced it into my hip, where the ambulance doctors 
2 had the greatest trouble in the world to find it. Ah! that 
' spoon made me suffer, you bet!” 
__ After this proof of his simplicity we amused ourselves 
_ by making him the victim of all sorts of jokes. 
_ Captain Launay was described as an excellent sailor by 
is fellow-officers, but he had the reputation of being fond 
_ of the bottle. I must say that I never saw him under the 
“influence of liquor, although his erubescent cheeks and his 
“eyes occasionally betrayed a certain excitement. As a 
ie natter of fact, we were in luck in having to deal with a 
very decent fellow, though by no stretch of imagination 
. uld he be described as brilliant. Every night, without 
any consideration for my fatigue, he came down at nine 



































o'clock, eat 2 rma in front of. my ca ‘ing 
_until midnight, informing me of the progress ¢ | e fr 
and how many knots we had made. ae a 

He said to me one evening—and this gives a an ic 
what was working in his mind— : ea 

“How strange are the coincidences in life! De. ur — 
was governor of the Bastille when that State prison 
taken, and here am I, also named Launay, placed i in 
of you!” 

The comparison, far-fetched as it was, filled his thoughts, . 
and I am not at all sure that he did not fear that he 
would also end by having his head exhibited to the publig 
on a pike. 

He was absolutely convinced in his own mind that he 
would find orders to bring me back to France on his 
arrival at Noumea. I craftily kept up the illusion, though 
no one knew better than myself how ridiculous it was, 
But this sailor’s brain did not seem capable of any reason- 
ing of a political character. In 1848, when he was quite 
young, he returned from an Indian cruise and heard of the 
revolution of the 24th February on dropping anchor at 
Brest. On coming home from the China seas, in 1851, he 
landed in the midst of the Coup d’Etat. And finally, in 
1870, when he expected to be received with the ery of 
“Vive l’Empereur !” on entering the port of Toulon, he was 
greeted with shouts of “Vive la République!” He was 
consequently prepared for anything, and certainly for my : 
re-shipment after a pretended landing. 

He had already drawn up a plan of the calls we were 
_ to make on our return journey. From New Caledonia he 
proposed to visit Tahiti, and passing round Cape Horn, to 
drop anchor at Saint Helena. We should thus make the 































eing the ee passenger, ax was to tare the 
on Choa and to dine at the captain’s table. 

It was, Piste, impossible for any one to show me 
wre attention than this victim of illusions. He made 
secret of the fact that he counted on this campaign 
> promotion, and that he was looking to me to obtain it 
r him through the powerful influence of Madame Edmond 
dam. 

4 I was cowardly enough to encourage him in this pleasant 
lream, This led my cage-companions to pretend that it 
s I who commanded the ship, and not the captain. 
h Be rithcless the excellent fellow went rather far in his 
sonfidences. One evening he slipped two pages of poetry 
into my hand, dedicated by him to the last voyage of the 
_ Virginie, for she was condemned to be broken up for fire- 
wood on completing this trip. The poem was an un- 

fortunate paraphrase of the song— 


** Adieu, mon beau navire, 
Au grand mat pavoisé! ” 


_ The hexameters were afflicted with enormous feet, while 
the rhymes had a casual-ward sort of air about them. I 
made several observations touching the defects in his 
_ composition, and offered to put these club-footed verses on 
ba their legs—which, however, turned out to be little better 
__ than artificial ones. 
| I informed Dr. Perlié confidentially of these poetical 

attempts, and he contented himself by turning up his eyes 
‘in commiseration. 
The whole of the crew, from the officers to the sailors, 


and even the marine infantry soldiers, showed us real 
























sympathy. With the keen scent of men who h aC 
hard times, the prisoners immediately guessed on y ch ¢ 
the officers they could count for solicitude and pro i et es 
The first port of call of all the transports that hac 
preceded us was Dakar, on the African coast, and we w r 
expecting to touch there when I learnt that the ship wa 
heading for the Canary Islands. Why had the ordinary 
route been changed in this way? Captain Launay, afte 
some hesitation, admitted that the regular course 
formally forbidden by Admiral Dompierre d’Hornoy, one ¢ 
the ministers. The reason for the alteration was abso- 
lutely ridiculous. 
The republicans had risen at Carthagena, with the 
result that the town and anchorage were both in the 
hands of the insurgents. MacMahon, in his hatred and fear 
of Internationalism, imagined that the Spanish revolu- 
tionary fleet was likely to have war-vessels cruising in the 
neighbourhood of Dakar in order to intercept the Virginie, 
which would be first called upon by the insurgents to 
surrender me, and, in the event of refusal, be destroyed by 
their guns. | 
I had never been in communication with the Cartha- ~ 
genian insurgents, so this contingency need not have been 
taken into consideration. But the clerical MacMahonists 
saw revolutionists everywhere, and thought it necessary to 
take this extraordinary precaution. 
We did not even approach Teneriffe, which the victorious - 
insurgents might have blockaded; but, in order to put 
them completely off our traces, we anchored in the waters 
of Palmas, the capital of the Canary Islands. I expected 
that my sea-sickness would cease when we came to anchor- 
age, but I soon perceived that it continued with redoubled - 




































rolled on her anchors with a E diaegeciatile see-saw 
m nent. 
is change of route deprived us of the letters, news, 
d newspapers we should probably have found at Dakar 
our relatives had supposed it to be one of our ports of 
ll. It was simply heart-breaking for all of us. Per- 
mally, I was more decided than ever to attempt another 
scape, and was constantly on the look-out for the oppor- 
unity that I thought would present itself, either at sea 
or in one of the ports. 
F - Isaw land through the scuttles several hundred yards 
distant, and it would have been easy enough for me to 
have swum to it, especially with the support of my corks. 
But the Canary Islands belonged to Spain, and Spain then 
. elonged to Alphonso XII., who would have considered it 
Be delicious duty to have handed me dripping wet to a 
7 government which was possibly more royalist than the 
king. I consequently contented myself with gazing at the 
' undulating hills that rose from the coast. 
After two days’ rest, which meant forty-eight hours’ 
i fatigue for my poor stomach, we put to sea again in search 
_ of the trade-winds, to find which it was indispensable to 
cross under the Brazilian coast and return with them to 
the Cape of Good Hope. A steam transport would have 
spared us these painful wanderings; but, perhaps, by one 
of those calculations which devotees are fond of making, 
' the men of the 24th May hoped that my forces would 
fail me during these months of journeying, and that, 
j having already fallen a prey to the sharks of the vestry, I 
should finish by falling into the jaws of the dog-fish of the 
southern seas. This possibility certainly had something 
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to do with the selection of this almost obsolete s: 
frigate, which groaned under the waves as if it v 
tinually on the point of falling to pieces. Tara 

One afternoon I saw the captain come down diet om 
panion ladder into our battery two steps at a time. H 
approached my cage and shouted to me— uy 

“M. Rochefort ! I have just made a coup d'état ! ip 

“Oh!” I replied. “That's rather serious, oo f 
hope it will not lead you to Sedan.” | 

“Tam not afraid of that,’ he added hastily, to calm m: ‘ 
anxiety. “Only I want to consult you about what I have 
done. I have been obliged to put Férat in the cells!” 

Férat, a former member of the central committee, was 
a Corsican, if I remember rightly, and a rather disagreeable 
fellow. He took upon himself to reply insolently to a 
perfectly legitimate observation made by the chief warder, 
and as he had manifested a disposition to habitually indulge 
in this tone, the captain ordered his removal from the cage, 
and had him locked up in an officer’s room, called the 
“black hole.” 

This was the coup d’état the captain told me he had 
perpetrated; but, so constant was his dread lest any 
outbreak should compromise the reputation of the voyage, 
that he was anxious to have my opinion as to the possible 
consequence of this display of energy. | 

After he had related all the incidents of the drama I 
pretended to become very thoughtful, and then replied, as 
though weighing my words— 

“Férat was undoubtedly wrong. He is not a bad 
man, but rather violent, like all Corsicans. But let me 
point this out to you: that you, alone in the French navy, 
have been in command of a transport on which, up to the 
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single e punishment inflicted. — If I were in your place, 
a Bet s certain pride in retaining this clean bill of 
h to the end. The confinement of Férat to the black 
sa sort of blot on the immaculate page of your log- 
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q “You are right,” cried Launay, suddenly awakened by 

is prospect. “I am going to put him back into his 

we, and nothing more shall be heard of the regrettable 

icident.” 

_ And Férat, who had been confined for something under 

hree minutes, returned in triumph to the cage, where 

his place had scarcely been allowed time to cool. 

- Some days afterwards, the captain, anticipating the 

usual hour of his chat, came down at dusk to tell me 

that we should cross the line the same night between 

“nine and ten—for the point which separates the northern 

and southern hemispheres has not yet been exactly 

~ determined. 

_ “The captain tells me that we shall cross the line in 
an hour or two,’ I said to Henri Place, Passedouét, and 

YN essager. “We are getting near the end.” 

4 I meant the end of the voyage. But Chevrier, who 

was very easily frightened, in spite of the iron spoon he 
had received in his hip, thought that I was referring to 

“our end, and perhaps to the end of the world. 

__ Why do you say that we are getting near the end, 

citizen Rochefort?” he inquired. “Is there any danger 

Boning the line ?” 

I caught the ball on the first bound, 

_ “What!” I exclaimed. “You don’t even know what 

crossing the line is ?” 

: _ VOL, II. F 
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. It’s incredible ! Then you don’t ‘enw? ea 
~ is cut in two by a line of fire?” — 3 SS See 

“I didn’t know it, citizen Rochefort.” sae 

“And that out of every three ships that cross it, we 
of them at least are lost in the flames?” 

“Tt can’t be true, citizen Rochefort.” 

“Ask Place and parr he ‘They will tell you 
what I have said is true.” am 

The pair of them confirmed my story, and adael 
even more dramatic. Poor Chevrier became nortibly 
anxious. We watched the working of our fiction on his 
feelings. When we saw that he was ripe for a crowning 
blow, I was mischievous enough to take Henri Place on on 
side, and say to him in a whisper, loud enough, however 
for our innocent victim to overhear everything— . 

“Perhaps we shall not all perish in the flames. 
you survive, please give these a aad to my relatives. I 
I’m saved, I will do anything for you.” 

We were near the equator, and the heat during the 
evening was simply unbearable. 

Chevrier remarked resignedly— 

“T don’t think we can be very far from the line of ire, 
it is so horribly hot.” 

Then, although it was scarcely eight o'clock, he slung o 
his hammock and went to bed without saying a word. 
Place, Messager, and I continued to stare at him, and when 
I saw the wretched boy slide trembling between the sheets 
and hide his head, I shouted at him satirically — 

“Hallo! It seems that Master Chevrier is not very 
comfortable in his mind.” . 

Then, raising himself to a sitting position in his 
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iock, he hurl ant eee? shaft in my Giri. 

- ts Eh aes is s 

ee snow some people who act as if they were brave, 

tre po quite as frightened as I am.” 

I don't hide myself away,’ I replied. “It isn’t very 

nusing - to take a header into a brazier; still we have 
e strength to stay up, and don’t conceal ourselves under 
r counterpanes! os 

, Then, at ten o'clock, when all lights were out, Henri 

la crawled under the hammock, and giving it a 

tremendous blow with his shoulder, knocked Chevrier 
inte Ene air. He fell back quite frightened on to his 





“Did any of you feel the shock?” shouted Messager. 
I thought we were lost, but we have crossed the line 
ll the same.” 
 Chevrier declared that he had actually been thrown 
nto the air, and wondered how the ship could possibly 
have resisted the shock. When, at about eleven o’clock, 
“the captain, who knew of the joke, came to our bars, I 
lescribed the fear we had undergone, and he replied, for 
_ Chevrier’s benefit— 
| “Tt _— pretty close, and we only just scrambled 
tl ough.’ 
_ Chevrier was the less suspicious because the crossing 
the line baptism for the sailors consists in drenching them 
with buckets of water, and in turning the hoses on them. 
We assured him that all this water was being thrown 
on one of the sails which had taken fire, and up to the 
‘a present moment the poor lad probably believes that he 
was in danger of death when he crossed the line that 











_ Such are the stupid sain fe hich in 
will reduce even middle-aged men. Neverthel 
turning over more serious matters in my nin 
incarceration of the little Leblane in the cage, whe 
was huddled up with the twenty-two women, had s 
affected his health that his pale face quite frighten 
I asked the captain to allow him to come and pass th 
afternoons in our cage, which was better ventilated, les 
crowded, and cleaner. The little exile, therefore, left his 
mother’s side after lunch and came across to play with us 
and we invented all sorts of games to amuse him. He was 
a charming, fair child, with sky-blue eyes and exquisitely 
fine features. Still, he was rather restless and abomina ply 
noisy. One of the younger warders, less considerate than 
his comrades, told the child one day in rather a rough tone 
of voice to be quiet. I informed the warder that as the 
youngster was in my care it was I, and nobody else, whe 
had a right to tell him to be silent. . 
“From the moment you are master here I’ve nothi ner 
more to say,’ replied the warder with a threatening 
glance. | - 
Unfortunately for him the captain came down into the 
battery at the very moment, and overheard the closing o 
words of the discussion. _ 
“To prove to you that I’m master here,” he said, “I shall 
put you in irons for a couple of days.” 
And, as a matter of fact, the master-at-arms took the 
insolent fellow to the bottom of the hold, and he was not 
seen again for forty-eight hours. It thus happened that 
only one man was punished during the whole of the passage 
and he was one of our warders. 
He hated me terribly for having in this way lessenec 




















agues Griaiibdally ina enflciently loud tone of voles. 
each aot ears, that happily oes would be Sem ie 
UL here! 

, We dure oceasionally our little friends, but never our 
ttle enemies. This low-class police agent was given the 
rection of a service in the Ducos Peninsula during the 
ust week of my stay, and he proposed to go back to the 
egulation which provided for the roll-call of the prisoners 
eing made daily instead of bi-weekly. Had this old- 
fashioned system been adopted escape would have been 
impossible, as we should not have had time to get clear 
away before our absence was noticed. 

The trade-winds were kind enough to wait for us at 
~ Brazil, where we came to anchorage off Saint Catherine, an 
i and that formed part of the marriage portion which the 
_ sister of the Emperor dom Pedro brought to the Prince de 
Joinville. 

The captain of the Virginie dropped anchor at some 
distance from the coast, doubtless fearing that some of the 
prisoners might attempt to escape. 

The fruit-vendors put off in boats to offer us their 
E refreshing merchandise. I purchased five hundred oranges, 
as large as little melons, to distribute in the cages. They 
were of a flavour which is unknown in Europe, and as 
_ they cost me but fifty centimes a hundred, my generosity 
only represented an expenditure of two francs and a half! 
| One of the warders who did our errands on shore left for 
_ Destero, the capital of Saint Catherine, and brought me 
: oo a caballero felt hat which the French Consul, a hatter 
in business on the island, sent out to me as a mark of 


Briapathy. 
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In spite of the intense heat the captain — or¢ 


ports to be closed every night, as they wo uld = 


presented a very convenient exit for a strong s 
who was disposed to attempt to reach the shore. 

Our stay off Brazil was arranged to last a couple o 
days, giving us just time to read our letters and reply tc 
them; but, as the post had not arrived at Destero, Captain 
Launay prolonged the call. It was a week before th 2 
packet was delivered by the Garonne, which had overtaken’ 
us, and was carrying out convicts—as distinct from politieny 
prisoners—to New Caledonia. 

Neither the sailors, nor the woman who distributed 
food on board—whom, by the way, I had made ill by my 
incessant retching—regarded us as criminals. : 

“My husband is in charge of the convicts,” she said. 
“ But you are not a criminal.” 

“What! Transportation for life in a fortified place i 
Don’t you consider that that makes me a criminal ?” 

“No; the criminals are convicts. You are only trans- 
ported as a political prisoner, which is not at all the same 
thing.” 

This meant that in her eyes we were not criminals, but 
vanquished, and were, so to speak, prisoners of war. She | 
was a charming travelling companion, full of decorum and — 
natural distinction. She would not have been out of place 
in the best-frequented drawing-room. 

Still she was only a fisherman’s daughter, and, brought 
up in a seaport town, often employed nautical expressions 
in her conversation. She frequently came to sit near our , 
cage, and confessed to me how keenly she suffered from | 
the contact with the wives that some of the convict 
warders were taking out with them, and whom they had 
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ses eaees most Senlackio conditions. 
I officials heard just before embarking that the © 
ri rol nen would be better treated than the single men 
Pe alcny, several of them went away and married the 
woman they met in the street! The conduct and 
guage of some of these creatures was so strange, that the 
ster : arns had to threaten to put one young wife in 
i before the ship had got out of the Bay of Biscay. 
“In spite of my efforts to get the better of the sea-sick- 
s I could not succeed in doing so, and the general opinion 
cet my fellow-prisoners, who noticed that I was so 
van and feeble, seemed to be ‘that I should never leave the 
sh ip alive. Nearly all of them wrote to their relatives to 
his effect, and the rumour spread in Paris that I was dead 
or, at all events, dying. Fortunately, in my letters to the 
children I gave them reassuring news, and told them to be 
on the look-out for any surprises that the future might 
have in store. 
_ At length the mail arrived. The captain had the 
F ‘delicacy to hand me my letters unopened, although in his 
position of governor of our floating prison he would have 
Bihcen within his rights had he broken the seals. To 
enable me to reply to them without any delay, he brought 
me a ship’s lantern which lighted me until midnight; an 
absolutely exceptional favour, as the rules provided that 
all lights should be out at a stated hour. 
He was simply swimming in joy himself, as he had 
received a rather long letter from Madame Adam which he 
hastened to read me, emphasizing every word. I have no 
right to peer into the heart of hearts of this worthy and, 
i taken altogether, sympathetic commander, but I should 
not be surprised if he imagined that he had produced an 
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do with the length of Madame Adam’s letter, and the 
multiplicity of her recommendations concerning mysel. 
From that day onwards I was treated not only as ¢ 
distinguished passenger, but like a sovereign. The ship’ 
officers organized a shooting-party on shore, and brough 
me back ten or a dozen of those delicious Brazilian bird: ; 





that one admires in the aviaries of zoological gardens, but 
can scarcely picture flying at liberty in the open air. 
The richness of their plumage did not prevent the cook 


plucking them like common larks, and they were ¢ 


served up for my dinner. My cage-companions, including 


Chevrier, naturally shared these privileges. I may add 
that they enjoyed the largest part of whatever I got, for 


I scarcely ate anything at all myself. 


The officers of the Garonne having been invited on 


board the Virginie, Dr. Perlié asked permission to introduce 


a lieutenant who was anxious to shake me by the hand. 
I received him with great pleasure, but the interview did 
not last long, for when he saw me, pale and dishevelled, 


dragging myself about the cage like a mortally wounded 


beast, he burst into tears, hid his face in his handkerchief, | 


and rushed up on deck. 


The next day we set sail, and, to help me to forget 
my sickness, the captain placed the ship’s library at my 
disposal, out of which I took a nautical dictionary that 


supplied me with the sense of a number of words which 

have passed into current language, though their origin is 

shrouded in mystery for most persons. | 
But Captain Launay made the serious mistake of 
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Gy tie ‘me a chart of New 
Be hits 'shese yards long by two yards 
; Il the islands, reefs, and rocks around the coast 
e ir ti ated. Thus the commander, who feared the 
ype of his prisoners more than anything else in the 
ld, supplied me with the means of effecting my own. 
.oticed a little rock in front of the Ducos Peninsula 
ich might be very easily approached. I immediately 
to myself, if a rowing-boat could take us off that rock, 
would be quite possible for our rescuers to convey us to 
a vessel lying broadside on to the shore. 
_ From that moment my plans were laid, and my mind 
fas made up. 

“We had still two months to live in this tarry atmosphere, 
9 which I found it impossible to accustom myself, and we 
were due to touch at no other port before our arrival in 
ew Caledonia. The nearer we got to the Cape of Good 
' Hope the more down-hearted I became, as the sea was 
‘running higher every day. I really don’t know what 
Vasco de Gama could have been thinking of when he 
Be naugurated this detestable route. 
The waves, especially at night, beat against our ports 
like blows from battering-rams, and the old wood of our 
frigate creaked and groaned as!if great castle doors were 
“being beaten in. The thirst for liberty was so strong that 
I sometimes indulged in hopes of a shipwreck. If we did 
‘not all perish by it, we should be thrown up on the nearest 
coast; no matter where it might be, so long as it were not 
_ the coast of France. 
_ The vessel mounted the crest of the waves and then 
_ dropped into furrows, out of which I never expected her to 
1 Seas often broke completely over the ship, forming 
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a sot of f sky that as hid the ther one. 
sailing close reefed, and navigating a succession. | 
pools, the extremity of the Cape forming a point 
which the currents gathered inconceivable strength. © ie 

It was impossible to get on deck for several anys n 
to prevent me from smashing my head during the v 
lurchings of the vessel, I was lashed to the bars of 
cage. 4 
After our baking in Brazilian waters, the thermomete: 
now went down a long way below zero, the ice around the 
Antarctic pole, which for some reason or another no “7 
has attempted to explore, covering a much wider area the 
around the other. A glacial wind blew from the south— 
for it was from the north that heat now came to us. 

As Louise Michel's first act was to distribute among 
her comrades the “wedding trousseau” she had received | 
from MacMahon, she now found herself reduced to stand- 
ing on deck in the intense cold, with icicles hanging 
from the rigging, her naked feet pushed into loose canvas 
slippers. 

Captain Launay did not know how to get her to accept — 
a pair of warm felt boots, to prevent her from catching her 
death of cold, and came to beg me to help him to overcome - 
her scruples. 

“Tf I offer them to her, ” he said, “she will refuse them — 
point-blank. You must send them to her as coming from 
yourself.” 

I entered into the spirit of the thing, and had the boots — 
handed to her with a little note, in which I explained that — 
my daughter had given them to me before we left, but 
that they were too small, and I hoped she would accept 
them and wear them for the sake of the giver. For two 
























ior of ce on : Hie ek 
third tig tenehody else was wearing them. The lack 
Ae oa world’s goods is not always a preventive against 
x one’s kindness exploited. 
fp isocth we got out of the iceberg region and entered 
Treral seas, where periods of desolating calm succeeded 
e Cape gales. There were days when we did not make a 
not an hour, and I calculated that at that rate we had 
ighteen months before we could hope to perceive the coast 
f New Caledonia. 
_ After we had passed four months to a day between 
he decks, the look-out man signalled the New Caledonian 
1ountains on December 10th. We left France on August 
10th. Seen from afar, the land which, according to all 
_ probability and by virtue of the law, was to be my tomb, 
_ struck me as being grey and desolate. But this was only 
an optical delusion, and the nearer we approached, the 
better able were we to distinguish the tropical verdure 
"of the island. The sea was perfectly calm, and the thought 
of soon setting foot on solid ground gave me back strength, 
health, and good humour almost in the twinkling of an 
i eye. 
Still the disembarkation was not effected without 
incident. Some of the difficulties looked like developing 
into dramas. Amongst the women condemned to trans- 
portation in a fortified place were Madame Lemel and 
Louise Michel. Their legal place of imprisonment was 
_ the Ducos Peninsula, where, under the same sentence as 
our friends, we were about to be transferred. 
| Louise and Madame Lemel were consequently extremely 
be - surprised when the governor, Gauthier de la Richerie, 
who came on board the Virginie to watch our removal, 
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Ae open naa near - Bourail, where, he» 8 
find greater comfort than at any spot on t 
Peninsula. He expected them to be profuse in th« 
The proposal, however, was Passes in these te 
Madame Lemel— 
“We have not requested, and shall not ancoptld 
favour, and intend to go and live with our fellow-p1 moll 
at the fortified place provided by the law.” Ji 
“But,” replied the governor, “the moment I hay ‘ 
chosen you another domicile you have only to obey my 
instructions.” * 
“We shall show so little obedience,” retorted Madame 
Lemel, “that if we are not sent to rejoin our friends or 
the peninsula, Louise and I will drown ourselves at eight 
o'clock, sharp, to-night !” 4 
The unfortunate governor little anticipated so energetic 
a protest. He understood that the prisoners’ resolution 
was irrevocable, and simply replied— 
“That’s quite enough, ladies. You shall go to the Ducos 
Peninsula.” . 
And they went there. 
“What will happen in New Caledonia?” queried the 
Gazette de France. If its editors had been made of the 
same stuff as political prisoners, this is what they would 
have seen. The eight hundred prisoners inhabiting the 
peninsula, were drawn up on each side of our passage, and 
rushed towards me the moment Iappeared. I was virtually 
passed from one to the other with every display of effusion 
_and handshaking. Everybody competed to induce me to 
visit his abode, and to asa: me ‘ae to the canteen to clink 
glasses. 13 
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aia Sahin, Pestked from one end to the other 
pee that was reserved for us, and which was 
s 7 ‘fortified’ by the sea. The demonstration was so 
* siastic that the penitentiary staff, assembled on the 
ding-stage, appeared to regard it with anxiety, as though 
aring that it might develop into a rising. , 
- The limits of the Ducos Peninsula were fixed by posts 
syond which it was forbidden to pass. The landscape 
resented quite a pleasing appearance. 
_ Although Dufaure had declared in Parliament that 
ansportation would mean “exile in a colony,” we were 
s good as imprisoned under the open sky. The most 
cynical lying had once more played its part in the 
organization of this settlement. Exile admits the right 
_ to move freely about, to labour and earn one’s living; yet 
not one of us had authority to go to Noumea or elsewhere 
_ to dispose of the produce of his industry. Nobody had 
_ any implements of labour, and the money that would have 
_ served to purchase raw material was taken out of our 
possession. Besides this, exile admits of the establishment 
_ of friendly or business intercourse ; but permission to visit 
| ie us was very rarely accorded to outsiders. 

;. In short, it was the galleys in a mitigated form, 

_ where, instead of being put to forced labour, we were 

a g kept i in forced idleness. 
fe I was so suddenly and so violently carried away by 
my companions that I did not notice that my fellow- 
_ passengers had not followed, and were answering a roll-call 
on the landing-stage—a ceremony I certainly did not 
_ anticipate. 
t The marine infantry captain, military commander of 
q the peninsula, was exasperated at the hearty reception 
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my predecessors had accorded me, and 
make an immediate show of authority. — v 
resting from the effects of the journey in the tl whe 
Olivier Pain and Paschal Grousset offered me | tal 
a warder approached, and ordered me to follow him 
the prison. —a 
I was a hundred leagues from imagining the motive 
of this revolting incarceration. My guard told me thal 
I had to thank the captain, whose name was Lanoé, : 
it, and that the punishment was inflicted to show every 
body that he intended to make no difference in my tre 
ment to what was meted out to the other prisoners. Hi is 
excuse for locking me up was that I had missed the roll- 
call. . 
The prison was a low-roofed cabin, buzzing wit n 
mosquitoes. It contained a plank bed which did duty for 
a seat. There was no mattress and no bed-covering, and 
the plank was placed at such an angle that it was impossible 
to lie on it unless you wished to roll to the ground. 

This convict-warder officer was a perfect brute, and 
was simply hated by the prisoners, whom he annoyed in- 
every way in his power. I recollect seeing him gallop 
across the peninsula, and purposely ride his horse through - 
plantations that it had taken some poor wretches months — 
to cultivate. And when one of the prisoners’ dogs, 
frightened at this brutal intrusion, barked at the invader, — 
the scoundrel ordered the owner of the animal to be im-— 
prisoned for eight days, pretending that he had excited the - 
dog to bite him. : 

The idiot thought the twenty-four hours’ imprisonment — 
he inflicted upon me would bring him promotion. He was 
very much surprised when the governor of New Caledonia 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
LIFE IN A PENAL SETTLEMENT. 


THE commander of the Virginie, extremely astonished at 
not having found a telegram at Noumea directing him 
to take me back to Europe, would not leave the colony 
without saying good-bye. 

Accompanied by all his officers, he came ashore to shake 
hands for the last time. It was in reality the last time, 
as I never saw him again, and so far from being indebted 
to me for his promotion, it was on my account that he 
was placed on the unattached list, in the same way that 
it was due to me that Gauthier de la Richerie was after- 
wards dismissed. 

Grousset and Pain’s cabin was constructed of mud and — 
straw, supported by branches cut from the forest, where 
the prisoners occasionally repaired for shelter. It consisted 
of three rooms, and was open to all sorts of weather, the 
entry having no door, and the windows no glass. It was 
rather a shed than a lodging, The right wing of the 
building was unfinished, and would have remained so 
if the newspapers received on the peninsula had not 
- announced my coming arrival. The prisoners set to work 
to complete the hut, and when I landed I found them still 
busily engaged on the task. In a few days my walls were 
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dm: a roof Aitibntdy thick not to let the rain 
through, except under exceptional circumstances. 
as nd who had preferred to await a problematic 
inesty at the citadel of Ré, rather than attempt an escape 
th me which was almost certain to be successful, had 
ven sent here and was living near our habitation. He 
ansformed my hammock into a girth bed. However, this 
forded me a none too comfortable sleeping-place, as the 
rooden frame stuck into my back. But with nothing 
etter it was bound to be acceptable. 

_ I paid the masons two hundred franes for completing 
ny hut, and was pained to see them all stretched out 
m the strand in the afternoon, sleeping in a congested 
tate under a torrid sun, and bathed in perspiration. 
They might have put these two hundred frances on one 
side; but they preferred to invite their friends and to 
spend the money in drink. As wine cost about a franc 
i bottle at the canteen, one can guess the number of 
corks that flew about. When I expressed astonishment 
| that a man could find any pleasure in applying the torture 
of alcohol to himself, one of the prisoners explained that a 
“good many of his comrades did not drink for the satisfac- 
tion of drinking, but simply to become intoxicated. It 
insensibility that they sought in the absorption of so 
inc: liquid, and they continued sipping and sipping it 
until they fell helpless. For an ordinary drinker the 
pleasure lies in drinking ; intoxication is the inconvenience. 
. many of these infoitiinat creatures, anxious to drown 
the reality in illusions, the absorption of wine by the 
| quart was only a means of procuring the satisfaction of 
i Sleeping off its effects. 

| I employed my first three weeks on the peninsula 
‘ P VOL. Il. G 
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in making excursions, which, however, it 
to push very far, as the inexorable boundary-n 
up in front of me at the end of about thre S 
an hour's walk. What Dufaure had the mmmienee a 
exile in a “colony” consisted of an allotment scarce y 
couple of leagues in circumference. Two-thirds of this w 
represented by the sands of a shelly coast on which t 
most capable gardener would have endeavoured in vai 
to cultivate a single stalk of sorrel. 

New Caledonia is about as unproductive as if it wer 
in the neighbourhood of the North Pole. Twelve months 
suffices to exhaust the light and absolutely superfi i : 
soil. It seems to be made for the accommodation of con- 
victs, and does not even possess the means of nourishing 
them. Whatever be done it is, and will remain, a vast 
penal settlement. J 

The English, who are as clever at colonizing as we are 
unskilful, occupied New Caledonia for some time after 
its discovery by Captain Cook; then, having cut the stumps 
of the sandal trees, the only valuable product of the 
country, they abandoned it to us, knowing that if they y 
could not get anything out of it, we should certainly be 
unable to do so. 

Nevertheless, the phosphorescent sea on the pale night 
when the moon shone so brightly that we were able to 
read by its light, formed a spectacle of poetic beauty, 
When the evening atmosphere was slightly moist, I 
frequently sat and watched lunar rainbows in colours 
exactly similar to sun rainbows. I used to lie at fu ' 
length on one of the great layers of shiny basalt, whic 1 
looked as if it had been polished by the waves, and cor 
templated, not the Great’ Bear of our hemisphere, but ib 
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83 
Southern Cross, a collection of stars in a somewhat 
coherent order, which Christians have absolutely insisted 
90n recognizing as in the form of a cross. 

On clear nights the stars seemed ready to fall on our 
eads, so close to us did they appear. The canopy of the 
eavens is infinitely lower in these latitudes than in ours. 
4 The sunsets generally recalled the one depicted in 
urner’s incomparable painting, Ulysses quitting Poly- 
: is, hanging in the London National Gallery. They 
were of liquefied gold, transfused with amethyst. I have 
is 






= some of such splendour as to compel one to scream 
‘out in admiration. Then, after this supreme and brilliant 
i plaze of fire, night fell like the curtain on the apotheosis 
“of a fairy spectacle. At ten minutes to eight the sky was 
a blaze of light, at eight o’clock it was black. Dusk is 
almost unknown there, and the charming expression, “in 
- the gloaming,” would not be understood. 
| 3 Flowers are very rarely seen in New Caledonia, and 
animals do not exist at all. Beyond the rats which are 
‘brought in ships, and a species of pigeon, also European, 
that has become acclimatized and transformed, the settler 
seeks in vain for any sort of living creature—hare, rabbit, 
_ goat, partridge, or pheasant. The goddess of the island is a 
horrible variety of bat called roussette, which the Kanakas 
regard as a sacred animal. The red hair of these beasts, 
platted like the meshes of human hair seen in coiffeurs’ 
_ windows, is used to decorate the necks and shoulders of 
_ the “ Popinges” of the aristocracy. 

For some time my best friend was a sea-anemone. It 
closed up at night in a shelly tube, like a large pen-holder 
_ let into a rock, and opened in the morning, warmed by the 
_ Sun, after having been bathed by the Ocean, and spread 

















itself out into a splendid dk ured pin 
had the consistency of the petals of camelias, | “ 
anemones I have had an opportunity of examinir n 

in aquariums, I have never discovered a single on 
such a wonderful mixture of colours. Pélisson 1 
tamed spiders, I hoped to make a companion of 
anemone. But I was stupid enough to show it to oth 
and one morning, on going down to the rocks, found it 
pieces, with its shell crushed. 

The mosquito is a Machiavellian creature who: s 
deceptions are incredible. It is in vain that you 
deavour to hermetically close your bed with the mos 
carefully made net. When the wretched insect discovers 
that it is impossible to get into your sheets from above, 
it crawls up from underneath. It defies the tigh est 
fitting garments, and will bite you through the thickest 
of materials. One New Caledonian mosquito is sufficient 
to frighten you—to have to fight two hundred is enough 
to drive you mad. Sometimes we went of an oe 0 
Henry Bauér’s cabin to play cards. The light attracte 
such swarms of mosquitoes between the players, that it 
became impossible to see from one end of the table to 
the other through the battalions of these winged blood- 
suckers. 

Olivier Pain, Paschal Grddasel and I, when we thought 
we had been sufficiently devoured, often took our girth 
beds to the top of the mountain to finish the night in 
comparative peace. Here the wind blew more strongly 
than at the base of the hills, and swept the smaller insects 
away. Still, even here, we occasionally felt ei 


grasshoppers drop down on our heads and strike ow 
cheeks with the noise of a slap. 
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he I ll-tops, we Facisestaieh to sleep with 
x the sheets in order not to be surprised by 
hich shone very hotly at an early hour, On 
g, we put our beds on our shoulders again and 
1 the hill to our huts. 
Hude dled together in the settlement, we were not 
as 19 oht in contact with the French element of the colony, 
w with the Kanakas. Personally, during the three 
nonths I spent on the Ducos Peninsula, I did not catch 
ight of a single native, with the exception of the servant, 
or, to be exact, the slave of a canteen-keeper, who came 
~ from Noumea to lunch with us and brought his porter. 
For, in spite of all the proclamations and decrees of 
smancipation, the slave traffic continues in Oceania just 
as in the days when the standing of a slave-owner 
‘depended upon the number of slaves he kept. The 
formula of purchase is slightly different, but the effect 
is the same. Modern hypocrisy has simply replaced the 
word “slavery” by the word “engagement.” A native of 
the neighbouring isles—the Loyalty Islands, the New 
Hebrides, or Fiji—falls into the hands of pirates by ruse 
_ or force, and is brought to market at Noumea, where he 
is hired out to a colonist for one, two, or three years 
at a fixed sum, of which the native naturally obtains no 
share. 

Beyond the fishing, which was scarcely ever productive, 
our sole distraction took the form of swimming-parties, 
that lasted from eight o'clock in the morning until noon. 
We then left the water famished, but generally had to content 
ourselves with some stinking scraps that were served up 
_ for our consumption. If, thanks to the little money in 
_ my possession, I had not ordered some viands to be brought 
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out from Weuee? I baliavé : “should : 
traction of the stomach, == . 
One hundred degrees of heat invited us Re indulge 
continual baths, but unfortunately they ended by viel | 
our skins instead of refreshing us, I would have a“ 
my salt baths for one fresh-water tub. Still our swim 
were not fatiguing, as the density of the water in th 
































Pacific Ocean enables the bather to support himself o 
the surface almost without effort. After a nih 
lessons, Olivier Pain, who had never ventured in half a 
fathom of water before in his life, swam well enough tc 
go round the cape from one bay to the other. One day 
he narrowly escaped drowning, and if I had not throw 
him the corks I was playing with, he would proba 
have gone under. When we got him out his foot was 
bleeding, and we concluded that he had been bitten by 
a shark. These brutes constituted the great danger of _ 
our natatory promenades. 4 
I was becoming more and more anxious concerning — 
the welfare of my children, and should have endeavoured — 
to write something, if it were only my impressions on — 
outlawry; but it is difficult to gauge the state of lazy — 
fatigue that a hundred odd degrees Fahrenheit plunge you ~ 
into! The pen melts in your fingers and the brain in © 
your head. It required an effort to reply to the letters 4 
we received about once a month from France by steamer — 
from Australia. Reading was a similar torture. In spite 1 
of ourselves we sank into a savage state, our only pre- — 
occupation being how we could doctor up the disagreeable — 
food that was served us in rations. “An invitation to lunch — 
became an appreciable present. Most of our time was — 
spent in searching for winkles, and hooking the occupants 
a 





ae ares a of a pte They were then 
“eg ik ca di  caaae stomach to 
Still this ruminant’s life was better than 
2 we ind led in the courtyard of a prison, where 
on rched round one after the other in single file. Every 
pend then a transport landed batches of prisoners’ 
ives, who made the journey from France to join their 
isb sbe bids, and children who had applied to be sent to 
eir fathers. Life here was not enviable, still it did not 
nean the total suppression of all contact with the outside 
world as at Saint-Martin-de-Ré and at Oleron. 
ay feeling of oppression provoked by the idea of the 
_ distance separating us from our dear ones was painful, 

Btinet agonizing. One felt as though in a tomb, with the 
stone, six thousand five hundred leagues thick, in front of 
. : ou, and not above you. Unfortunately there were no X 
rays to traverse this opaque body! What pleasure could 
one experience in writing the children a letter that they 
would receive two or three months later, while we had to 
i wait a further three months for the reply, making six 
_ altogether, by which time our news would be stale ? 

— One of our fellow-prisoners, a bookbinder named 
_ Piffeau, made up his mind to courageously face this exile in 
- “colony” which old Dufaure flashed in the face of a 
_ public that was astonished at so much perseverance in 
ferocity and persecution. The plucky Piffeau had his 
¢ wife and son and daughter sent out to him—the latter 
F a child of ten years of age, who soon had the sources 
_ of life sapped by privations, climate, and changes. The 
~ charming girl visibly lost flesh, yet none of us knew how to 
; stop the ravages of the malady. She was fair, with blue 
-eyes—too large for her face, large as the common grave— 


































and would have grown into a pte: young: wor ee 
image of this interesting little condemned girl is ¢ 
before my: eyes. Alas, the dear child was delivered fi fro 
her sufferings at the same time as we were from ours, an 
escaped from life at the hour we escaped from the peninsula 

Less touching relations were established between us ? 
and another family. The father, although sentenced to 
confinement in a fortified place, lived on the other side c ) 
the hills with his wife; his daughter having obtained a 2» 
situation in a millinery house at Noumea, where, as ma 7 
be easily imagined, fashions were somewhat behind date, 
Every now and then the young lady, who was very 
agreeable, and wanted to enjoy herself, took the boat to the - 
peninsula, and spent from Saturday to Monday with her 
parents. We used to invite them to lunch or dinner, 
and afterwards visited the grottoes together, where the 
girl was fond of pretending to be frightened at harmless — 
snakes, and clinging to me for protection. As may be — 
guessed, I had other things than this flirtation to think © 
about, and the childish intrigue was entirely due to the fact 
that I was kept in forced indolence. Further, it was not — 
I who started it. This love-affair, which never went 
beyond the stage of an ébauche, very nearly brought 
about a catastrophe at the moment of our escape. 

After an insufficient lunch we sometimes went for a — 
stroll in the direction of the cemetery, called the “ Beuret” 
field, this being the name of the first prisoner interred in — 
it. One day Pain and I noticed some cattle grazing, and — 
an old man in a white smock and straw hat seated on a 
stone, mounting a melancholy guard over the animals. He : 
was certainly not one of our fellow-prisoners, for we knew — 
them all by sight. We asked him how he came to be there, 





















wes an ake sole ae. ‘and was 
for any “work beyond the watching of cattle. He 
plas ost three fingers from his right hand, and when I 
1 him on the subject of this mutilation, he made 
fright revelation as if it were the most natural 
x in the world— 
« “In consequence of an attempt at escape several con- 
ict were interrogated. I didn’t even know of the proposal, 
ut they pretended that I was mixed up in it, and, to make 
ie confess, put my fingers in pinchers and crushed them 
0 badly that they were obliged to amputate them the 
t day. From that time I’ve only been fit to mind 
sattle.” 
_ We did not even ee our eyes to satisfy ourselves what 
were the tortures of the galleys. Our ears sufficed. Every 
| Wednesday, at about ten or eleven o'clock, we heard the 
_ yelling from the Island of Nou which was borne across 
to us by the waves, excellent conductors of sound. The 
warders were applying the regulation bastinado to the 
- convicts. They were attached to a form, stripped to the 
| loins, while the “corrector,” a gigantic mulatto, belaboured 
i them with a whip of bullocks’ sinews. His energy depended 
i upon the size of the coin the convict was able to slip into 
his hand before the punishment commenced. People call 
| ior equality in the face of the law; why, it does not even 
exist i in face of the bastinado! 
: The convict régime is as monstrously demoralizing as 
if can possibly be imagined. It will hardly be believed that 
some of these creatures live and die without knowing what 
_ are a woman’s charms. Sent by their frequently infamous 
_ parents, at ten or eleven years of age, to a House of Correc- 
tion, they leave it at sixteen or eighteen, and are thrown 































~— © Terrors.” 








eawtsdee: This leads them to the penal set : aa wl 
their punishment is constantly doubled on account of tl 
rebellion or attempts to escape. It is extremely rare t 
they make old bones, and as a rule they die off in Ch 
cells, without having even had an idea of what femi 
love is, except by reading books which describe and elri 
passions they do not understand. E. 
Society, boastful of its foresight, thus fabricates monst 
who are about fit to be compared with those of which hi 
Sistine Chapel is so proud. : 
Some of the convicts on the Island of Nou, howeve 
lead a relatively happy existence. They are those called 
the “Terrors,” and form a squadron of bandits, who, fearing 
nothing and drawing back in face of no danger, hold ne 
whole personnel of the convict station under their domina- 
tion, the warders included. The latter are usually very 
cowardly, and keep all their abuse of authority for h e 
timid creatures who cringe beneath their blows and tremble 
before their revolvers. But they study their men, and 
know which convicts are fearless of the guillotine, and will 
not hesitate to stab them if they consider themselves 
unfairly treated. 
Therefore the guards and the unmanageable element 
have a sort of tacit arrangement by virtue of which they 
mutually spare one another. The terrorized pay for the 
The penal settlement on the Island of Nou accommodated 
prisoners ofall classes of society—from notaries, who we e 





musicians he could find Saad the convicts 
the music at his receptions. Still, to spare his 
f both sexes the sight of these miserable creatures, 
ealed them behind a curtain. They played there 
ughout the night, the heat of the gas adding to that 
he atmosphere, and did not even receive a glass of water 
lake their thirst. A warder stood guard over them, 
pte who sounded too many false notes were inscribed 
e list for the following Wednesday’s bastinado. One 
urally asks what pleasure could the guests feel when they 
nced to such music! The New Caledonian functionaries, 
must be said, were not of a high order of morality. 
le capital disgorged all the scum of its bureaux into this 
nitentiary colony. 
- With more substantial food, and without the dampness 
which we were almost continually pickled, this savage 
e would have had its charms. Despite as I often 
flected— 
_ “Tam not sorry to have seen this. But it is pretty 
early time to go and see something else!” 

































CHAPTER XXIIL 
A BLOW FOR FREEDOM, 


TRANSPORTATION, like a joke, is the better for being sho 
On awakening one morning I said to my cabin companions 

“Now! I should just like to know by what door 1 
are to leave this place!” i 

They detailed to me all the attempts to escape organ is 
during the past year, which had failed fatally and miserabl 
because not one of them was arranged on a common-se: a 
basis. Can any one imagine a, prisoner, by trade a carriag 
maker, wasting months in building a boat about seven ¢ 
eight yards long, of trees felled in the forest, and fitting he 
with masts for which Paschal Grousset cut the sails out « 
his sheets? When everything was ready fifteen prisonel 
gathered on the shore, with trunks and baggage, for the 
were all anxious to take away their family relics. By th 
time the craft was loaded with these things there sca 
remained room for the passengers, who, under the mos 
favourable conditions, had to look forward to a thre 
weeks’ voyage. Happily for everybody, the boat ha 
hardly been pushed from the shore before it split in halve 
and the fruit of six months’ labour went to the bottom 
the sea. If it had held together until they were hal f 
mile out, all would have been drowned, as Rastoul and f 
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> FOR FREEDOM. 
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oung naval doctor offered his services, but the 
orities soon became suspicious of his frequent trips 
m Noumea to the peninsula, and the project fell to the 
Ir and, as so many others had done. 

Sequestration leads to dreaming, and dreaming to mad- 
ss. Unfortunate creatures without implements of labour 
3 ica and above all without the least knowledge of 
hysics, set themselves with indefatigable courage to solve 
e problems of aérial navigation and of the flying man. 
ssi never got the idea of a brick balloon out of his head. 

- Now, there was one method which presented chances 
f success, and a prisoner must have been insane not to 
have recognized this, and attempted to escape on the very 
first day. It was based upon an understanding with one 
of the foreign vessels, American or Australian, that came 
‘to anchor every now and then in the port of Noumea. 
Juring the eighteen months devoted to elaborating a 
Scheme of escape no one had thought of this; still it was 
simple, and, all said and done, relatively easy to realize. — 
The principal objection lay in the price that the ship’s 
_ commander would probably exact before he consented to 
put his vessel at the disposal of the fugitives. But even 
| if they could not find the money on the spot, they had all 
“left their families in France, who would club together to 
_ make up the required sum. - Instead of exhausting their 
efforts in constructing boats that foundered on the first 
contact with the waves, it would be infinitely more logical 
to obtain the use of a ready-made ship. There was no 
_ dearth of intermediaries, since more than fifty of our com- 
: _ panions had, as prisoners sentenced to simple transportation, 
obtained permission to go and seek work in Noumea itself. 
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What men lack as a ae ue ligence, char 
or initiative; it is almost always good sense. 3 a 02 
my time shrugging my shoulders at the otupofying ™ 
gestions that were made for plans of escape. — “a 
I continued, nevertheless, to study the one whic ¢ 
had made up my mind might be attended with s 
The little rock I discovered.on the chart: thekthaes capt 7 
of the Virginie lent me was my constant objective. — 
sometimes swam out to it to take note of its conforme 5 I 
and the points where it was possible to land, and I alway 
returned more strongly convinced than ever that it wa 
on this block of granite, sheltered from the patrols, ant 
hidden amongst the basalts, that we ought to await a boat 
to row us to a ship lifting anchor in the roadstead. | 
A prisoner who, although condemned to transportation 
in a fortified place, had by some means or other obtain ! 
permission to go to Noumea to purchase provisions for 
resale to us, was the first man I sounded on the subject of 
the escape, without appearing to insist upon immediate 
action being taken. He promised me he would “see about 
the matter” and “give his attention” to it; but showed 
no enthusiasm, and had evidently made up his mind to — 
shilly-shally with me. He made more money out of us here 
than he had earned in Paris before his conviction, and was 
not exactly anxious to lose a custom which he would 
probably have some difficulty in scraping. together else- 
where. I immediately saw that I had delivered a blow in 
the air, and was worried at the prospect of a possible 
denunciation, for I learnt afterwards that this protégé of 
_ the penitentiary administration was regarded with sus- 
picion by his comrades. I consequently took advantage 
of the opportunity afforded by his delivering a quarter 
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$ en all idea of yh tose to escape, as 
vt was toe perilous and its success too pro- 


iis quite aan at this first defeat, and was Gai 
) my mind to try in some other quarter, when a 
ul chemist, who had lived at Rochefort and knew my 
nily during my detention at Fort Boyard, visited me in 
y cabin. He brought me some delicacies, and showed 
ich cordiality, and seemed so desirous to lighten my 
ufferings, that I risked taking him into my confidence. 
But I had not reckoned with discipline and professional 
honour. He declined to have anything to do with what 
he ererded as a mad undertaking, the result of which 
might be that I should get myself shot. I pretended to 
q allow myself to be persuaded by him, and took a warm- 

h arted leave, after having thanked him for his present of 
~ fruit. 
But these refusals to aid my scheme began to dis- 
courage me, and I was on the point of totally modifying 
1 y tactics. Indeed, if one were willing to risk leaving 
- ’s bones en route, it was within the bounds of possibility 
that an escape might be effected by land. After getting 
_ beyond the limits of our settlement, taking to the earth 
“ike hares during the day and running like rabbits during 

_ the night, the most northerly point of New Caledonia 
might be reached if, not to lose our way, we stuck to the 
coast. The danger lay in coming into contact with the 
E colonial gendarmerie posts situated on the road, but three 
| or four determined swimmers could very well get past the 
_ stations by water and then land and continue their 
































Dine out of sda of the guar¢ , We 
arrival of a Kanaka boat, to take poses re 
use it for reaching the New Hebrides, which wei e 
than twenty-five leagues distant. 

Oliver Pain undertook to superintend the comm 
department. 

We also needed to be armed with revolvers in « 
an attack on the part of the natives, who are entrust 
with the duty of capturing escaped convicts, and wot 1 
have sacrificed us in a moment in the hope of obtai nin; 
a reward. | ) " 

This expedition presented a number of terrible con- 
tingencies. The news of our departure would upset the 
whole colony, and all the civil and military forces wo ld 
be mobilized against us. The best card we should have to 
play would be to leave it to be supposed that we had left 
on board ship for Australia, and that it was consequently 
useless to search for us on the island. There still remained 
the peril of our landing amongst the New Hebrides 
savages, a passionately cannibalistic people, who during 
the previous year had massacred and eaten the crew of a 
French gunboat, not even sparing the officer in command. ~ 

But I was dying to see my children again. I said to 
myself: “ 1 am not any more stupid than the brutes in whose 
charge I am placed, and if I epoca make up my mind t 
escape from them, I shall escape.” 1 

I should, therefore, most likely have attempted this 
almost desperate scheme, having already ordered the 
provisions from a cantineer named Dusser, of Noumeé 
if, at the critical moment, I had not noticed a man conta yo 
towards our cabin who shouted my name from a distanay 
on catching sight of me— | 































he rer lol a, pie Gen beard, ‘aa I did not 
enize him at first as my companion on the straw in the > 
pit at Oleron, and the sharer of my fleas. Condemned 
imple transportation, he obtained his transfer from the 
des Pins to Noumea, where he was employed at the 
visi on-merchant’s with whom I dealt. His name was 
stien Grandthille. 

| Whatever has been said, repeated, and related, it is to 
‘this brave fellow, and to nobody else, that we owed the 
a of our adventurous escape. But for his devotion 
id his passive submission to the instructions we gave 
im, the affair would have come to grief, just like all 
Pathers that my companions had organized during the 
revious eighteen months, This friend insisted before 
everything else on making me the following declaration— 

_ “Citizen Rochefort, I am yours body and soul. If in 
ny way I can be of use to you, dispose of my services. 
| Til follow your orders exactly.” 

b 4 _ I saw in a moment that I had now found our rescuer, 
I told him that his offers of service could not possibly have 
come at a better moment, and I then gave him the following 
instructions— 

_ “When you see an American or, preferably, an English 
| ‘vessel anchor in port, try and become acquainted with the 
Captain ; if you find that he is of the right sort, ask him 
_to take five or six of us on board for a sum which you 
| can fix at first at ten thousand frances. If he asks for twenty 
thousand, give them; forty thousand, give them; in short, 
you may go up to a hundred thousand francs. Once free, 
Tshall be able to manage to earn that sum.” 
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THE ADVENTURES OF M 






begging me not to worry about ‘in, Bg askit 
leave him on shore if his participation would hinder 
flight in the slightest. I replied that an hour a er ¢ C 
departure the whole peninsula would know that it 
he who had prepared the rescue; that the convict-w 
Commander Lanoé, and the governor would oot aaa a i 
as responsible, and wreak their rage on him. Consequently 
he exposed himself to imprisonment with hard labour, an 
possibly to a worse fate. I therefore made it clear to hin 
that if he hesitated a moment about taking his passa oe 
with us he was to do nothing in the matter, and sim oly 
let our interesting conversation pass out of his mind. q 

He gave in, and promised to be one of the party. 
Several days passed without his giving any sign of life, 
Accompanied by Pain, I daily climbed the mountain, where 
we feasted our eyes on the sight of the vessels in port 
at Noumea, and speculated as to which-one it would be 
that would carry us towards Europe. At length Grand- 
thille put in an appearance with a bogus stock of vegetables, 
and a real stock of news. An Australian vessel, hailing 
from Neweastle, New South Wales, had arrived in New 
Caledonia with coals, of which, by the way, the colony 
was short, as of everything else. 

Our friend had immediately gone on board, and by 
a most encouraging coincidence found the captain reading 
Bow Bells in his cabin, opened exactly at a page containing 
my biography, with a portrait at its head. Grandthille 
had not much difficulty in making him understand that 
he wished him to hide the man whose portrait he was 
looking at in the hold of his barque, known by the 
name of the P.C. #. He then offered him ten thousanc 





















ww accepted the Shee without any 7 Gietisslbas 
ed us s that he had still a week to remain in port 
Noumea to deliver the coals and settle his accounts. 
advised that the crew should not be let into the secret, 

the hope of being recompensed by the authorities might 
rhaps lead one of the men to give information, for which 

would certainly have been well paid. The basis of our 

cape was thus laid. 

Still it was a question of confidence so far as the 

ustralian captain was concerned, as I had not the ten 

jousand franes in my possession. I simply had a balance 

f a few hundred francs, representing the discount of a 

promissory note whieh fell due on my arrival in London, 

and which I tock up in person. This was not allowed 

0 constitute a difficulty. The excellent Captain Law 
marked— 

_ “M. Henri Rochefort is too much of a gentleman not to 
i: spect his word of honour.” 

The question of payment was not again mentioned. 

7 _ Jourde and Balliére, who had made an unsuccessful 
attempt some time previously to escape from Noumea, 

| x vhere they held situations, took up the negotiations in 
0 wder to decide upon the day and hour of departure, as well 
\ as upon the method of transporting to the ship the three 
i ‘the six fugitives who lived on the Ducos Peninsula. 

| hg The captain informed us that it would be impossible to 
f send his own boat to fetch Grousset, Olivier Pain, and myself. 
He was anxious, in the event of the scheme falling through 
and an inquiry and trial being ordered, to be able to 
y that we had got on board unknown to him, and thus 


te i avoid any connivance on his part being proved. 
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too -«- THE ADVENTURES OF MY | 


It was that good fellow Grandthille who again un 
took to remove our embarrassment. Nearly every m 10 
ing he brought provisions to the peninsula in his employe 
boat. On the day fixed for our departure he purpos 
keeping the key of the padlock which was used to a 
the boat to the quay, and promised to bring the craft o1 
himself to the spot where we should await him—one 
imagine with what anguish. This spot was easy to decid 
upon. It could be no other than the little rock that | 
had picked out on the chart, as it was easy of approach 
even for an inexperienced swimmer. Instead of taki ag 
a plunge, as Olivier Pain and I were in the habit o 
doing, one could wade along the banks, with the water 
up to the waist. It is true that the guards pass . 
along the coast pretty frequently; but they would have 
found it hard to distinguish a human form at night 
twenty-five yards distant from the shore. The rock i 1 
question offered the precious advantage of being outside 
the rounds taken by the naval patrol, and it had hollows 
and shelters in which no living soul would think of looking 
for us. We could not have dared hope for anything as” 
good; and it would have been impossible to have foumg 
anything better. 

It will scarcely be believed, but whether in a spirit of 
contradiction, or through lack of confidence in the ultimate 
success of our hardy enterprise, Paschal Grousset refuse 1 
for days to agree to the selection of this admirable observa- 
tory. He showed such obstinacy that Pain and I we 
at one moment very anxious, as it would have been i n- | 
possible for us to have taken flight and left him alone 
in the hut. This would have exposed him to atrocious 
reprisals on the part of the government of the colony 




















































Ww e still had to wait patiently for four days, when 
he monotony was broken by the visit of a young French- 
nan who introduced himself as an attaché to the cabinet 
f the Director of the Transportation, and had come, 
vithout any invitation on my part, to assure me of his 
complete sympathy. | 

_ “You are not the sort of man to live and die here,” he 
said bluntly. “I have the means in my hands of saving 
- My position in the penitentiary administration 
mables me to be on the look-out for opportunities. Trust 
in me, and you will soon be free.” : 

Was there a vague suspicion of our scheme in govern- 
mental circles? Was it simply casting the lead with the 
f ‘idea of finding the bottom of my ulterior intentions? In 
short, was this exuberant person sincere and really 
: seeposed to help me? I cannot say. Despite his inviting 
“me several times to put my trust in him, I did not do so; 

and he ceased to press the subject any further after this 
 reply— 

“JT thank you with all my heart, but my only desire is 
to return to France by the front door which the amnesty 
will throw wide open; and that, much sooner than is 
generally supposed.” 

Bs - What was coming much sooner than was generally 
“st pposed was our flight. My governmental visitor no 
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doubt left me quite reassured in his own 1 and 
described my attitude to his hierarchical chi, : 
an excellent opportunity three days later ales 
his great perspicacity. i 
Although we had no secrets of ‘taiked in our possessi 
-and our correspondence dealt with family affairs, we we 
not anxious to leave our letters in the dirty hands of # 
convict-warder gang. We made a large packet of then 
which I dropped to the hottom of a pond of brackish wate 
lying stagnant at a short distance from our settlement 
where nobody was likely to go and fish it up again. I had 
brought with me from Europe a portrait of my daught 31 
which Arnold Scheffer, the nephew of Ary Scheffer, 
painted when she was three years old. I did not wan 
to lose this, so I cut it out of its frame and rolled it in 
such a way as not to scale the painting, hoping to be 
able to carry it under my arm when we swam out to 
our rock. 
It seemed to us that the days which preceded the 
supreme moment were never-ending. The three times 
twenty-four hours that we had still to absorb threatened ~ 
to drag out even more drearily than my two years 
spent in the fortresses. On the eve of the great under- 
taking, Olivier Pain and I swam out to the rock, which 
I had never thoroughly explored except on Captain 
Launay’s chart. But on setting my naked foot on it I was 
seized with a pang of frightful pain. One of the quills 
of an enormous sea-urchin had almost pierced my foot. 
_ I limped throughout the remainder of the day, and began 
to fear lest complications should set in which would 
interfere with the decisive bath of the morrow. But my 
wound quickly healed, and I very soon forgot my pain. 
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* a ‘BLOW FOR FREEDOM. 


iring eth afternoon Paschal Grousset received a line 
om Noumea, signed “Jourde,” with these words— 
“To-morrow, Thursday, I will send you the eighth 
volume of the Histoire du Consulat et de ’ Empire, as 
romised, sf 

Which in the language of the fugitives meant— 
— inated at eight o’clock swim out to 
es rock and wait for us.” 

A great trouble now was what to do with the attendant 
__ who came every day to make our beds and cook our food. 
_ When he found the cabin deserted he would certainly 
start off to look for us, and thus involuntarily raise the 
hue and ery. An idea flashed through my brain. In- 
famous as it was, it did not lack humour. We would 
make him drunk! 

We had searcely rested at all for some nights, and did 
not count upon getting much sleep during the last night 
on the island, We took advantage of this wakeful dis- 
_ position to pay a farewell visit to Henry Bauér, with 
_ whom we remained playing cards until nearly three o’clock 

in the morning. 

As may easily be supposed, I paid only moderate 
attention to the trumps in my hand, and I recollect that I 
lost fourteen bottles of beer, for which I ought to have 
paid within the twenty-four hours. Nearly twenty-four 
years have passed since that evening, and I have not yet 
liquidated my debt. This will be excused when it is 

_ remembered that within the next few hours we were 

going to play a game in which very different stakes to a 

bottle of beer were involved. 

The sun rose in a stormy sky, which, however, gradually 
cleared as the day wore on, We expected only to have to 





wait for. oe aie of our del 








particularly historical one for us, was more f 
than any I passed on the peninsula. ores 
_ It was scarcely ten o’clock in the morning when ( vi 
Pain, who had gone out for a walk in the oa pour’ “ 
of the canteen, entered the cabin in a great state. 
“Tt’s all up now!” he said. “I’ve just met your | 
girl from Noumea; she’s going to stay here two days! h 
tells me her father and mother are coming out to join h 
and to dine with us at seven o'clock to-night.” a ‘ 
And at eight o’clock we had to take a header into the 
sea! Are men, then, always destined to be ruined by y 
women? If we refused to invite them to dinner it would 
not avert the visit, and that alone would checkmate for 
ever our hopes of departure. The P. C. £. left her. 
anchorage at daybreak. It was, therefore, essential to ps 
the threatened blow without delay. . 
After having talked over the situation, we resolved 
upon this highly comical way out of the difficulty. Pain 
was to go and find the young woman, and say to her 
in an embarrassed manner— 4 
“T’ve just met Rochefort, and told him of your arrival. — 
I thought he was going to spring at my throat, and was 
astounded to see him get into a terrible rage. He shouted — 
furiously, ‘What! After having fooled me as she has done, 
‘she has the impudence to want to come to our cabin? Tell 
her that everything is finished between us, and that I bi ] 
never see her again in my life!’” ) 
_ This was absolutely true. I never saw her again, as 1 
left the same day. But, somehow or other, she attached - 


quite another meaning to my supposed message, and replied 
_ awkwardly— | a 
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“On, tell M. Rochefort he is mistaken. ‘That Rice: 
n is nothing to me.” 
“We were totally ignorant of the fact that th was 
» young man in question, but Pain lost no time in taking 
dvantage of the revelation, and gave the young lady this 
friendly advice— 

“That is quite possible, but you know how violent 
| Rochefort is. He is quite capable of making a scene before 
your father. Wait till he has calmed down, and the next 
time you come matters will have straightened themselves 
. allright. But, above all, don’t call this evening.” 

No sooner had we got out of this difficulty than another 
arose. The purveyor Dusser, the employer of our accomplice 
 Grandthille, landed from his boat laden with provisions, 
which he presented to us for a lunch to which he invited 
q himself. We sat down without a table-cloth, and as there 

“were a good many liqueurs at dessert, I had the leisure 
to try their effect on our attendant, who swallowed 
them by the tumbler every time he brought a plate to 
table. The feast was so dragged out that my legs were 
p itching for the departure, first of our guest and then of 
ourselves. But the terrible Dusser would not leave his 
| plate, and did not seem to have any intention of re-embark- 
_ ing in the boat, which our fellow-fugitives were to seize 
in the port of Noumea at eight in the evening. And it 
~ was already four o'clock. 

__ Teonfess that I went through a moment of despair. The 
storm that had threatened in the early morning was coming 
rapidly upon us. Atmospheric upheavals were somewhat 
frequent, during which it was impossible to distinguish 
_ where sea and rain met. If the storm suddenly burst 
in cataracts, the provision-merchant would be obliged to 
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not yet bese to fall, and that he ars an 
time to get back to his canteen without danger, ¥ wi 
if he waited for the storm to break, it might last t 
whole days, and keep him imprisoned in our fo: a 
place, where he would lack every comfort. And witho 
giving him time to make up his mind, we led him tow 
his boat, moored to a rock hard by, and at last had ¢ 1 
immense joy of seeing him seated in it with the o ul , 
in his hands. " 

As soon as ever he had gone we went out into the busl 
to await nightfall, so that any fresh visitor, finding the 
place empty, would think that we were out for a walk. 

For two hours we watched the day drawing to its 
close. On the previous evening we had sent a packet of 
clothes to Noumea, which were to be brought out to us 
by the boat, because we intended swimming to the rock in 
our bathing costume. We undressed in the grass under 
the flashes of lightning which began to dart across the 
sky, and took care to hide our clothes, as it would have © 
excited comment had they been found in our hut. 

For the sake of the scenario we placed what was left 
of a pasty that Dusser had brought out well in view on 
the table, so as to lead any callers to believe that we had 
gone for a walk after our repast. This precaution nearly 
caused our undoing. On the following day the heat 
turned what was left into a mass of maggots, and our 
_ flight was eventually detected by the fact that our plates 
and dishes contained food which had evidently lain for 
many hours. As soon as Dusser had left, we settled our 
attendant, whose only desire was to be allowed to g o 
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ir cing. ars ~~ last moment we sent him staggering 
h Pia. after telling him that, as we were going to 
3 the following day in the Bay of Gentelet, he need not 
ne across to do our house-work, but might stay at home 
1 nurse his swollen head, which would probably be very 
d, judging from his state then. 
_ The reader will see how complete was the plan of the 
lrama, and that the entries and exits were arranged in 
he most minute detail. We were in our bathing costume, 
ut it was still daylight. Then, all of a sudden, just 
before eight o’clock the curtain of night unrolled itself, 
nd we were able to leave our hiding-place. under cover 
of its obscurity. Happily, the sky was as black as ink, 
the moon having exhausted its last quarter during the 
previous night. We walked in Indian file down a little 
path which led to the sea, where we had no fear of being 
surprised ; indeed, we looked more fitted out for a bath 
than for an escape. 
| “Good-bye to the cabin!” said Grousset, as we passed 
by the side of our hut. 
| This salutation was to be the last one addressed to 
this land of anguish, inanition, and misery, although, 
fifteen years later, I just missed seeing it again by the 
hs favour of the Haute-Cour; but that time I spared the 
authorities the trouble of transporting me to New Caledonia 
7 by taking refuge in Old Caledonia, which, as is known, is 
called Scotland to-day. 
In the morning, before Dusser’s disquieting appearance, 

; I went, in company with Bauér, to visit our comrade Arnold, 
_ whose wife had come out to join him in the peninsula. 
: In order to avoid suspicion, and also for the sake of doing 
f something—for I could scarcely keep myself still—I took 
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a cork hat and asked her to kindly we 
protect my neck from the sun’s rays. oS 
On returning from this walk, I saw a large shark ¢ 
porting itself between our peninsula and the Island of N 
I called Bauér’s attention to it, saying to myself i n 
aside— 
“Perhaps that is the one which will eat us ig 
But when we plunged into the sea the clouds y 
thickening, and the dog-fish, frightened by the thunds 
sought their ordinary refuge by keeping at the bottom o 
the sea. Probably the noise of the storm destroys thein I 
appetite. The reef for which we made was rather distant, 
and as the sea at this moment was high and rough, we 
risked losing our way. I had my corks with me, but I 
believe they remained in the sea. I also crushed under 
my arm the canvas on which Arnold Scheffer had painted 
the portrait of my daughter, and this somewhat inter- 
fered with my movements. { 
The fact is, that though I had several times swum out 
to the rock, it appeared this time to be unusually distant. 
The tide, which was generally very slack, had almost ~ 
covered its surface, and I found it impossible to distinguish 
it through the leaden veil that hung around us. I began 
to ask myself whether we had taken the right direction, 
for I swam a little ahead of my two companions, when I 
suddenly struck my knee against a pointed piece of rock, 
and found that we were within our depths. More active 
than myself, Olivier Pain and Paschal Grousset scrambled 
_up the peak ahead of me. 
We now obtained shelter without any danger of bein 
perceived; only we had lost so much time swimming to 
the rock that I had some ‘difficulty in persuading nyse | 






















a ye asienk attendance in the crevices of the rock and 
J of returning to our hut, thinking that Grandthille 
Bact been able to seize his employer's boat. The five 
as jets i in front of the prison on the Island of Nou were 
1e only spots of light to be seen as we gazed into the 
4 ness. Suddenly one of these lights disappeared, and 
hen reappeared, whilst the next one seemed to go out. 
| Evidently an opaque body was passing between us and 
he lights. 
Soon afterwards the noise of rowing reached our ears, 
a nd a boat approached us wich so many precautions that 
_ we felt certain it contained friends. 
“Are you there?” came a voice. 
“Yes.” 
“Well, you'll have to swim for it; the boat can’t get 
alongside. She only needs to touch a reef and she'll sink.’ 
We slid down into the water, and after swimming 
| several fathoms managed to clutch the gunwale of the 
' boat like Cynegirus, and were dragged into it one after 
the other. Had we all attempted to board it at the same 
| time we should have capsized the little craft. 
-  Jourde, Ballitre, and Bastien Grandthille unpacked 
_ our clothes, and we dressed as hurriedly as possible, with- 
| out even taking the time to dry ourselves. Ballitre took 
t _ the rudder, the boat put about, and we made for the port 
he of Noumea, where the ladder of the P. C. #. was hanging 
ever the side of the vessel ready for us to mount on 
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ra Drops of rain as large as five-franc pieces then 
een to fall in torrents—a beneficent downpour, if ever 
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there was one, as it would certainly drive si part 
home. Still we were seized with a shudder whee wor 

a gig bearing straight down upon us, and di er isl 
four or five men on board, who might be a uid 
or warders on duty. In fact, we saw by their caps t 
they were warders, but they were evidently not on service 
They took us for indiscreet tourists, whom it would be 
better to avoid; so, instead of accosting us (and we trembled 
lest they should), they steered deliberately out of our way, 
and were soon lost in the obscurity of the night. 

This was the first incident; the second landed us 
within an ace of being captured. 1 

Balliére had gone during the day to find out the exact — 
position of our three-master, as there were several in 
harbour, as well as two despatch boats destined to give 
chase to any prisoners or convicts who might escape. But 
the P. C. #. had swung round on her anchors, and our 
companion was obliged to admit that he could no longer 
pick her out from the other vessels in port. As we 
explored the anchorage we noticed a ladder hanging over — 
the side of a ship, inviting us so obligingly that we were 
convinced that we had reached our vessel. One of us, 
I forget which, mounted the first two rungs of the ladder, 
when we heard talking on the deck, and observations 
exchanged in a French which was so pure as to constitute 
a signal of danger. 

We had actually started to board one of the government 
despatch boats! 

One can readily imagine the rapidity with which we 
stowed ourselves away in the boat again. Eventually © 
we discovered Captain Law’s three-master lying just 
astern of the French war-yvessel. 




















me Nt sat to Bik, ea tes dosti of the P.O. E. 
rd ma Inight strike at the church of Noumea. . 
A Ee ight surprise awaited us on board. Captain Law, 
had so little confidence in himself that he never carried 
oxice ating liquors during his voyages, made amends 
1€ 2 he got on shore, and could not drag himself away 
om the neighbouring cafés. As usual he had forgotten 
mself, and had forgotten us at the same time. We were, 
lerefore, very much astonished at being received by the 
teward, the only man on board who had not then turned 
n, and his astonishment equalled, if it did not exceed, our 
wn when he saw six great fellows of not very reassuring 
appearance take the ship by storm. 
_ None of us knew enough English to converse with 
his officer, who had not been let into the secret, and we 
f “were wondering how to introduce ourselves, when Captain 
| Law fortunately appeared on the scene. He was un- 
doubtedly three sheets in the wind, but had not lost his 
bearings. The first thing he did was to send the steward 
to his cabin at the further end of the vessel, and then, after 
having said good-bye to us as if we were leaving him, he 
i pointed out another ladder by which we descended into 
the hold of the vessel. We had to put up with coils of 
3 rope for beds, which, although they tortured the loins, 
[ _ struck us as being most exquisite mattresses; to such an 
_ extent has the prospect of liberty the power of embellishing 
C4 Bisccihing 
} An important task remained to be accomplished ; 
| | this was the sinking of the boat which had brought us to 
fo the P.C. E. If it were found floating about in the morn- 
ing, disquieting inquiries would immediately be instituted. 
\ - The barque, having discharged her cargo at Noumea, was 
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returning in ballast to Australia. Captain Tawi se) t 
largest of the stones, and loaded Dusser’s boat until it: nk | 
I decided in my own mind to compensate Dusser later o 

if the boat was rendered useless, and this I did. But i 1 
we had been recaptured, who knows to what degrading 
punishment we might not have been sentenced for having 
stolen a boat ? 4 

Although the danger was not yet passed, and, in 

had only just commenced, my fatigue triumphed over 
a hard resting-place, and I slept like an angel until the 
noise on board ship awakened me when the anchor was 
being raised. Every minute we expected a naval com- 
missary to put in an appearance, to summon us to 
surrender, and take us back in chains to our abandoned 
hut. One hour, two hours passed, and still no sign of the 





authorities, but also no sign of the ship moving out of 


port. Why this delay? We were in a hurry to leave, 
so why could not the ship be got off? A pencil-line 


scribbled on a piece of grocery paper came down the hatch- 
way, through which we had slid into the hold. It was” 
in Captain Law’s writing, and communicated this painful — 


news-— 


“There is not a breath of air, and the pilot tells me 


it will be impossible to leave to-day.” 


Although the weather was still stormy, a dead calm — 


reigned at sea. And every minute lost brought us a 


minute nearer the discovery of our flight. At eleven . 


o'clock we had not moved an inch. Our whole fortune — 
had been staked on this card, and for the sake of a puff 
of wind we were to lose a game that had commenced 
so admirably. Instead of liberty regained, our families 
rejoined, and vengeance against the scoundrels who had 
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ssly, ees was now the presfeck | 
and it 1 any case humiliating arrest, followed 
transfer in handcuffs to the peninsula prison, or 
sibly summary execution in the very hold in which we 
d | taken refuge. 

Every moment was full of torture. At length another 
ote fell from above, one might almost say from the skies— 
_ “T insist on leaving, but the pilot advises us to abandon 
i attempt to get out through the usual channel where 
e should find a head-wind.” 

There was some wind, at any rate, since there was 
| Pend. wind. This information was shortly afterwards 
upplemented by the following— 

_ “The wind having freshened a little, I’m going to try 
o get through the reefs by the Boulari channel. We shall 
coast along the Ducos Peninsula with a favourable breeze.’ 
_ I ventured to peep out of a scuttle, and saw our com- 
ades watching the passage of the three-master, which 
they little thought was carrying us on board. I had often 
azed on the wind-filled sails of ships passing under the 
| ast, just as they were then doing, and felt that I 
would have liked to swim out to one. But I had 
to content myself with watching them until they dis- 
| appeared beneath the horizon, and with living through 
p these lines of Hugo— 




























* Des rochers nus, des bois affreux : l’ennui, l’espace ; 
Des voiles s’enfuyant comme l’espoir qui passe.” 


_ This time hope did not glide past. It was in our 
i ‘ 4 e although we had some difficulty in giving it a place 
_ there, as it did not seem possible that such wonderful 
esults could have been obtained by such simple methods. 
VOL. IL. I 
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So long as we had not passed the breach 
the sea in the coral belt surrounding New ( Cal 
a distance of about ten leagues, we were navi 
French waters, and the British vessel was subject to tl 
right of visit. The tiniest patrol boat had authority. 
summon our ship to heave to, and institute as minw e 
search on board as the officer in charge of the patr 
might consider necessary. On the other hand, the co: ; 
reefs once passed, the P. C. H. was on the high seas, anc 
resumed her nationality; any boarding from that instant 
would constitute an outrage on the British flag. } 
Consequently, no missive was ever received with mor 
joy than the one which fluttered down on us through the 
hatchway— 
“We are saede the reefs. Nothing more to fear now. 
You can come on deck.” | 
It was now about four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
since seven o'clock in the morning we had been in an 
agony of suspense. 
On seeing our heads appear through the hatchway, 
the crew were extremely surprised, and Captain Law 
pretended to be even more astonished. He reproached us” 
in English concerning our indiscreet conduct, although we 
did not understand a word of what he was saying, and we 
replied to him in French which he did not understand. 
After these loyal explanations he showed us each to a 
cabin, and had lunch served. Where there is enough for 
five there is enough for six; but on this occasion, although 
there was enough for six, only five partook of the meal. 
I had scarcely risen from the coil of rope, which had been 
digging into my spine all night, when I was seized with 
the most atrocious sea-sickness I have ever experienced. 
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h | blew itelf 20 coy when we stood in 
, began to blow very hard now that we should 
referred to have it more calm. 
ain Law foresaw a cyclone, the tail end of which 
f at us, splitting several sails, and carrying away one of 
are The tempest lasted more than two hours, and 
‘the stones taken out of the hold to sink Dusser’s boat 
d lightened our ballast, the vessel pitched to such an 
tent as to make me ill again. My cabin had a greasy, 
wry smell, which put on the finishing touch. 
“All we want now is to sink,” said Pain. “That’s 
What you would call a real piece of bad luck!” 
_ “T don’t care whether we sink or whether we don’t,” 
groaned. “Don’t talk to me, I’m too ill.” 
And during my spasms and convulsions I almost 
gretted having left that dear old Ducos Peninsula, where 
had suffered from hunger, thirst, and imprisonment, but 
there, at least, I had been free from sea-sickness, 
_ Ireserved myself the right to breathe something other 
‘than ship’s tallow by spreading a rug on the deck, on 
'which I stretched myself—or rather lived—as I was too 
weak to stand on my legs during the whole seven days of 
the journey. Eating was for me a dream which I could 
not realize. My companions came every now and then to 
offer me some boiled potatoes, but I pushed them away ; 
not because they were cooked in English style, but for the 
‘simple reason that my contracted throat would not have 
allowed a millet-seed to pass, Lying full length on my 
~ I tried to sleep, watching the bright sky and the 
stars, which ended by tiring my eyes. I then dozed off, 
ut only to be awakened a few minutes later by a painful 
Bet of retching. I was unable to appreciate my 






































happiness, or to gloat over the orimaces that the 3C 
the Paris press would make when they heard of a 
tion which was likely to bring them a certain a ant 
unpleasantness. If the journey from Noumea to Austr 
had taken fifteen days instead of seven, 1 do not be 
that I should have reached my destination alive. 

At length, between the eddying of the ocean and t 
capers of the barque, I perceived a hill, on the side of whie 
were a number of light-painted, sunlit houses. It y 
Newcastle, the register port of the P. C. #., and the bir 
place of Captain Law. This time we were really save 
although we feared for a moment that we were not. Wi 
noticed the smoke of two steamers leaving the anchorag 
and heading straight towards us. We believed them to be 
the two French war-vessels, which, having left Noumea in 
pursuit of us, and despairing of our capture on the higl 
seas, had made for Newcastle, to take us prisoners on 
entering the port. Captain Law admitted that the onk y 
weapons of defence on board the ship were seven rusty 
rifles, which would probably explode in our hands befo 2 
we could use them. We passed a moment of keen anxiety, 
Personally, I thought of jumping overboard, and trying 
to swim for the town between wind and water. The 
necessity for this fresh bath was spared. The steame 
were merely two tugs, racing to get within hailing distance 
to offer their services to take us over the bar. | 

The captain of the P. C. #., an old sea-dog, and well 
acquainted with these parts, refused the aid of the tugs, 
and when our excitement had subsided we made a majestic 
entry into the port. I had literally eaten nothing for a 
week, having vainly masticated a potato, which, after all, | 
was unable to swallow. But there is nothing so comfortin 
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AB Low FOR FREEDOM. 
pe seenining of a freedom that has been lost for 
ree years, ,and that was believed to be lost for ever. Only 
‘ » Castom House formalities remained to be gone through, 
d a boat came alongside, commanded by a young man 
n morning dress, not in uniform as in France, and having 
aot hing official in his appearance. ) 
_ When he asked Captain Law if he had anything to 
d Fare, the latter replied that there were six stowaways 
who had hidden themselves in the hold of his vessel, and 
appeared on deck when it was too late to put them back 
on shore. - 

In our beautiful country we should have been arrested, 
‘searched, and thrown into the nearest prison, as pirates or 
; fols aves. Three juges dinstruction would have been ap- 
" pointed to examine us concerning our family history, and 
on the subject of any notes the police might collect. The 
young Customs official simply said to the captain— 

_ “These gentlemen owe you nothing ?” 

“Nothing at all. They have paid their passage.” 

“Tn that case we have nothing to do with them.” 

F And though he must certainly have imagined that 

_ there was some drama concealed beneath the unlooked-for 

_ presence of six unknown Frenchmen on board the English 

_ three-master coming from New Caledonia, he did not even 
glance at us, but returned to his boat, and was pulled 

: away without turning his head to look behind. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
















STRANDED IN AUSTRALIA. oa 


By a coincidence that the Australian papers later on te 
scribed as “ providential,” the numerous ships moored in 
the port were decorated as if in honour of our escape. The 
decorations were for Sir Hercules Robinson, then Governor 
of New South Wales, and now British High Commissioner 
in Cape Colony, who was expected from Sydney to attend - 
the regattas. We noticed the national name, the Ville-de- 
Nantes, on the stern of a large merchant brig. Imagining 
the crew to be most likely composed of compatriots, we 
shouted to a sailor, who was sitting smoking his pipe on — 
the bulwarks— 

“Ts MacMahon still president of the Republic ?” 

“Yes, of course,” he replied. 

“Well, then,” I added, “when you get back to France, 
you can let him know that you have met six Frenchmen — 
who don’t care a pin for him, or for his courts-martial.” | 

“Right,” replied the sailor phlegmatically, not having — 
the remotest idea what the message meant. 

I only considered myself free when I felt the solid 
earth under my feet. We were dressed like wandering | 
minstrels; and, in reality, were much more wandering — 
than minstrels. Captain Law had lent me a boiled leather 















o protect me against the sun. It was much too Sunil 
Feinin. development, and I was obliged to wear 
mn. Abe back of my head. This, taken in conjunction 
‘ith h the bumps on my protruding forehead, did not at all 
it my style of beauty. As I passed a blacksmith’s shop 
a company with the captain, the proprietor rushed out 
ind said to me in a perfectly Parisian accent— 
b “They tell me, sir, that Rochefort was on board the 
boat which has just come in. Has he escaped? Do you 
| know anything about him?” 
| “Absolutely nothing,” I replied, not wishing a crowd 
__ to collect. 
_ “But,” he insisted, “you were on board the three- 
| master from New Caledonia. When I saw you from my 
forge, I was certain that you were a Frenchman.” 
“That is so,” I had the effrontery to reply. “ But I was 
ill during the whole of the passage, and was in bed in my 
cabin, and spoke to nobody.” 
_ And this exiled Frenchman returned to his work 
without imagining for an instant that he had spoken to 
the very man he was on the look-out for. 
; I was dying of the hunger that I had been unable to 
- satisfy on board the P. C. EZ. The excellent Law recom- 
mended us to an hotel, selecting the best because we had not 
the means of paying the bill. Between the six of us we had 
about three hundred frances which, unfortunately, had been 
struck on paper. And what paper! They were on the 
Bank of Noumea. When we presented these rags at the 
exchange office to which the indefatigable Law conducted 
us, we were received, or rather put out of the place, as if 
___we had been so many smashers. Next door we had quite 
| ‘ a different reception. The moment we showed our “ paper” 
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there was a lot of whispering. Had the er 
P.O. £. spread the news of our escape, or had the Ct 0. 
officer been more communicative to others than he h : 
been to us? The fact is, that the place was in an upro 
the moment that the words “Banque Caledonienne” ! 
been deciphered on our notes. , 

“You are the escaped French prisoners? You've ju ist 
arrived by the P. C. “e ? What are your names? Tell 
us all about your escape.” 3 

Everybody was called, and a group was made aro anil 
us. It became necessary to tell the whole story. Like 
most of the financial establishments of the country, very 
little was known there of the mysteries of exchange, and 
this particular house was also a commission agency. — 
Sample glasses of Madeira were poured out for us, and 
this in itself gave Captain Law a great idea of the 
importance of his passengers. He related how he had 
recognized me immediately, through having seen my — 
portrait and biography in an illustrated paper. In con-— 
sideration of our notoriety, our energy, and the hardships — 
we had endured, the money-changers only took about — 
twenty-two per cent. discount. Never had the Bank of 
Noumea paper fetched such a price. 

But business is business, and while we were chatting, — 
without paying much attention to what we were saying, 
the principal partner was taking notes in a side room, — 
and then and there drafted a telegram, which reached Paris — 
before the one we sent from Newcastle to Reuter’s Agency. — 
This was deplorable, because the news of our flight 
reached France with our names badly spelt; and our 
families did not know who had really escaped until the — 
tenth or twelfth telegram had been published. 
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ss STRANDED IN AUSTRALIA. 


Deprived of even the necessities of life and of coin of 

alm, we could not do less than put up at the Great — 
orthern Hotel, which is the best in the town. The 
aptain of the P. C. £. received congratulations from all 
ides, and became more and more flushed every minute. 
He had no idea when he undertook our deliverance that 
the happily successful enterprise would create such a stir. 
_ Proud and happy on the score of an act of generosity and 
" courage, the political importance of which he had not 
| understood, not only was he unwilling to leave us now, 
but he would not allow us to leave him. He put my arm 
| in his, and dragged me through the streets to exhibit me 
| to his acquaintances. As the whole of the population was 
out-of-doors on account of the visit of the governor of the 
& colony, he never had an opportunity of meeting so many 
friends in the streets on a given day before. Groups very 
soon developed into crowds, and it was always our story 
that had to be retold. Our arrival was not two hours old, 
and we were already at the thirty-second bulletin. On 
returning to the Great Northern Hotel we found our com- 
_ panions in conference with the local journalists. This 
growing popularity had the immediate result of attracting 
all the notabilities of Newcastle to the hotel. They drank 
_ to our health and to the success of our undertaking in in- 
_ numerable glasses of the wines of France. Evening came, 
_ and with it the hotel-keeper’s bill. It totalled up to seven 
_ hundred and fifty frances, and between the lot of us we 
possessed one hundred and fifty at the outside. We 
_ could not think of leaving without paying. And here we 
were, out of the clutches of the Versaillais, simply to 
| become the prisoners of the Australians! There was no 
help for it—a new hostages decree would have to be 
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resorted to. Three of us must remain at 
a guarantee of good faith, while I went with r 
Grousset and Balliére, in search of some kindly lender. 

A steamer left Newcastle for Sydney at midnigh a 
went on board, and I was so thoroughly done up by 
fatiguing day that I slept in my cabin until the arival 
sounded. | 

One of our guests had mentioned the name of 
Frenchman who kept one of the best hotels in Sydr °Y 
By a stroke of unhoped-for luck, his brother had me 
Edmond Adam at La Rochelle when he came to imei 
out of my pit at Oleron. “al 

His name was Courvoisier, and he had written from 
France to his brother in Australia, asking him to go out 0 
the Ducos Peninsula to pay me a visit there. Instead of 
giving him time to do this, I was visiting him. As soon as 
we landed, the Hotel Courvoisier was pointed out to me, 
and at half-past four in the morning we went joyously — 
and almost friskily, in spite of our monetary troubles, and 
rang the bell of the hotel. Everybody was asleep, and 
we had to ring several times before Courvoisier himself ~ 
came down and asked who was there, without opening the 
door. 

“Tt’s I! Henri Rochefort!” I shouted. “I have come 
with a couple of friends to ask you to put us up.” 

“What! Henri Rochefort? Are you not at New 
Caledonia ? ” | 

“T was, but I haven’t been there since last week.” 

“And I was going out there next week to wish you 
good-day,” said Courvoisier, as he opened the door. 

“T knew that,” I replied. “So I have come to pay you 
the first call.” i 
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He could not believe what had happened, and woke 
p > the whole hotel to listen to the story. Within a few 
ni nutes all was life in the place. They prepared the best 
rooms for us, and gave me a large and excellent bed, on 
which at length I had leisure to stretch myself with un- 
uloyed enjoyment. For more than a year I had lost the 
; abit of sleeping on a mattress. I finished my night on this 
one, and even commenced a part of the next day, for it had 
already struck ten when I opened my eyes. I shall never 
| moet the exquisite sensation of this awakening within the 
white muslin curtains, and between the large fine sheets 
in which I coddled myself deliciously, until the excellent 
 Courvoisier himself brought me up a very welcome cup of 
coffee. The worthy man was very soon put to the test. I 
_ confessed to him how much more shipwrecked we were than 
_ Edmond Dantés, who had only come to grief in Alexandre 
_ Dumas’ imagination, and told him that we had found no 
_ Abbé Faria to indicate to us the whereabouts of hidden 
L. treasure. In short, I explained to him that we had not a 
_halfpenny, that three of our fellow-fugitives were in pawn 
at Newcastle, and that if we did not very soon redeem 
_ them they ran the risk of being sold by auction. 
| “How much do you require?” asked Courvoisier. 
“T don’t know. About fifteen hundred francs.” 

“T’ll let you have three thousand five hundred, which 
will enable you to await the arrival of money from France.” 

I hastened to send a thousand frances to Olivier Pain 
to enable him to leave the hotel at Newcastle, and the 
_ Same evening he and our other friends were united around 
_ Courvoisier’s table, where we enjoyed the best of French 
cooking. 
If our arrival had write Neweastle, it almost provoked 
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‘THE ADVENT URES OF MY . 


a revolution in Sydney. In the sinking. of 2 an ej 
- photograph that Disdéri had taken of me in 1868, ai 
time of the publication of the Lanterne, was | 
in the windows of all stationers and picture-dealers i 
the town. Courvoisier’s sitting-room never epi a 
deputations rapidly succeeded each other. A party of go. 
seekers brought me four or five bottles, some filled y 
uggets, others with gold-dust or auriferous aol 1 
I had been a financier, this would have given me all the 
elements necessary for the starting of a highly capitalize 
mining company. Many mining enterprises—which, by the 
way, have gone into bankruptcy—have recently issued 
shares on much more contingent profits than these. But 
it was inevitable that a corrective should be found to 
these demonstrations. In the eyes of the Irish priests, of 
whom there are many in Australia, we were looked upon 
as the murderers of the archbishop. They immediately 
began to preach against us in the streets. We were 
walking towards the Zoological Gardens, perhaps the finest 
in the world, when we passed through a group of persons — 
who were listening to a preacher in the park. Although 
at that moment I was as ignorant of the English language 
as | am to-day, after having passed six years in England, — | 
I could distinguish my name associated with the qualifi- 
cation—the murderer of the archbishop. Happily, the | 
audience did not recognize us, or our adventurous careers _ 
might have been ended in a general lynching, This 
exciting of the hatred of the citizens one against the other 
had an unexpected effect. A young Irish servant who _ 
waited on us at the hotel went to Madame Courvoisier 4 
to inform her that she would not pass another night under — 
the roof of the hotel. It was not that she was afraid of 





ather confessor had told her that as with 
‘Dathan, and Abiram, the floor of the hotel would 
D eA swallow us up, with everybody in it. Madame 
voisier tried in vain to reason with this hypnotized 
: ature, but the poor girl had no doubt at all in her 
a Winind that the house would fall in on the top of us. 
She consequently passed the night under another roof, and 
we simply roared at her astonishment when she came the 
iext morning expecting to find the place in ruins, and 
¢ iscovered that the hotel was still standing, and that the 
fire from heaven had not inflicted the slightest injury on 
‘the building. Then, as had been the case with the 
“subscriber to the Union Bretonne, the young Irish girl 
Bbscan to have doubts as to the quasi-certainties of her 
_ confessor, and made up her mind to go back to her room 
and to resume her ordinary duties. 

_ Deputations were followed by invitations. The Pre- 
sident of the New South Wales Parliament (for if Algeria, 
_ a French colony, does not boast a Chamber of Deputies, 
_ the British Australian colonies each have one) invited us 
; _ to be present at a Parliamentary sitting, where seats were 
reserved for us. Our entry was the great attraction of the 
E q sitting. Members spoke almost exclusively of us, and of 
t ; our escape, and the following day the local papers remarked 
that, “in conformity with the urbanity peculiar to the 
Es French nation,” we took off our hats before sitting down ! 
; We also received a visit from Dr. Evans, a rich land- 
_ owner, who organized a kangaroo-hunt in his vast and 
% magnificent forest, situated several miles from Sydney, on 
the borders of the Paramatta River. It was a delightful 
be. day, except for the poor kangaroos, three of which were 
shot and a fourth missed, or rather I would have missed it 
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if I had fired at it. But I avoided staining myself 
the blood of this pretty animal, and manage to « 
myself with ridicule instead by erying out to my frie1 

“Ah! There’s one! It’s enormous!” 7 ‘ 

The outburst of laughter that this provoked starte 
the quarry, and when it was a long way off everybody 
shouted at me— 

“Why didn’t you fire at once? We gave you the 
best place.” | 

“T couldn’t fire,’ I replied. “When I saw it stand ; 
up and put its hand in its pocket, I took it for an omnibus" 
conductor.” 4 

I was yelled down, but at any rate I had not the © 
remorse of this murder on my conscience. Besides, we — 
took back three other kangaroos, killed by our beaters, — 
and so had plenty of this succulent meat, served up by the | 
hotel cook, to regale ourselves upon. ) 

We met with so much sympathy in the colony, that — 
the secretary of the French Consulate came clandestinely 
to inform us of the startling effect our escape had pro- 
duced in governmental spheres. To the Reuter’s Agency 
telegram published in Paris was added the one that I 
had addressed to Edmond Adam, which was made as short 
as possible for the sake of economy, and simply signed 
“Henri” for the sake of prudence. Had I signed my 
surname Rochefort, it would have been quite: sufficient to 
have led to the message being confiscated by the clerical 
imbeciles, of whom the Duc de Broglie was the head, and 
who would have considered that the best way of settling 
the question of our escape was to hide the fact from the 
public. As is always the case, the representatives of 
moral order endeavoured to parry the blow by a lie, 


read the rumour Seba thee supposed fugitives were 
windlers, appropriating our names, had tried 
2 on Edmond Adam’s generosity to the tune of 
awe thousand frances. But the telegram asking 
P this advance had cost three hundred and fifty francs, 
id very few filibusters would have risked such a sum in 
1e vague hope of extorting a sum, larger it is true, but 
f which the payment was extraordinarily problematical. 
‘rom the moment of our landing in Newcastle, de Broglie 
s kept hourly informed of our movements by the 
french Consul, a man named Simon, who simply lost his 
~ head in the excitement which our escape provoked. This 
 functionary addressed a pitiable letter to the principal 
| newspaper in Sydney, expressing his astonishment at the 
cordial receptions and sympathetic demonstrations accorded 
tous. He declared that the demonstrators were deceived 
on our score; that we were not politicians, but common- 
law offenders, who had been convicted of theft, murder, 
incendiarism, and other equally uninteresting crimes; and 
_ that the population, therefore, had good reasons for holding 
aloof from us, if only to avoid having their watches 
snatched. 
We retorted in the same paper that if we had been 
convicted of common-law offences, Consul Simon had every 
F facility for establishing the fact by applying to the British 
: _ government for our extradition, which, if it were accorded, 
would without doubt prove that we were not political 
_ offenders. But he knew better than to make the demand. 
Inthe second place, I pointed out to this strange diplomatist 
_ thatif I had been sentenced to what was, even so, a purely 
| id political punishment, for murder and burglary, he was my 
accomplice, because it was I who, as a member of the 
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National Defence government, had ap 
post that he still occupied. We further oblig 
to understand that if he published any more dis 
letters about us, we should find ourselves compelled, 1 
our eternal regret, to obtain satisfaction from sis or a 
all events from his ears. si 

Consequently our identity was fully established 
the eyes of this individual, and the fable of six swindles oT 
endeavouring to perpetrate a Stock Exchange coup had 
been entirely manufactured by the exasperated de Broglie. 
The secretary of the Consulate proved this to us with 
the telegrams in his hand. In fact, he showed us several 
of the messages, one of them appealing to Consul Simon 
to confirm the rumour that we were only bogus fugitives, 
But Simon, although profoundly vexed, replied that such | 
a manceuvre was objectless, as no possible error existed, 
he having himself recognized me in the streets of 
Sydney. q 
Irritated like the turkey that he was, de Broglie had 
no wish to let go his hold. It was a repetition of 
Du Barry’s famous— 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Executioner!” ; 

When Edmond Adam communicated his telegram to 
the prime minister, this individual retorted with his usual — 
self-sufficiency — 

“Under M. Thiers’ goverment has a thing might 
have been possible, but not under ours.” . 

Several days before our flight it had been propessd to 
transfer all the political prisoners from the peninsula 
_ to the main part of the island. The suggestion was made 
by our friend Georges Périn, who was far from anticipating 
our escape, and who afterwards went to London to telegraph 
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ve thousand francs indispensable for our 


“i nd if Fikes ead” objected the minister of the 
vine, 
E 7 Oh, you needn’t be afraid of that!” replied Admiral 
aisset, “If they try to get away across country, they 
vill be eaten by the Kanakas, and they won't escape the 
harks if they try the sea-route.” 
- This charming pleasantry highly amused the evil- 
tarred Assembly. The records of the sitting, published 
x E the Officiel, declare that the admiral’s witty observation 
vas greeted with prolonged laughter. Despite these pro- 
phecies, which were of a nature to render the reactionaries 
very comfortable in their own minds, we avoided both 
the sharks and the Kanakas, and it was our having done 
so that enraged MacMahon and his ministers. At the 
very moment that they officially denied our departure 
for Europe, they possessed such convincing proofs of our 
_ escape that their own employees took it upon themselves 
| to circulate the news. | 
Although Edmond Adam was morally certain of the 
authenticity of my telegram, he had not dared announce 
| the news to my daughter, then at school at Neuilly. She 
i out from Saturday to Monday, and spent the interval 
at Victor Hugo’s in company with Madame Charles Hugo. 
| They had given a young ladies’ party, and were dancing in 
| the drawing-room, when the servant came to tell Madame 
4 Charles Hugo that a young man was waiting to speak to 
her for a moment on most important business. 
~~“ Madame,” said the visitor breathlessly, “I am an 
r attaché at the ministry of the Interior, and have come to 
tell you of Rochefort’s escape. I know the government 
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will deny it as long as possible, but the news is abso 
reliable. I have made a point of coming to t all y : 
it, and only beg of you not to mention my ° 

anybody.” a 

Then this messenger of joy and hope left. My daug 
was sitting in the drawing-room very dowu-heatted, 
thinking of me. 

“Don’t cry any more,” said Madame Charles Hugowd 
she entered the room. ‘Your father has gat: ing 
month or six weeks he will be with us again.” 

Afterwards my daughter confessed, that delighted 
she was at receiving the news of my coming return, sh e 
was not at all astonished. I had so often repeated, in 
conversation and in my letters, that transportation meant 
salvation, that she was continually on the look-out for a 
telegram informing her of my escape. 

While she was rejoicing at the prospect of receiving 
an account of this miraculous flight by” post, we were 
impatiently watching the steamers getting under way 
without us, for we still lacked sufficient money to pay our 
passages. Georges Périn’s negotiations with the London ~ 
bankers hung fire, as, contrary to what generally happens, 
nobody would take his money, for fear of diplomatic com- 
plications. | 

In the mean time a letter reached us from the Ducos 
Peninsula. It was written by our fellow-prisoner Arnold, 
to whom I had made the last visit I paid to anybody on 
that land of slavery. He gave us the most thrilling 
details concerning the stupefying effect produced on the — 
whole staff of the penitentiary administration by our un 
looked-for disappearance. The news of our flight did not 
transpire until three o’clock on Saturday afternoon, whe 
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» plunged into the waves at eight o’clock on Thursday 
ening. This had given us more than forty hours’ start. 

When the military guardians became reluctantly con- 
vinced of our escape, they threw themselves on the few 
things we had left, and gave vent to their rage by tearing 
our curtains and other belongings into shreds. Some of 
the convict-warder officers trembled lest they should be 
_ aecused of lack of watchfulness, or even of complicity, 
although we had taken care not to let any one into our 
_ sect They commenced by arresting the unfortunate 
_ Dusser, who, having lunched with us on the day of the 
_ catastrophe, was charged and stood convicted of the crime 
of furthering our escape. His boat rolled over with the 
tide, losing most of the stone ballast, and came to the 
surface, where it was found floating in the basin without 
| oars or rudder, and above all without occupants. Poor 
: _ Dusser was kept in solitary confinement forafortnight. He 
1 afterwards brought an action against me, but lost the day, 
because, if anybody ought to have been proceeded against, 
_ it was those who had imprisoned him, for I was merely 
} an indirect cause of his troubles. The most he could have 
_ done was to have made Bastien Grandthille responsible. 
Tt was he who had taken away the boat, for which, by the 
_ way, we amply compensated Dusser afterwards for any 
_ damage sustained. According to Arnold, a Council of 
_ War was summoned to deliberate on a naval chase that it 
was proposed to organize. But in addition to the violation 
f of international law that this pursuit would have implied, 
_ as we were sailing under the British flag, the good luck 
which aided us even in the most minute details, went tc 
the extent that both the war-vessels were absent from 
Noumea at that particular moment. One had left for the 
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under sentence of stag sranapontelenael while 
was engaged exploring the coast, with Gauthier « 

Richerie himself on board. Powerless to do anythin; 
Council of War was obliged to separate without e 
making an attempt to act. But when the gover 
delighted at the ovations he received during his ti 
returned to take possession of his wooden palace, whicl 
one might well believe to be built of old cigar-boxes, a 
was received with these annoying words— a 
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“Rochefort has escaped |” as: 
He bit his lips, and contented himself with the simple 
remark— | 
“That means my dismissal,” 
And he was not mistaken. 
As soon as it became certain that we had left for 
another country, the roll-call system was again adopted, 
But it was too late. It appears that the scene was very 
amusing when the roll was called for the first time. On 
‘Grandthille’s name being called, a prisoner shouted out— 
“Bastien had boots, and he has made use of them to © 
bolt.” { 
When the crier shouted “ Rochefort” three times, one of 
‘our comrades supplied him with this information— 
“ He has gone, but he promises to return.” 
The worthy fellow had no idea that he was so good 
‘ prophet. Fifteen years later I was again sentenced 
to be transported to this settlement, and if my flight had — 
- mot preceded my arrest, I should certainly have returned, 
The governor had vague hopes that we might have 
been unable to get away, and were still concealed on board 
some vessel in harbour, He consequently drew up his 
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éand marine infantry on the quay, 
wy soldiers, scenes with loaded rifles, were told off to 
rethe hold of an Australian barque, the Ellen Morris. 
E ceders were to seize us, and to shoot us down on the 
ti we attempted to resist. It was the captain of the 
2 Morris himself who, on his arrival at Sydney, gave 
s the details of this display of force and of the doings of 
the search-party. The soldiers returned to shore empty- 
handed, and were not given a chance of using their firearms. 
Captain Law, with a confidence that did honour to both 
of us, awaited the ten thousand francs promised him as 
patiently as we were awaiting feverishly the twenty-five 
thousand I had asked to be wired from Paris. The debt 
contracted with our rescuer was a source of great worry to 
me, while the delay in repaying Courvoisier’s loan also made 
me anxious. | | 
At length I was invited by the Australasian Bank to 
call at its offices. It could not be to deposit money, 
t because we had none in our possession. It must, therefore, 
be to draw a remittance. As a matter of fact, Georges 
' Périn had ended by finding a London banker with sufficient 
= daring to transmit funds to the “convicts.” The sum 
| i was counted out to me in gold, as paper was at a premium, 
so if I had received it in notes the exchange would have 
_ been much heavier. After having paid our host and 
_ Captain Law, who received nine thousand franes for 
himself and one thousand for the crew, I distributed 
_ the whole of the balance amongst my fellow-fugitives, 
_ for myself only the amount requisite for my 
_ passage from Australia to America, namely, two thousand 
‘‘ francs out of twenty-five thousand. 
we I mention all this in these pages, because when the 
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news of our escape became official, and the low, clerical 
press did not know what else to invent, it gave it to be 
understood that I squandered the sum Edmond Adam 
sent me in high living and handed nothing to my comrades, 
who, while I was travelling in style, were wandering 
penniless and starving across the Australian savannahs. 
Now, not only did I hand them the lion’s share, but as it 
was upon my guarantee—morally, at all events—that this 
money was advanced, I personally undertook the repayment 
of it to Edmond Adam, 

It somewhat surprised me, when these miserable accusa- 
tions were made, that, with the exception of Olivier Pain 
and Grandthille, my fellow-fugitives showed no great haste 
to protest against their injustice. I even read a letter in 
a newspaper some years ago on the subject, signed by 
Paschal Grousset, which simply stupefied me. I replied, 
giving figures to show the distribution I had made, and 
any attempt to controvert my statement would have 
failed. 

For some days the reactionaries affected to believe the 
governmental fable, namely, that filibusters had taken 
unto themselves our names in order to work on pitying 
souls. It was absurd; but people are so fond of believing 
what they desire to be true! And Villemessant teased 
Edmond Adam on account of his inexhaustible simplicity. 
Had he not been taken in, the poor fellow! How the 
thieves at Sydney must have laughed when, by sending 
out the twenty-five thousand francs, he fell so nicely into 
the trap ! 

Other and more prudent people, while admitting the 
unlikelihood of the escape, tried to wear the appearance 
of taking it in good part. 
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The Figaro hoped against hope, having received a letter 
rom a naval officer (perhaps the same one who described 
a e wonderful revolt on board the Virginie) explicitly stating 
h hat escape was impossible, and adding that only ignora- 
ses and fools could credit the improbable story of our 
ight The Paris Jowrnal went so far as to say that 
the man who was masquerading under my name was 
@ former convict named Charles Fenwick, and that the 
London police were on his track. 

; _ But when all the inventions of which they were capable 
had to give place to the truth, and no possible doubt existed 
as to the reality of our escape, the journalists made enough 
| noise to split the very rocks. 

“A great evil has fallen on France,” moaned the Patrie, 

_“M. Henri Rochefort has undoubtedly escaped.” The 
_ same paper suggested that a crape bow should be aiigaone 

on the French flag. 

s Still, as the Figaro had to lie just the same, Ville- 
_ messant immediately constructed a story to the effect 
that, at the moment of our landing in Australia, the captain 
insisted on the payment of the ten thousand franes I had 
promised, and as I had not the sum in my possession, he 
put about, and left Newcastle with the intention of 
re-landing us in New Caledonia for non-payment of our 
passage-money ! 

The depths of human stupidity are unfathomable, and 
some simpletons took this idiotic fable for gospel. Captain 
Law was naturally aware that I had not ten thousand 
francs in my pockets, because I boarded his vessel in 
bathing costume; and, in any case, he would have insisted 
upon payment before we left Noumea, and not on our 
arrival at Newcastle—to say nothing of the consideration 





us in our fortified place, for, once free, hay igh a 
distinctly prohibited our being retained as captives, 1 
fabrication was, therefore, beneath contempt. ay a 
Other not less disappointed sheets stated that 

P. C. E, had been chartered in England, and called £ 
a declaration of war upon her Majesty’s government f 
its participation in an act of piracy against a friendly 
power. | 
But, after all, the most marvellous of all the versions 
was the one which transformed me from a political prisoner 
into an Alphonse. Yes, a young American lady, pretty 
like the majority of them, and rich like they all are, was” 
so stricken by my incomparable beauty that she devoted 
fifty thousand dollars to chartering an armed vessel, and 
had despatched it with a crew determined to rescue me at 
any cost! The employment of force was not necessary 1 
still IT had none the less accepted two hundred and fifty — 
thousand francs from a young lady ravished by my charms, ~ 
and had thereby created for myself quite an exceptional 
situation amongst men in both hemispheres of the class to _ 
which I was now supposed to belong. I only had to get 
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myself a professional cap made of the three decks of the 


ship that took me to Europe. Henceforth I was nailed to | 

the pillory post; the most determined incendiaries of the _ 

Commune would refuse to recognize me— | 
“ Et Rigault, indigné, repousserait ma main.” 


This story, which was calculated to dishonour me, was | 


favourably received, and I am not afraid to affirm that there 


was some surprise on the Boulevards—exterior—when it 
was learned that the young American lady’s name was 
Edmond Adam. i 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


NEW-WORLD IMPRESSIONS, 


Our journey was broken for ten days at the Fiji Islands 
while awaiting the arrival of the steamer Mikado, which 
was to transport us to San Francisco. She was a 3500-ton 
vessel, and had been built for the Emperor of Japan, who 
afterwards sold her to an English company. I was par- 
ticularly astonished when we embarked, to notice that the 
Fijians, with whom we had lived on good terms for ove 
a week, started to run off towards the mountains as fast as” 
their legs would carry them. This was a surprising way 
of saying good-bye. 

A passenger explained that the natives were so often 
enticed on board by captains, who lifted anchor and carried 
them away, that they always scampered off when a ship ~ 
was leaving, for fear of being captured and sold in the — 
Noumea slave-market. Perhaps it was one of their com-_ 
panions who was offered to me on the Ducos Peninsula 
for one hundred and fifty francs a couple of months earlier. 

We steamed in the direction of the Sandwich Islands, 
and the engines were working at forced draught to make 
up for lost time. Still seven long days elapsed before the 
Mikado entered the port of Honolulu. 

The relations of the French government with 
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nd wich Islands caused us certain apprehensions on the 
re of our personal safety. No extradition treaty existed 
a yeen Polynesia and France, but nothing would prevent 
ie captain of the first French ship coming to anchor—or 
ven the French Consul at Honolulu—from claiming our 
urrender should we be imprudent enough to set foot on 
hore. Everybody advised us to remain on board the 
English steamer, but the thought of seeing the other 
passengers sauntering about the town while we were 
simply dying of dulness on the threshold of our cabin 
- doors determined us to risk everything. The surrender of 
a prisoner is such a dishonourable act that there are few 
' men, even amongst those on the throne, who consent to 
ae ept the odium it involves. A number of our fellow- 
| passengers offered to land with us, and walk within sight 
| and call during our promenades, to warn us of danger and 
| to defend us should necessity arise. We refused, however, 
counting on the generous sentiments which are usually 
inspired when an unarmed man places confidence in those 
around him. In Europe we should have never dared 
disembark on territory under kingly rule. In Oceania 
we did not hesitate to trust ourselves to a monarch’s 
loyalty, and we did well to show him this confidence. 

Bénédict, a young Frenchman I had met in the streets 
_ of Sydney, Olivier Pain, and myself set out to wander 
aimlessly about the flowery avenues which cross each 
other in all directions in this curious town. We stopped 
to lunch at a restaurant, where we noticed that the tables 
were strewn with American papers. We read the story 
of our escape, our sojourn in Sydney, and our embarka- 
| tion for Europe, ornamented with incorrect details which 
- highly amused us. While we were learning so many 
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things concerning ourselves, we saw an enormou 
standing in front of the door as if on guard. He 
very dark complexioned, had black hair, and his f 
wore a very sombre expression. We were terror-strick 
and dreaded capture, but as it would have been x 
perilous to wait until he received reinfocoemeddalll 
decided to leave the restaurant immediately and to ma 
our way towards the ship. a 
We had scarcely got outside before I felt a heavy han¢ 
on my shoulder. The man who had been watching had 
accosted us! He spoke a few words to me in bad English. 
Bénédict overheard, and understood what he said, and 
entered upon explanations. The supposed police agent 
turned out to be a decent sort of mongrel—the son of 
a white woman married to a native—who had my photo- 
graph, and having recognized me, offered to act as our guide 
during the stay of the Mikado. We accepted his dis- 
interested offer, and allowed ourselves to be led blindly 
by the excellent fellow. Thanks to him, we saw the town 
more thoroughly than we could have hoped to do otherwise. 
Almost before we started on our walk we heard sounds 
coming from the direction of several open churches. It 
was the moment of the Catholic, Protestant, and Kanaka 
services ; for the Sandwich Islanders, like the Fijians, have 
a religion of their own, which, however, they practise 
without apparent conviction. They pay too much attention 
to the things of this world at Honolulu to beable to 
afford to devote any great amount of time to those of the — 
next. Missionaries, consequently, do a very poor business 
out there. We begged our guide to take us into a native 
church, and soon found ourselves in the midst of an oces a 
of brown heads and people in variegated costume. Our 
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tr try Be cok such a sensation that the service was 
spe: nded for a moment, and God was kept waiting. He 
peared to put up with the interruption more patiently 
han Louis XIV. 
- We seated ourselves on a bench by the side of a 
beautiful young girl, with the eyes of an Indian, clothed in 

juropean dress, with waist, bodice, and flounced skirt. 
When she saw us mop our faces with our pocket-handker- 
chiefs (for the perspiration was rolling from our foreheads), 
she graciously passed us her mother-of-pearl fan, which 
we handled like simple manolas. We returned it to her 
_ with an essentially French display of bowings, and without 
_ waiting to endeavour to understand what the priest could 
p . ‘possibly be doing at the further end of the church, we 
sought the open air again. 
Then our great mongrel, who had remained standing 
at the door of the temple, inquired with an air of surprise— 
“Why didn’t you wait for the young lady who lent 
~ you her fan ?” 

“ But we don’t know her.” 

“That doesn’t matter !” 
| “But there are three of us!” 
! “That doesn’t matter!” 
| “ But she is with her mother!” 
t “That doesn’t matter !” 
| These three “That doesn’t matters” summarize the 
whole feminine morality of the Sandwich Islanders. 
_ Amongst the most solid virtues one would seek vainly 
the lips that say “No!” 
t It suffices to whisper a word to a woman to make her 
laugh, and then she is completely disarmed. And this 
word, as often as not, she undertakes to articulate herself. 
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young man who switodusad hicasel as ambassado ee 
Kalakaava, King of all the Sandwichs. This side! le-cat 
was entrusted by his sovereign with the mission of in inv: 
us to the palace to spend the evening and to talk polit tic 
It was the first time that a monarch—even a sixth-clas 
one—had offered us anything but months of imprisonmer { 
We pointed out that our dress would cut a pitiable figure 
in the presence of a crowned head. But Kalakaava 
attached slight importance to etiquette. He would receive 
us as shipwrecked men and not as gentlemen. The royal 
palace was scarcely more luxurious than a Norwegian log- 
cabin. His Majesty received us in the presence of his three 
ministers, who carried their portfolios under their arms as 
outward and visible signs of their dignity, though they did 
not allow these encumbrances to prevent them from taking 
our hats and placing them on one side as soon as We — 
entered the royal presence. 7 

Kalakaava only spoke Hawaiian, which I did not 
understand, and English, of which I was equally ignorant. 
Our friend Bénédict, however, understood enough of the — 
latter language to be able to get along, while the young ~ 
aide-de-camp also acted as interpreter. 

Kings have a mania for pretending that they are more 
republican than even those who have been the most 
punished for defending popular government. “This monarch 
informed us that his title of sovereign was purely nominal, 
as the Constitution provided for universal suffrage, and the 
laws rendered instruction gratuitous and obligatory. In 
short, without going quite so far as to treat us as pillars of © 
Imperialism, he wished us to understand that he was much - 
more revolutionary than we were ourselves. § 
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‘Then servants drew the corks from seven or eight 
nes as many bottles of champagne as we were guests. 
Salakaava, a fairly handsome man, of sallow complexion, 
h ick-necked, and already rather stout, swallowed the 
ontents of three or four bottles; though the example 
of his predecessor, who succumbed to too frequent doses 
of the Veuve Clicquot, ought to have served him .as a 
warning. 
_ At about a quarter to ten he was pretty lively, and 
asked us to sing the Marseillaise. It cost me something 
to come out as a tenor for the first time in my life! Still 
\ Pain and I did not dare refuse the king this mark of 
| - eference. Bénédict went to the piano, and we all intoned 
z the regicide anthem called for by the monarch. This over, 
the king was anxious to show that he knew something 
Eibout piano-playing himself, and entertained us with one 
or two morceauex of a not very complicated order. 
_ The reception, while most cordial, had been: almost 
official. It concealed a scheme the existence of which we 
were far from suspecting. The ex-queen of the island, 
Emma, although dethroned, had warm sympathizers 
amongst the Kanakas, to whom during her reign she dis- 
tributed her fortune with a liberality that was only 
exhausted with her purse itself. This mother of the poor 
_ visited Paris during the Exhibition of 1867, and went to 
_ the Tuileries, where Madame Eugénie, with her exaggerated 
Spanish arrogance, refused to receive her. In one of my 
articles I pointed out the bad taste of this Imperial pro- 
ceeding, and told our sovereign that the wood of which 
thrones were built was so rotten that one day it might 
| happen that she would be only too glad to beg shelter of 
_ the queen she then affected to despise. 
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Queen Emma saw a proof of sympathy tows 
in this dissertation on the fragility of thrones, Bree der 
my article to be translated into Kanaka, and rer rodu e 
in the official papers of the Sandwich Isles. Two year mn 
a half later both Eugénie and Emma were dethroned! _ 

King Kalakaava, doubtless fearing that I should vy 
his political rival to assure her of my respect sand e 
that of my French friends, anticipated the blow by 
sending me the first invitation. Consequently the ex- 
cellent Emma was rather disappointed to learn that we 
had gone over to the side of the handle—quite inadvertently, 
And when we left for San Francisco on the morrow, she 
came to the landing-stage to have a look at the man who, 
once upon a time, had rendered her homage and now 
appeared to have abandoned her. j 

I only heard afterwards of this palace intrigue, other- 
wise I should have made it a duty to call on this fallen 
majesty. The ex-queen was pointed out to me from a 
distance. She did not appear to have lost flesh by her 
fall; on the contrary. 

"Frisco at this epoch, which dates back twenty-two 
years, still had the look of an improvised town built pretty 
well anyhow. The approach from the sea, however, was — 
quite gay with the bright houses on the sides of the hills — 
and in the valleys, whilst as a background stretches the — 
great Diablo chain of mountains, of which the highest peak — 
dominates and seems to protect the town. 4 

Immediately on arriving, one gets an idea of that — 
American daring and initiative which is astonished at 
nothing, and attracted by danger, The quays of San 
Francisco are constructed on enormous piles, which go — 
out into the sea to an incredible depth. It was about 





ficulty pining our way whet the town. A number 
t he Commune outlaws who had taken refuge here pro- 
osed organizing a reception for us, but the Mikado having 
ande d its passengers sooner than was expected, there was 
10 one to meet us, and we started off alone to find a hotel. 
Z Being wandering outlaws—we had to take the train 
from San Francisco to New York the next day, and 
hi ad only just time to prepare ourselves for a crushing 
journey which was to last seven whole days—our object 
was to avoid not merely invitations, but also interviews. 
We were therefore somewhat annoyed when a publican, 
who had just opened his place, stared at us, and then 
~ inquired in French— 
_ “Excuse me, gentlemen, were you not passengers by the 
Mikado?” . 
“Yes,” replied Bénédict, and I hid my features behind 
my handkerchief. 
| “Then you were with the New Caledonian fugitives 7 2” 
‘insisted the publican. “It is known that they were on 
13 > card. I’m a Frenchman like you, and should have been 
be ne elighted to stand them whatever they liked to drink.” 
| i: _ This “whatever they liked” affected us enormously. 
7 To allow ourselves to be led away for the sake of a round 
: e 0 drinks meant the whole town being on our tracks within 
half an hour. 
_ We stayed in our cabins all the time,” said Olivier 
: ] _ in an offhand manner. “We simply come from the 
_ Sandwich Islands.” 
| iM _ “But you saw Rochefort ?” 
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the publican returned to his bottles and glasses with 
suspecting for a moment how he had been taken i in, ag 
We went to a hairdresser’s to get ourselves m: 
little presentable, although we were not very anxious” 1 
be presented to anything or anybody. Whisperings in 
every corner of the shop told us that we were driven from 
cover, and the hunt commenced. We beat a cows dly 
retreat before an army of photographers, who came upon 
us from in front, behind, and on each side. The repo 
were neither less numerous nor less ardent. The §& 
Francisco Chronicle published hourly editions to keep its 
readers informed of the progress of the chase. The “halloo” 
had been given everywhere—in Montgomery Street, at a_ 
picture-dealer’s where we purchased views of the Yosemite 
valley, at a hosier’s, at a hat-shop, and at a tailor’s. | : 
During this wild pursuit we took refuge at Like House, 
where we lunched without remorse. The reading of the 
local papers alone gave us a foretaste of the invasion with 
which we were threatened. Almost all of them, and they 
are numerous, published notes to this effect— | ie 
“ According to all probability the Mikado will arrive 
to-morrow. It will be remembered that four of the New 
Caledonian fugitives are on board. We have made all our — 
arrangements to obtain details of their audacious escape 
from their own lips for publication.” | 
It was at Like House that we learned of the fall of the 
de Broglie ministry, to which the trick we had played | 
the government in some degree contributed. They wanted — 
to throw us down, and we had overthrown them. . Never — 
was the return of things in this world, including our 
own return, more philosophically affirmed. It was there 
also that I received almost laughable, though painf al, 
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tellige nce concerning the unfortunate Captain Launay, the 
omma ader of the Virginie, whose whole life was certainly 
destined to be one long disappointment. After leaving 
Noumea on his old frigate he called at Tahiti, remaining a 
fortnight, and then proceeded to St. Helena, where he was 
to have made a pilgrimage with me to the Imperial tomb, 
now vacant. All these calls took a certain time. However, 
he eventually reached Brest, and went at once to the 
_ Admiralty to report the accomplishment of his delicate 
| mission. 

_ “JT have come to inform you of the arrival at the Ducos 
- Peninsula of the prisoner I was entrusted to transport.” 
| “What prisoner?” asked the maritime préfet. 

“ Henri Rochefort.” | 

“What! Rochefort! Don’t you know that he escaped 
a fortnight ago?” 

Thus every time this sailor, whose vessel ought to have 
been christened the Déveine, touched the coast of Franee, 
it was to learn some disastrous news. This intelligence 
' was particularly unfortunate for him. The authorities 
almost made him responsible for my escape, of which, 
nevertheless, he had been more apprehensive than anybody. 
He did not get the promotion he expected ; on the contrary, 
__ he was removed from the active list. And this unjust dis- 
| grace, following the delightful dreams he had cherished, 
affected his health to such an extent that he died a few 
_ months afterwards. His crime, in the eyes of the ministry, 
was that of having landed me alive at my destination. 

But in the course of this batiuve in the town the 
_ reporters got hold of one certain fact; it was that three 
_ individuals, speaking an almost incomprehensible English, 
had asked for rooms at Like House. One of the strangers, 
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pretending to suffer from toothache, held his 1dker 
constantly to his face. We were ignorant of the fi act t 
the correspondents were on our tracks, and were t 
refreshing nap—for the heat was intense—when one sof Hl 
waiters asked permission to allow the clockmaker of t 
establishment to wind the clock in our room. We h a 
announced our departure for the morrow, and it was essel n- 
tial to have the correct time in order to catch the aed We 
did not attach any importance to this winding up of the 
clock, and continued to talk all the more freely because we 
had no idea that the clockmaker understood French. He 
did his work with extraordinary conscientiousness, looking 
at his own watch three or four times in order that our clock 
should be set with chronometrical exactitude. : 
Finally, he decided to replace it beneath the glass globe, 
using all sorts of precautions in doing so, Then he left the 
room, after saluting us with great humility. An hour 
later a sixth edition of the San Francisco Chronicle 
informed an attentive world that we were lodging at Like 
House in rooms with green hangings and green rep furni- 
ture; that I wore a stand-up collar, and Olivier Pain a 
turn-down one; that I paced the room while talking to — 
my companions, while they generally remained seated ; and 
that, amongst other gesticulations, I often passed my fingers 
through my hair. | 
Doubt was no longer possible. Our clock-winder was a 
journalist. In fact, he confessed to the deception the next 
day on board the steam-ferry which took us to the station, 
_ whence we started for New York. 
We had scarcely set foot on the ferry when we noticed 
a smartly dressed young man, wearing gloves, who greeted 
us with a ceremonious bow. — 





me ‘this species of cross-examination has developed 
:.. proportions that sometimes a journalist gives the 
ost precise details of a conversation between himself and 
& Ce Blsbrity to whom he has never spoken in his life. 
_ In apparent ignorance of his profession of the previous 
lay, the gloved young man addressed me in these 
erms— 
“Tama reporter of the San Francisco Chronicle, and 
_ should be delighted to accompany you to New York 
_ We shuddered. It was a seven days’ railway journey 
from San Francisco to New York. 
“But,” added the journalist, “unfortunately my article 
_ has to appear to-morrow. I can, therefore, only travel a 
few hundred miles with you.” 
This was quite bad enough. Still, we were captured, and 
i the best thing to do was to accept the situation cheerfully. 
_ The reporter sat down imperturbably by the side of his - 
. subject, and, taking out a note-book and pencil, prepared 
Fi his instruments with all the sang-froid of a dentist. We 
' begged him to postpone the operation for a few minutes. 
_ We had a whole week to spend on the Great Pacific, and 
i the first thing to do was to look after our sleeping accommo- 
. dation. The American waggons resemble furnished hotels 
Fe _ rather than carriages. They are much loftier and wider 
' than those in France; passengers can therefore stand 
at full height, and walk freely about in the passages which 
fe _ divide the compartments. The waggons are connected by 
fe covered-in foot-bridges. Acquaintanceships are formed 
_ between the passengers, and everybody gets sufficient 
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exercise to prevent himself becoming stiff-j ol » 
ing fellow-travellers. ae ae 

After having made certain of our sees ‘fod 
journey, we returned to the Chronicle reporter, who ee: 
up a more complete examination than ever a juge d’ins U 
tion dreamed of, with a request for a letter to be ruiblished ! 
French and English in the New Californian paper, and in 
which the former member of the National Defence govern- 
ment was to give his opinion on the political situation in 
France. With the reporter’s pencil I wrote the letter as” 
requested, and while I was turning over my ideas the 
romancer drafted a most comical series of telegrams, which 
he despatched from the next station. 

“First telegram. Have asked Rochefort for summary of 
his opinions on actual state of things in his country. Has 
consented to address special letter to Chronicle on this — 
exciting subject.” 

“Second telegram. Rochefort reflects. Has ona his | 
hand over his forehead several times. Then seizing pencil, 
he writes several lines with feverish haste, and stops, saying, — 
‘I haven’t written an article for three years—I’m a bit ! 
rusty.’ ” 

“Third telegram. He is at work again. Sometimes 
he sits with uplifted eyes, at others he has them fixed on 
the floor. I have the letter. It is almost indecipherable 
on account of the jolting of the train, but I will copy it 
and place it in an envelope. You will receive it to-night.” 

The article that our travelling companion wrote round 
my few lines reached us at Salt Lake City, during our — 
sojourn amongst the Mormons. It was spun out to five — 
columns, in which blossomed this astonishing phrase— | 

“Alone of my colleagues I was able to obtain this ; 
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teresting communication. Alone I succeeded in ap- 
roaching the fugitives, in spite of the precautions they 
ook to avoid being seen. I am not afraid of being con- 
tradicted, because, after being received by them as a clock- 
winder, they themselves turned me out as a reporter.” 
_ After accompanying us for some distance, this con- 
scientious publicist took a feeling farewell, and we heard 
nothing more of him until we received his paper, with a 
note inquiring what price I put upon my letter. I replied 
_ that I was only too well paid by the flattering things 
"with which the Chronicle had seasoned it, and there the 
I" correspondence ended. 
The train was carrying us through the eternally snow- 
€ covered heights of the Californian mountains. They are 
Li traversed by bridges thrown from peak to peak like 
? Blondin’s tight-rope over the Falls of Niagara. One of 
our sleeping-car companions told me that he had done 
* journey a month previously—only less happily, as 
number of waggons at the end of the train had fallen iat 
an abyss in consequence of the collapse of a bridge. The 
train was broken just at his carriage, and he had watched 
the waggons containing a hundred passengers rolling over 
and over each other down a precipice a couple of thousand 
yards deep. 
But as time is money in even a greater degree in 
_ America than in England, the conductor merely said to the 
_ survivors on the bridge— 
“Hurry up, gentlemen! The engine is all right. We 
must be off again. You have half an hour to see who is 
missing!” | 
: The system of beds let into the partitions of compart- 
_ ments was at that time unknown in Europe. The American 
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girls in our sleeping-car, although probably qui 
guardians of their honour as the French, were mo 
and easy, and better “chums.” I had for my tka 
—her fair locks almost touching my crinkly eis 
lady of twenty, Miss Cora, who was travelling sia om 
San Francisco to New York, where she was to be ma: ie 
The perfect security in which she lived amongst such ¢ 
crowd of men as we were had a really respectable ar d 
touching character. She made no fuss about sleeping in 
the same waggon, and as soon as our heads were on our 
respective pillows, we used to tell stories through the 
partition. She spoke French fairly distinctly. How she 
questioned me on the incidents of our escape! 
Her beauty was perhaps of the acquired-taste category. — 
She had somewhat thick, though tempting lips, still she 
spread a resistless charm around her. The other ladies — 
whose society luck had decreed that we should enjoy for 
these eight days were quite as interesting, and had none 
of the simpering and coquetry which is usually affected — 
by European ladies, They are much more encyclopedic — 
than in our countries; they discuss polities without, 
pedantry, and are thoroughly well informed on contemporary 
events. Impassioned patriots, the four or five young ladies 
sat at the piano one after the other to play Sherman’s March, 
the Anti-Southern Marseillaise of the War of Secession. 
As I was crossing the foot-bridge from one waggon to 
another, a gust of wind blew my hat away. The girls — 
clubbed together to get me a new one. It was purchased — 
at the next town we stopped at, and a fortnight later I 
landed in England wearing the hat that I owed to the — 
generosity of the American ladies. | 
The rumour of our impending arrival at New York 
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oi in to circulate, and crowds assembled at the stations, 
ven before we reached Chicago, to see with their 
wn eyes what an escaped Communard was like. There 
vas certainly more curiosity than sympathy in the 
enthusiasm shown by the people who came out to meet 
pur train. The various legends accumulated on our heads 
represented us as the flower of international and cosmo- 
politan brigandage. 

3 j James O’Kelly, one of the principal correspondents of 
the New York Herald, was awaiting us at the station at 
_ Chicago. He had just returned from Cuba, then as now 
' ina state of revolution, where he had been sentenced to 
death by the Spaniards for having sent to his paper tele- 
grams favourable to the cause of the insurgents. The pro- 
_clamation of the Spanish Republic, under the presidence of 
Castelar, saved him from receiving twelve bullets, and 
without worrying further about this incident—grave as it 
was—O’Kelly resumed his perilous occupation. 

He was instructed by Mr. Gordon Bennett to ask for 
| an article for the New York Herald. It was to be as long 
' and important as I judged well to make it, and to deal 
with the events of the Commune, and life in banishment 
at New Caledonia. The contribution was to be published 
in English and French, so that everybody could read it; 
but it had to be ready on the day of our arrival in New 
York, the Americans having a habit of immediately 
satisfying public impatience. I jumped at this splendid 
opportunity of destroying all the lying and calumnious 
inventions that had been heaped upon us for three years, 
and I had no trouble, especially with Olivier Pain’s aid, in 
collecting reminiscences in sufficient quantities to more 
than fill the columns at our disposal. 
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O'Kelly took a place in our waggon ian 
us to Niagara, which, he said, it would be pa 
to have passed without stopping to visit. All and 3 a 
Falls—which are really majestic, though one feels ix 
to believe that they have been put there to attract foreig ner 
of every nationality—is a perpetual sort of St. Cloud fete 

The banks on the sides of the rapids are crowded with 
pedlars and even fair-stalls. Everything is on asl — 
especially bracelets of German lapis-lazuli and Vesuvian 
lava; that is to say, the products of numerous industries 
that have nothing to do with Niagara and its Falls. This 
bazaar-like and caravan-serail aspect takes much of the 
grandeur from the spectacle. A wild-beast showman 
absolutely insisted on my purchasing a bear, which turned 
sadly about in its cage just as I had done in mine 
only a few months earlier! Despite the resemblance of 
our misfortunes, I had to regret not being able to deliver 
this prisoner, whose first act would possibly have been to 
devour its liberator. Such things do happen; especially 
in politics. 

We were overloaded with photographs. Clifton Hotel, 
where we lodged, is built at the end of a suspension bridge. 
From the centre of this the spectator has a splendid spot 
whence to contemplate the grand cascade, which finishes 
by giving you the impression of being an immense stick of — 
marsh mallow or barley sugar twisting round a bobbin — 
of an Algerian stall at a suburban fair. The hotel pro-— 
prietor immediately brought us the inevitable in-folio, in 
which his clients are practically forced to sing the praises 
—as in the Voyage de M. Perrichon—of the splendour of 
the scene and the excellence of the hotel cooking. He did 
not seem to have recognized us, and as the preparation of 
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& hiticle imposed solinide and incognito, I contented 

i with tracing this burlesque phrase on the desis 
i was open for my meditations— , 












# "4 This fall is profound, but my own is still greater! 
7, “(Signed) THE SHapow or Napotzon III.” 


- The journey from San Francisco to New York had 
fatigued and suffocated us, for the heat was enough to 
transform us into cinders. We looked like so many 
Beeney-sweeps. The dust changed into a sort of black 
md sticky mist as we approached the last station of our 
interminable voyage. We were really not presentable, and 
, we knew that a large deputation of friends and political 
_ ¢o-religionists awaited us at New York to be introduced, 

‘My article was due to be handed in to the New York 
| Herald. It was not revised, and the whole of the 
| English translation had still to be made. Every hour of 
my day was consequently engaged, and if once I got into 
the hands of the deputation, the invitations, addresses, and 
_ speeches would occupy my time until late in the evening. 
I decided to escape these greetings, and left the train 
| before we reached the final halting-place. As it slackened 
speed, O’Kelly and I jumped out, rushed to a cab, and 

reached the Central Hotel without molestation. I re- 
_ gretted having put my friends off the scent, but it was 
indispensable. — 
Olivier Pain and our friend Bénédict remained in the 
carriage, and energetically held their ground against the 
shock of the reporters who took the train by storm. They 
had some trouble in making it understood how important 
_ it was to me to obtain several hours’ solitude in order to 
‘complete the article required by Mr. Gordon Bennett. 




























far as sical the abominable stories circu 
hemispheres on the subject of the events of the 18th 
March, and the acts and the men of the Commu ne. 
had not undertaken to supply a simple narrative, t 
pleading in justification of that revolution. I made “" 1 
opinion our judge, and was anxious to convince the tribur 
I had selected. a 

The journalists who came to meet us were forced t 
be satisfied with these explanations, and announced the 
publication of a Premier-Paris in New York for ti a 
following morning. - 

Our visit to the richest as well as the most important 
newspaper in America offered a succession of surprises, 
In May, 1874, printing-machines in France were far from a 
being what they are now. We then marvelled at seeing 
the New York Herald turn out twenty-five thousand copies 
an hour. We have since reached that ourselves in France; 
but it is true that in America this rate is now exceeded. _ 

Six translators set to work on my prose. In spite of 
their zeal, we soon saw how necessary it was that we 
should be on the spot ourselves. If a word were in the 
slightest degree Parisian, the sense was lost so far as they | 
were concerned, and they replaced it by “something like 
it,” which was very compromising to the general sense of 
the article. We spent half the night giving them explana- 
tions, which they did not always turn to profit, and whieg 
our ignorance of the English language was not calculate 
to render any too clear. The French text, on account 0: f 
the shortness of time for correcting, was also defective. 
There were neither paragraphs, full stops, commas, nor ¢ ay 
sort of punctuation in the first proofs. All the words ran 
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o each other, so as to form one immense word of about 
» length of eight small-type columns of the London 
in This compact mass had to be spaced out and 
ivided, giving me just about as much trouble as the 
reparation of the article. The minute labour was not 
erminated until nearly six o’clock in the morning, and 
sven then my author's amour-propre underwent a painful 
trial on seeing the monstrous things that the compositors 
had made me say. 

As it was, however, the article made a tremendous 
5 sation. There was scarcely an American paper which 
ie ¢ did not reprint the whole either in French or in English. 

_ We calculated that in this way four million copies of it 
I Risse printed ! 

As might have heen anticipated, the issue of the New 
York Herald containing it was seized at the Paris kiosques, 
| “but not before a good many Parisians had purchased and 
‘read the article, and then passed it on to their friends. 

_ Whether in war or cata service, our rulers have the 


| We frequently aut of the incessant askinity of New 

York, and of the elbowings that Americans gave each 
other in the streets as they hurried to business. We 
_ scarcely had an opportunity of forming our own opinion 
_ on this point, as the hours that were not spent in the 
_ drawing-room, or on the stairs of the Central Hotel, 
__were passed in cabs. O’Kelly showed great kindness in 
_ taking useverywhere. What struck us particularly was the 
diversity in the different parts of the city. Some were leafy, 
_ others dusty ; some were as bright as sunshine, a damp sad- 
__ hess reigned over others; some swarmed with people, others 
iH _ Temained solitary and silent, In general appearance there 
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158 THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE, — 
is a youthful air about the city. Purity of the air takes 
place of purity of style. The composite character of 1 
architecture in vogue has produced some frightful. buil 
ings. Marble of every sort and description is abunda 
but bad taste has spread its ugly veil over all thes 
riches, which are as badly employed as it is possible 
imagine. The immense habitation of the four hundred 
fold millionaire Stewart, who died twenty-five years ago. 
is a model of unintelligent luxury of this description. 
The enormous building awakens the idea of a monstrous 
table de nuit. | a 

The American woman is generally respectable; but 
when she ceases to be, her education, her intellectual 
superiority, and her natural daring make her the most 
seductive, that is to say, the most dangerous of adven- 
turesses. In the great cities of America there is not a 
low-class cowreuse who is not well up in the literature 
and politics of her country. Miss Ada Menken, who 
played the mute réle of écwyére in the drama Fugitives 
at the Gaiety, was also a lecturer and an authoress, 
In our latitudes the education of an actress of that de- 
scription would be just about sufficient to enable her to— 
decipher the love-letters that flutter down from the third 
galleries, and, ten times out of twelve, she would only 
be capable of replying to them by a nod of the head. 
The scandal provoked by the correspondence exchanged 
between the nephew of the Tsar and Miss Blackford 
showed that if she had no scruples, this adventuress was 
not lacking in education or wit. 

The success of the article published by the Herald 
suggested to several of my friends the idea of a lecture. 
It was proposed that I should thus complete the story 
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f the incidents I had witnessed, as the hard-and-fast 
imits of the Herald’s columns had somewhat hampered 
me so far as detail was concerned. Our compatriot 
Pelletier, deputy in the National Assembly of 1848, and 
well known on account of his socialistic works, placed 
himself entirely at my disposal to bring about the reali- 
zation of the scheme. He was loyalty, generosity, and 
honesty personified, but, of course, had been sentenced to 
transportation by the Second of December adventurers. 
He managed to escape, and settled in New York, where 
_ he did very well in the artificial-flower trade. I went 
’ to stay with him, and prepared my lecture out of reach 
_ of visitors. The large hall of the Academy of Music was 
_ hired for the ceremony, and the lecture was announced 
_ by posters. When I returned to New York, after two 
days’ retirement at Pelletier’s villa, I found my room full 
of reporters sent by the American papers. Fearing their 

_ stenography might be at fault, and anxious to supply 
_ their readers with the full text ‘of the lecture in the 
morning, they had deemed it better to take a copy before 

_ it was delivered. As all the papers entered into an 
engagement not to publish a word of the lecture until it 
had been read, Olivier Pain and Bénédict undertook to 
communicate it to everybody present. The reporters were 

_ then allowed to cast a discreet eye upon the manuscript. 
But here the trouble commenced. The representative of 
the World had applied first, and claimed to see the copy 
before the others. The Herald reporter, recommended 

__ by O'Kelly, would not let Olivier Pain out of his sight. It 
_ was, therefore; decided that my fellow-fugitive should take 
all the reporters into a spare room and dictate the lecture 
to them. When Olivier Pain quitted the room for an 
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instant to say mS to me, and to give ne the 
copy of my lecture to take to the meeting, he ha qd 
imprudence to leave a sheet of the original manu scr 
on the table. On his return he was stopped on th 
threshold by an indescribable scene. The reporters | ha 
scrambled for the manuscript, and were engaged in a fre 
fight for its possession. Olivier Pain put an end to th 
tournament by begging the combatants to allow hind , » 
continue the dictation. When this was over, he came and 
joined me in the hall where I was to speak, and left the 
amateurs to recommence the fight. 7, 
The meeting was most enthusiastic. " 
Frankly speaking, when I saw the greeting that we 
accorded us not only by our compatriots, but also by 
thousands of foreigners, I found it difficult to believe that 
we could be the crime-laden men that the French reaction- 
ary papers daily proclaimed us to be, 
It was in New York that demands for autographs 
reached an until then unheard-of intensity. We were 
literally submerged beneath notes of all sorts, colours, and 
perfume, sent to the hotel with a request that we would 
reply by return of post. Bénédict had the patience to- 
start counting these solicitations. He went as far as five © 
thousand, then lost courage and abandoned the task. 
While at M. Pelletier’s preparing my speech, I received a 
telegram from Olivier Pain— 
“Come back immediately. Letters already up to my 
waist ; mounting at the rate of about a yard an hour.” 
If a paper entitled The Autograph ought to succeed 
_ anywhere, it is in the United States. We could not hope 
to reply to the requests of all these autograph-maniacs. We 
therefore decided to answer those only which were written 





a ne success of the lecture turned the heads of our 
They persuaded us to repeat it at Philadelphia, 
ston, Quebec, and in the principal towns of North 
America. Telegrams were sent to French residents in 
rious cities, asking them if they would undertake to 
retain halls for us; but all of a sudden, without anything 
indicating that the crisis would come with such rapidity, 
@ mad desire to see, if not France, at least its frontiers, 
3 ok possession of us. Brutally, without informing 
~ anybody, and pushed as by instinct, we went and 
_ engaged our passages on the first Cunarder leaving for 
’ 5] ngland. 
We told O’Kelly of our resolve. He introduced a 
handsome and sympathetic old man to us, M. de Aldama, 
_ former chief of the Cuban insurrectionists, in whose service 
he had sacrificed his immense fortune. In affecting terms 
I he spoke of his dear country, and begged us to plead its 
cause in the French papers. We promised our aid, 
ae but slight; for, as we told him, though 
journalists are greatly punished in France, they are not 
_ often listened to. 
| _ Then we left for England, thus completing our journey 
round the world. As we approached Europe I felt the 
__ atmosphere change, My three years of imprisonment and 
_ transportation seemed like the frightful dream of a cata- 
 leptic who had just burst the coffin in which he had been 
Failed for interment. 
Unfortunately, all the nautical leagues I had traversed 
failed to give me my sea-legs, and my persistent illness 
went very near costing us dear this time. In order to 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


A MIXED RECEPTION IN ENGLAND. 


Jumptne from his bunk on board ship, Olivier Pain sprained 
his ankle. His foot suddenly swelled to such an extent 
that he could not put on his boots. On our arrival at 
Queenstown we went to a little inn, frequented by sailors, 
o await the departure of the train. Pain sat with his leg 
stretched out, while I ventured into the town to endeavour 
to purchase a pair of list slippers large enough to 
accommodate his swollen foot. 
_ I had scarcely taken a dozen steps before I noticed 
a priest pointing me out to a group of inhabitants, who 
at once began not only to follow me, but to mob me, 
accompanying their attentions by mutterings which, of © 
course, I could not understand. The door of the shop 
_ that I entered was quickly blocked, and when I came 
_ out, with the slippers in my hand, the street was crowded, 
and furious cries were raised on all sides. Five or six 
: “individuals i in clerical garb excited the popular demonstra- 
_ tions, and I distinctly heard the famous “ Murderer of the 
_ archbishop !” which the Irish Americans were so ready to 
_ shout against us. 
: _ I returned to the inn, surrounded by an ever-increasing 
q ¢ ‘cowd. Olivier Pain risked putting his foot into one of the 






















































slippers, and we then went to get our luggage, which ha 
been left on board the tender. Our departure from tk 
inn was greeted with yells, emphasized by a hail of stones 
and I believe that the scene would have ended in a se: ious 
pelting had not four policemen hurried up and protected 
us, while we made our way with difficulty to the port. 
It is worth remarking that nobody sympathized with — 
the miseries of the Irish more than myself, In the days” 
of my paper the Marseillaise I energetically defended the 
Fenian O’Donovan Rossa, and supported the movement 
for the emancipation of Ireland. But Catholic fanaticism 
‘does not stop at these considerations. In the eyes of the 
poor devils who stoned me—wretches who were twisted — 
and turned about by the priests—I was credited with having — 
had a hand in the execution of the Archbishop of Paris, — 
although I never touched a hair of his head. The clergy © 
in the country would simply have been delighted to see 
me sacrificed to the manes of the victim of Thiers’ policy! 
The same evening we left for Cork, but the good priests — 
had worked the telegraph, and our passage through the — 
various stations was greeted with yells and groans, which ~ 
in the end became a source of amusement rather _ 
anxiety. z 
We were obliged to spend the night at a hotel in Cork. 
Late in the evening I received a letter from one of the © 
principal promoters of the Irish agitation—in the name of | 
which the illustrious Parnell was about to stir up so — 
many ideas—begging me to forget the hostile manifestations 
organized by the clerical party, who were still victims of 
the old ultramontane spirit. The writer assured me that — 
his efforts, and those of his friends, were directed to bring- _ 
ing about the disappearance of religious intolerance, and 
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that, therefore, I ought to continue more than ever to lend 
my aid to the struggle for the moral, intellectual, and 
‘material freedom of Ireland. And, indeed, the “ uncrowned 
king” of the great island was the Protestant Parnell, to 
Rehom belongs the glory of having politically and religiously 
emancipated the country. 
Our entry into London, which has since tusecada me 
hospitality for six years, was scarcely marked with more 
 cordiality than was shown us during our passage through 
Ireland. The first picture that caught my eyes was a page 
z of Punch, in which I was depicted with a bottle of petro- 
 leum in one pocket and a packet of dynamite in the other, 
mounting a ladder held by Caleraft, the hangman, who was 
pointing towards a gallows with a rope prepared for me, 
Beneath this encouraging caricature was the gracious in- 
 -seription— 
“Welcome amongst us, amiable stranger !” 
I recollected that on visiting London years before with 
_ Flourens, to meet Ledru-Rollin, we stayed at Panton’s Hotel, 
_ in the Haymarket, where the attendants spoke French, and 
_ the kitchen was not exclusively English. I drove there 
with Olivier Pain. As soon as our whereabouts was dis- 
covered, the place was overrun with all classes of French 
_ reporters. Nearly every one of the papers which sent 
representatives had played leading véles in the campaign 
of abuse, calumnies, and lies directed against us, and espe- 
cially against myself. Consequently, we refused to give 
_ any information. To the first who asked me for an inter- 
view I replied— 
e “Go and seek your information from those who gave 
"you news about us before our escape!” 
|i This did not prevent these travelling journalists from 
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writing imaginary articles, in which herd Re ided th ws 
on conversations we never accorded them, and r 
responsible for statements that had never come | from ¢ 
lips. a 
: Edmond Adam brought my children across, and our | 
was complete. Within an hour of the reconstitution of 1 ny 
family it seemed to me that I had not even been separate: 
from the children. 

The impression peodaendicx upon me by that busy nfl 
foggy city called London in no way resembled the one 
that my second exile left on my brain. One feels lost, at 
first, in the crowd which Chateaubriand described as “the 
vast desert of men.” Everybody touches elbows and nobody 
speaks, as if each individual in the throng were pursuing © 
a fixed idea, unconscious of the fact that others were moving © 
around him. The thicker the population the more com- — 
plete is the sensation of solitude. But in return there is 
the admirable benefit of incognito, because even if you are 
known people pretend not to recognize you. 

This discretion of the English people constitutes one of — 
the greatest charms of London life. From 1890 to 1895 I~ 
lived at Clarence Terrace, a sort of villa, composed at the 
outside, of eight houses. I did not know the names of my © 
neighbours, and they, on their side, never gave me reason 
to believe that they knew mine. | 

Hotel life for a father with three chiliendl is as fatiguing 
as it is expensive. Consequently, I set out in search of 
apartments; but the moment I mentioned my name, and 
described myself, I was refused shelter with all the honours 
due to an escaped convict. For at that epoch the title of 
communist brought indignity and expulsion on the bearer. 
I did not know then that in England one may rent a house 
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it , provided fs eacilieas of the contract are tagay 
filled, the proprietor has no right to inquire into his 
or t i ’s judicial or political records, 
bs ‘It was only by repudiating all the convictions of my 
ife that I succeeded in lodging myself and my family on the 
T ecasion of this stay in London. An old English Catholic 
lady put up a house to let in Ebury Street, near Belgrave 
Square, and when I called she received me with a show of 
urbanity that surprised me considerably. She spoke French 
very well, and said to me point-blank— 

“TI know you; you are M. de Rochefort. We hold the 
‘same opinions. I’m a Carlist like yourself,” 
“What do you mean by a Carlist?” I inquired. 
| “Oh yes! You are working for Don Carlos. I know 
that you only took part in the Paris insurrection in order 
to regain for him the throne of his fathers !” 
“Who in the world could have told you that?” 
“Some of our friends,” she rejoined, with a glance that 
E - was intended to give me to understand that she knew 
everything, and that it was no use my trying to deceive 
her, 
| f To take away her illusions meant being plunged anew 
| 4 in Panton’s hotel kitchens, Without giving any further 
1 ; explanations, I allowed her to believe that the accession of 
_ Don Carlos had been the one object of my life; and this 
agreement in political views decided her to let me a charm- 
_ ing little house for twenty pounds a month, comfortably 
furnished, and supplied with a garden where the boys could 
play. 
‘ I have never set eyes on Don Carlos in my life; still, 

_ he rendered me a true service that day. 
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his children brought across to him in Lond Ba. a. 

So much moving about unfortunately involved the « . 
penditure of a lot of money, and neither of us possessed at 
funds to boast about. Our fellow-fugitives had left us at ut 
San Francisco, where Jourde and Paschal Grousset remainec : 
for some time. Pain, therefore, had to put off the joy of 
kissing his own children on account of the expense of 
getting the family across) We went together with my 
youngsters to the inevitable Madame Tussaud’s, whose 
waxen figures, from an artistic point of view, are very 
inferior to those at the Musée Grévin. The most amusing 
surprise awaited me. When I accepted a post in the 
National Defence government, Madame Tussaud gave me — 
a place in her gallery, setting me amongst the chiefs of the — 
state, in company with Thiers, Jules Favre, Gambetta, and — 
Trochu. But several months afterwards, when the Council — 
of War passed the extreme sentence of the law upon me— — 
the one which, for political offences, replaces death—Madame — 
Tussaud’s administration thought it undignified to retain — 
my outlaw’s head amongst the crowned ones. I was con- © 
sequently removed from my pedestal, but, in order not to 
sacrifice one of the attractions of the exhibition, I was put | 
down in the cellar reserved for criminals, and called the 7 
Chamber of Horrors. 

On noticing my expulsion from the Saloon of Honour, 
I instituted a search, and ended by finding myself in the — 
society of the criminals. I was standing between Dumollard — 
and Madame Lafarge. 

O terrible decadence after such grandeur! 

But the prejudices against the communards, tenacious — 
as they were, gradually died out, and one fine day my effigy — . 

























eplaced in ili company ies 
n English publisher came to me to propose that I 
1 ud recommence the Brussels and Paris Lanterne in 
= on, Although the Bonapartists were still very active, 
2 was no longer any motive for directing the Lanterne 
inst an Empire which had fallen, or against Napoleon 
ee was dead. Even the entourage had disappeared, 
ke a flight of sparrow-hawks. The tail of Imperialism, 
wever, was still wriggling in the public services, and 
[ felt that it would not be absolute waste of energy to 
read it out definitively. In addition to these considera- 
ions, the state of siege and the anti-press laws prohibited 
pe—just as at the time of the first Lanterne—from 
" writing in other people’s papers, so I was again reduced 
_to starting one of my own. For a long time we sought 
, scheme either to vanquish English indifference, or to 
organize a system of subscriptions with some sort of 
possibility of assuring the delivery of the pamphlet in 
ance. 
We decided to publish it in two languages, and the 
ranslator of my first number was a young outlaw, con- 
Ee Berned to death after the Commune, who was finding it 
hard to scrape together a living in London. His name was 
-Barrére, and following the example of his great-grand- 
father, who kept two speeches in his pocket on the 9 
ermidor, one in support of Robespierre and the other 
inst him, my Barrére did not seem to be very fixed 
to his political opinions. He looked out which way the 
ind was blowing. And when it unmistakably veered 
Fy und to opportunism, this amiable young man, well-made 
and good-looking, offered to go over to Gambetta in return 
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for a diplomatic post. There was no bi nin 
transaction. Although tnaspoclenoide tia was los i 
mediately sent as plenipotentiary to America, I belie 
then to Sweden, and finally to Berne, where he succeede 
the venerable Arago, who was suddenly disgraced to m a 
room for this repentant insurgent. There was some talk ; 
short time ago of his going to London, where, after havin : 
made a first appearance as an outlaw, he would are re 
turned as Ambassador of France. 
T am told that my Lanterne was very badly translated; 
still, it seemed to me that young Barrére spoke English a 
fluently as his own language. I remember that I eave 
him two hundred franes for the work. 
Charles Dacosta had also managed to escape from the 
Port Louis prison, where he was serving a term of ten 
years detention for complicity in the communist insurree- 
tion. He undertook to advertise the new venture, and 
secured the aid of a sandwich man in Regent Street. 
started my preface with the following lines, which 
accurately summarized the fairy stories that had beer 
invented concerning me :— 4 
“Tt was a fine April morning. I had just killed my 
father; two of my children were tied to the foot of their 
bed, writhing in contortions of hunger, while I was seated 
gleefully at table, with the silver dining service stolen from — 
the ministry of foreign affairs before me, and drinking 
a delicious and highly recommendable Moselle out ol 
the sacred vases I had taken from the churches. I w 
purposing to go out to sell the holy pyx that had been 
removed from the altar at Notre Dame; but, commercialh 
things were going very badly, and it was with difficulty 
that I had been able to scrape together a hundred thousan 
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Peedi I had abstracted from M. Thiers’ 
The : six hundred thousand francs I appropriated 
iBank of France had naturally been squandered in 
3, and I was meditating a raid on the paintings at 
e Louvre to put myself in funds, when I received a 
sistered letter containing a thousand-frane note, with 
ese simple words— 


























_“«This is how the Bonapartes avenge themselves!’ 

_ “Tt was the Empress Eugénie who, on hearing of my 
listress, sent me this succour.” 

_ And I added— 

_ “Were I to begin the narrative of the events in which 
[ have been concerned during the last four years in these 
erms, my readers would certainly ask if I was a Catilina, 
_ to thus abuse their patience. | 

_ “Well! these very buffooneries have seriously been, 
ind are to-day, and will for a long time to come, be affirmed, 
liscussed, and commented upon by the guitarists of the 
OF ench press! Such is the good faith of those who start 
_ and circulate these accusations, that the man against whom 
‘they are addressed would pass for a mountebank if he 
pretended to treat them seriously. 

i. “When, after having left Ste. Pélagie to join the 
| government, I afterwards quitted its ranks, only to fall, 
with chains on my wrists, into the cells at Versailles, 
“eart-loads of filth were discharged on my head. I had to 
jut up with everything, from.the calumnious accusations 
of General Trochu, who placed himself so piteously under 
the protection of my popularity on October 31st, to the 
mud pawed up by Villemessant, and the expectorations of 
the clericals and of the fine journalists who, paid by a man 
_ under the Empire, are to-day kept by a woman. 



















Caledonia, and convicts expire beneath the > baie of 
whip; and as I am under no undertaking to conceal ai 
thing, I shall exercise my right to relate every hin 
After the deluge of clamour which submerged me, I ¢ 
very well face any showers that may now fall. F ‘h 
bronze that forms my armour to-day would suffice tor 
construct several Vendéme Columns. I am, therefor 
going straight ahead. Let the Bonapartist papers continue 
to call me the ‘Fugitive from Noumea’ if they will, i 
strikes me that is quite as honourable a title as th 
‘Fugitive from Sedan !’” 

Only, exactly as under the Empire, the French Customs 
constituted the great obstacle. The journey from London 
to Calais singularly delayed the delivery of my new 
Lanterne in France, as smuggling turned out to be a great 
deal more difficult when attempted from England than 
when indulged in by way of Belgium or Switzerland. 

It was no good to think of going to Belgium, 
communist refugees were expelled within a quarter of ar 
hour—what, therefore, would be the chances of . 
escaped prisoner? The days were over when my attacks 
against the putative nephew of the Corsican ogre we re 
received by the Belgians with delight, and even with 
eratitude. F 

There remained Switzerland, where all’ the victims of 
1871 had been as safe as in England. In his insatiable 
thirst for repressions and hecatombs, Jules Favre, minister 
of foreign affairs, addressed an atrocious circular to th 
Powers, claiming the extradition of all the revolutionist 
who had succeeded in escaping the massacres. His demant 
concluded with these pretentious words— 






| can have no other refuge ew 


Priecident of the council of state at Geneva, in view 
Ss diplomatic claim, ventured to arrest Razoua, an 
colonel of the Commune, against whom the French 
ve ament built up a scaffolding composed of any number 
‘ harges of every description; although, as a matter of 
, the accused was the quietest and best fellow in the 
rc wld. 
But he had aarved with the Zouaves in Africa, and 
lis Balzacian name of Razoua was alone sufficient. to 
| a ead the wildest terror in Versailles society. 
_ He was thrown in prison, and would perhaps have 
been handed over to the French councils of war, had not 
he Geneva workmen, indignant at seeing the authorities 
P aying this trick with the honour of Swiss hospitality, 
made an armed demonstration in the Place des Bastions 
to protest against the outrage it was proposed to commit. 
This manifestation was sufficient. Razoua was imme- 
3 diately handed over to his friends, and from that moment 
i none of the victims of the clerico-Orleanist terror were 
molested. 
- I consequently thought of scpttng in the “Calvinistic 
Rome,” and Olivier Pain went there to look for a residence, 
and to make arrangements with a printer to publish my 
weekly pamphlet. 
In addition to this, although J was fairly indifferent 
E stupid insults that were slung at me from the 
ns of police and dishonoured creatures, I felt an itching 
_ to use my sword to settle some of the differences with 
the boasters who had waited, before challenging me, 
until I was safe within the four walls of a cell, and 
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it was practically certain that I should never com 
alive. “Soot 
_ The Bonapartist party was pretty strongly represer 
in England, where the ex-Empress was living. The pai 
was let loose on me the moment I reached London. TI! 
revelations with which my article in the New York Hera 
was studded were replied to by the English conservativ 
press on the faith of denials emanating from France 
and above all from Chislehurst, where the Imperialis 
staff was quartered awaiting events. Madame Eugénie’s 
fortune was said to be well invested abroad, and she wa 
supposed to be paying the publicists to prepare public 
opinion for the accession of the little porphyrogénete for 
whom she hoped for a royal marriage. Although but 
slightly susceptible to the influence of a financial campaign, 
the English papers, out of respect for the Empress an 
hatred for us, readily opened their columns to contra 
tions of my article. f 

Marshal MacMahon was credited with this superb 
remark— : 

“ Rochefort has just landed in Australia. We must tele- 
graph to New York immediately.” 

Villemessant made a point of showing that if the 
marshals of France were shaky in their geography, the — 
Imperial journalists had not much to boast of on this 
score. Here is the Figaro’s note— ; 

“M. Henri Rochefort has just arrived in England from 
Australia. He will only remain a few days in London, 
as he does not feel himself in security. He is haunted 
by the spectre of extradition. It is stated that he will 
leave for Switzerland to-morrow.” 


Villemessant was not aware that Australia was a Britis 
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na nd "that was no more danger for me in 
1 than there tad been in Sydney, where I spent 
it a a fortnight. 

And when we consider that the whole of the journalists, 
t excepting Louis Veuillot, the interpreter of the Holy 
scriptures, reproduced this geographical conundrum, it is 
10ugh to make one despair. 

_ Reaction lost its head at seeing me take up my pen 
new. The Paris-Jowrnal, incredible as it sounds, actually 
alled on the National Assembly to pass a law rendering 
jhe mention or the writing of my name an offence punish- 
le by fine or imprisonment! I threatened to become 
_ @ companion picture to Erostratus. I ought to say that 
this truly excessive proposal was only laughed at, and 
that no deputy took upon himself to bring in a bill as 
suggested. 
I reached England just on the eve of a coup détat. 
_ The Comte de Chambord, by refusing to accept the tricolour, 
definitely gave up any idea of succeeding to the throne. 
But it is seldom that candidates for a crown go on strike. 
lacMahon allowed it to be understood that he was ready 
to accept the intestate succession, and the Elyséean organs 
| received orders to compose him a genealogical table—as 
had been formerly done for Eugénie de Montijo—in keeping 
with the new situation to which he seemed to aspire. All 
the full-pay journalists discovered on the same day, and 
almost at the same hour, that the chief of the state 
descended from the kings of Ireland. I was at the sources 
of information, and from my researches into the most 
authentic documents extant, it was clear that MacMahon 
was no more a descendant of the Irish kings than he was 
th eir ancestor. He was the son of an Irish doctor who 
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settled in France. My article pa the new oretende 
a deplorable plight. “ie 

“ What miserable vanity,” I asked, “has prompted, . i 
to deceive the public in this way? With what ridiculc 
object has he transformed the top hat of his fathers intc 
crown? It is somewhat small for a great man to des 
to this.” 4 
It appears that these revelations were patticularly @ dis 
agreeable to the man who was called the “loyal soldier, 
but who was showing himself to be a disloyal pretender, 
To come from the flanks of Jupiter is the hobby-horse of 
nearly all plebeians. Did not Napoleon himself say, a 
his marriage with Marie Louise— 

“On the morrow of the execution of my uncle—— 

And when Talleyrand exclaimed— 

“ Ah, you have had an uncle executed, have you?” 

“Of course I have—Louis XVI.!” Baie the son of 
the bailiff of Ajaccio. 

Bazaine had been loitering for some time under the 
trees on the Isle of Ste. Marguerite, where the fort had been 
put in repair for me. One fine day it became known 
that he had got away. I suppose that his escape was 
MacMahon’s set-off against mine. A communard had 
fied; all they had to do was to open a Bonapartist’s 
prison doors. ’ 

I do not know whether the traitor’s flight was organized 
in England, but it was talked of in London a week befo 
it occurred. I had heard so much about it, that when I saw 
by the papers that Madame Bazaine had gone to Mac 
Mahon to solicit her husband’s pardon, I terminated my 
account of the interview in these terms— 

“The marshal promised nothing formally to the witel 0 
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mer compan: ion-in-arms, He contented himself with 

























~ When the future conspirator of the Second of December 
We vas at Ham, imprisoned for his early plottings, he con- 
inually signed articles in the Progrés du Pas de Calais. 
! As to myself, accused of every felony, from common 
~ embezzlement to cannibalism, I had not even the right of 
| 4 sply that universal justice accords to anybody who is 
attacked or whose honour is brought into question. If an 
official paper had announced my death, I do not know how 
I could have managed to inform my friends that I was 
living by a letter destined for publication! The septennial 
_ presidency was consequently considerably more intolerant 
' than the constitutional kingdom. 
_ Iknow not whether MacMahon’s government was the 
“most odious France has ever been subjected to; it was 
certainly the most stupid. 
To introduce my pamphlet into France, we adopted the 
"ingenious scheme of folding it in the first English news- 
by aper that came to hand. Well, the septennial government 
actually treated these publications as accomplices of my 
_ own, and autocratically forbade their entry into France! The 
“Hour was proscribed, and the Times, Standard, and Daily 
| Telegraph would have been had I taken it into my head 
use them as covers. To make the wrapper responsible 
| '. the contents of the parcel, was equivalent to razing to 
the ground the house in which a man condemned to death 
had lived, as was done in the Middle Ages. 
He And the English ransacked their brains to discover 
what subversive or anti-French article had brought this 
, i orous interdiction down on them. 
iF Nevertheless, the Publication of a fresh article in the 
VOL, In N 
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Paris-Jowrnal determined me to finish once eae 
with the insults that the hectoring de Peéne heaped 
myself, and, indeed, upon all of us. But as due 
punishable by death in England, and a simple challe 
renders one liable to seven years’ hard labour, I though 
this would be paying rather dearly for the privilege o 
fighting a bankrupt; so I left for Geneva, where the afta it 
could be settled without running any judicial risks. 
I had more than enough to justify me in calling de Pén 
out, but one phrase selected at hazard sufficed. 
“When I lay in the depths of a cell,” I wrote, “ you 
plucked up enough courage to publish an article, o 
September 24, 1871, containing this phrase: ‘ By that 
also he shows how completely he belongs to the class of 
favourites.’ 
“T could have chosen a more insulting extract, and 
probably a less shamefully stupid one. But the file of 
the Paris-Journal is a dung-heap in which one cannot 
rummage too long for fear of asphyxia. I therefore con. 
tent myself with the first insult that falls under my eyes. © 
“T fully understand how humiliating it is for me to se 
my political conviction by the side of your commercia 
condemnation, and to put my transportation on a level 
with your bankruptcy. I should certainly prefer to fight 
with an honest man. It is not my fault if I have only beer 
abused by scoundrels; it is yours. 
“TI have only made the journey from England t 
Switzerland to invite several ‘braves’ of your species anc 
regiment to come there and stand in front of my swore 
All you have to do is to leave at once for Geneva wi 
your seconds. Mine will inform you as to my intention 
“This letter is registered, so that you may not prete: ; 
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1oran peotany challenge when it is mentioned by 
vy that I have issued it.” — 

» this scout had the reputation of being a good 
1 an Feienstion swordsman, I had little hope that he 
1 meet me. If brute strength were alone necessary 
th ese braggarts to induce them to stand in front of 
father whose children they have insulted, they might 
haps risk a meeting, but courage is wanted, and that is 
yhat discourages them. And, as a matter of fact, foreseeing 
hat, with my three years’ pent-up anger to reckon with, 
e affair would be proportionately deadly, this “knight” 
le Péne resorted to a subterfuge to avoid a duel. He 
wrote to my seconds that I was mad, and that people did 
1ot - with madmen. I replied with this unanswerable 
_ “What! I’m mad! Is it, then, aaainas a poor lunatic 
h you have called for a death-penalty, when madness 
has always been regarded as respectable and sacred amongst 
every civilized people? Ah! you say you know you have 
‘a madman to deal with, and yet, for three long years, you 
) have not asked that I should be sent to a lunatic asylum, 
but to the execution stake at Satory! Why, you are a 
‘more miserable coward than I thought you were.” 
| ; The affair went no further. 
/ ~ I had not the time in London to appreciate those 
seductive and instructive aspects of English life that I 
lave since studied, and Switzerland pleased me by reason 
f the clearness of its atmosphere and the blueness of its 
sky, in contrast to the fogs and coal-smoke I had just 
_ Encircled by mountains, Geneva enjoys an extraordi- 
-narily unequal temperature, together with a wind that blows 
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periodically over the lake, sometimes so tempe me 
to provoke shipwreck. In summer, the sun comes ¢ 
in a basin. In winter, the wind which crosses the eterna 
snow-covered peaks of Mont Blane, and ccoscicnallll 
Monta Rosa, freezes one to the marrow. The sumptua 
edicts of Calvin seem to be perpetuated even to our di y 
The ladies are ignorant of dress, and elegance is tempere: 
by a protestantism of affected rigidity. You can scarcel, 
walk fifteen steps without meeting a pastor. It leads one 
to believe that a census of the population would show ‘e 
pastors for every hundred inhabitants. 4 
_ A letter reached me from Brussels, informing me that 
the marine infantry captain who was to have conducted 
the prosecution against me before the Council of War, and 
who was removed because he did not think he could get 
the death-sentence pronounced, had been trafficking with 
goods seized at my house after my arrest. I related the 
adventure to a radical deputy named Gatineau. He advised 
me to draw up a complaint against my plunderer, which he 
offered to hand to the venerable Dufaure, the pitiless and 
reactionary but thoroughly honest minister of justice. My 
letter impressed him a good deal. However, he asked 
Gatineau to inform me that even if my charges were well 
founded, they were covered by prescription. He added— 
“M. Rochefort will perhaps reply that as he was a 
prisoner he was unable to prosecute, but a man murderec 
on the highway is quite as much prevented fror 
denouncing his murderer and getting him arrested. Still, 
the latter benefits all the same by the statutory limitati 0 
at the expiration of the legal time.” q 
I replied to this lesson on criminal law by anothe 
which confounded him. be 
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ssary y of the government entrusted with the 
f my goods became thereby a functionary, and, as 
aide: of public power, his misappropriations constituted 
lony, and not a misdemeanour. The prescription for 
is is crime was ten years, and not three. 

On receiving mysecond letter, Dufaure said to Gatineau— 
| he M. png is right. I have only ts let the law 
e its course.” 

E And the same evening the man who had been employed 
to demand my execution was arrested. Several weeks 
ater he was court-martialed and sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment, which he served in the House of Detention 
a i where he was employed in making lamp-shades. 
This time it was I who pleaded against him. 
ey But the light that my New York Herald article shed 
_ on the atrocities of the Versaillais was heightened by the 
F J anterne, and by the testimony of witnesses whose mouths 
had been closed during the state of siege. This exasperated 
F 4 1 MacMahon. His tactics were to make the world believe that 
all the federals he had massacred were thieves and murderers. 
“The intrepidity that the victims at Satory showed under 
fire e was profoundly humiliating to this executioner, and as, 
three years after the Bloody Week, the fusillades had not 
i ‘ceased, he had the incredible audacity, by way of reply 
to this bravery, to draw up and publish a circular in the 
: ~ Moniteur de V Armée fixing the ceremonial with which the 
| _ victims of the councils of war were to be put to death. 
_____ It was atrocious and clownish. 
This guide du parfait fusillé was divided into several 
k clauses, all drawn up from a “humanitarian” point of 
| mew, as was explained in the preamble. Thus, it was in 
4 ne interests of humanity that when the condemned men 





























to them in a loud and intelligible joke It was | 
interests of humanity that the volley was to be f 
word of command! And it was still, and more and 
in the interests of. humanity that the victim should 
compelled to go down on his knees before his onnbatiel r “a 

The martial attitude that the political victims assume 
in face of the rifles had constituted for the past three 
years one of the torments of military justice. ‘ 


* Mourir n’est rien; c’est notre derniére heure,” 


remarked Sedaine with ingenuousness. It is none the 
less true that this “nothing” is supposed to be something, 
and it is rather humiliating for a firing party to see a man 
laughing in the face of his executioners as he falls. When 
Ferré stood over his grave with a cigar in his lips, he gave 
a detestable example to the populace, who had seen the 
most gilded and decorated of the generals show the white 
feather under the fire of the Prussians. A man kneeling 
like the “ Vénus accroupie” loses all dignity of presence, 
and the infamous newspapers would hasten to declare — 
on the morrow that the “condemned man could scarcely 
stand on his legs.” 
Dr. Tony Moilin remained in Paris during the 
Commune, and fulfilled the particularly criminal mission of 
gratuitously attending the sick and poor of his quarter, 
and distributing orders for food amongst them. On the 
entry of the Versailles troops he was immediately arrested, 
and given an order for twelve bullets, of which he was LO 
receive delivery a quarter of an hour later. The officer in 
charge of the execution party even addressed these remark- 
able words to him— 
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Sill that you have done nothing wrong, but 
u u are a socialist, and we must get rid of all those men 
uickly as possible.” 
"Still, as Tony Moilin asked to be allowed to Seti his 
: me to the companion of his life, the officers, always 
E nt, thought it an excellent opportunity to indulge in 
le e spectacle of a melodrama that might very well be 
en’ titled, “The Wedding and the Interment.” The future 
ife was sent for, and these municipal magistrates actually 
dared to ask her seriously if she took for her husband the 
| man for whom some of the assassins were waiting at the 
‘door, while the others acted as best men at the wedding 
| ceremonial inside! They read the law enjoining the wife 
| _ to obey her husband, and to follow him everywhere, and 
_ the husband to love, cherish, and protect his wife. One 
could not help thinking that this frightful comedy would 
end by kissing all round, and a dinner at the Fréres 
“provencaua. Ah! you don’t know the French soldiery! 
_ The officers who placed their names as witnesses to the 
| : marriage contract led the husband to the execution wall 
' immediately after the ceremony, to see how he would die to 
the accompaniment of the sobbings of his newly made wife ! 
| Until the last moment, Tony Moilin gave these brutes 
an exhibition of the most heroic calm. If they had forced 
him on his knees to be murdered, this adhesion to the 
‘regulations might have been described as weakness, by 
_ which the moral effect of the work of repression would 
__ have been heightened. 
| One can read in the evidence of Captain Garcin, given 
before the Committee of Inquiry into the incidents of the 
_ 18th of March, that General de Cissey, afterwards minister, 
| _ ordered deputy Millitre to be shot on his knees; and as 
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he refused to kneel down, force was used to com J 
to do so—which meant that his loins were pee W 
blows from rifle-stocks, and that he — fell ¢ 
exhausted. 3 
There was even in this a snare for the homanity 
whose name MacMahon had written his Voyage autour ¢ 
poteau.. In the event of the condemned man’s resisti: f 
this last injunction, what was to be done to compel him 
to conform to the text of the new law? A sentenced 
prisoner is not an artist’s model. He is free to choose the 
position in which he desires to pass from life to death. I 
only know one certain way of compelling him to keep on 
his knees, and that is to previously amputate his legs at 
the height of the knee-pans. | 
This political Calcraft who administered France just as 
the knout is administered to a moujik; this hero who 
would have made a name for himself in the Russian 
convict warder service in the time of the Tsar Nicholas; 
this natural supporter of governments which the illustrious 
democrat Herzen calls “empires of correction;” this” 
“bottinate de gendarmite,” as we used to say in the 
chemistry class at college, was anxious that his essay on 
the art of being shot in public should not be incomplete. 
He treated the question of the coup de grdce with an 
elegance that was little suspected of him. 
If, after the volley, the victim still moved, the sergeant — 
present at the execution had to approach the moribund — 
and fire a bullet in his ear at a distance of five centimetres. 
If necessary, a foot-rule was to be provided to measure the 
distance. It was the surgeon now who spoke, not the 
statesman! It was no longer MacMahon. It was Dupuy- 
tren or Ricord. But if the regulations required that the 
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d ve should b be fired at five ieee from the 
OD thderals who were put up three hundred at a 
Eetont of the guns, and hacked with slug-shot, were © 
ssity killed without any system or principle. I do 
think anybody thought of giving them their coup de 
g6 from the five-centimétre mark. This constituted an 
arity that it is always painful to note under so 
* oul ing a government as the “moral order” one. 

For three whole months the idlers at Versailles used to 
go to the stables at Satory, then transformed into a House 
of Detention, to see a twelve-year-old child who had half his 
head blown away by the culpable incapacity of a soldier 
told off to give him his cowp de grace. He survived this 
extreme unction. Half the head was blown away, but the 
_ youngster, a labourer’s son and used to privation, knew 
how to live on half of what other people required. He 
was called the “talking fusillé.” 
Although, legally, this child was dead, he was arrested ! 
Peter the Cruel, it is said, ordered the decapitation of a 
‘corpse. But even he would never have had the idea of 
_ condemning one to transportation! © 
| 7 One might have imagined that the commandant of the 
i - depét would have felt some embarrassment in exhibiting 
_ this innocent little creature, who had been hacked in 
3 cowardly a way by the Versailles pork-butchers. A 
remarkable thing—and it shows how much moral sense 
i some officers possess—was that he seemed proud of the 
_ exploit. With charming condescension he made himself 
_ the Barnum of the phenomenon. A smile was on his lips 
| while he described the circuit of the twelve balls fired by 

the execution party, as well as the route followed by the 
buckshot of the coup de grdce, which turned out to be the 
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little ledhow’s dovipias Jorbechod lable is 1 
of glasses this brave ccenciaduesaiee stood and th 
tions to dine that he received, on condition that he w 
bring his little prodigy with him! Bet 
So, when the time came to go into the case  agnkl 
voice of the stomach overpowered that of political n 
cessities, and a judicial way was found of handing t n 
“talking fusillé” back to his family. The wise regulatio * 
that Marshal MacMahon had just neoidenkall were 
prevent the recurrence of similar “performances.” If i iI 
future children of twelve resisted a dozen bullets, , 
parents could be certain that the cowp de grace would cot 
pletely smash their heads instead of only blowing half 0 
them away. 
I have mentioned these monstrous instructions, so that 
the truth may be known concerning the pretended mag- 
nanimity of MacMahon, who jesuitically tried to place 
the responsibility of the massacres on his Vinoys and 
Galliffets. He might pretend to deplore the sanguinary 
passion of his troops, which he did not know how to mode- 
rate; but the above atrocious orders did not spring into — 
Ree of their own accord. They were due and will 
ever remain to his account. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
- TWO NOTORIOUS CRIMES. 


[ HAVE already mentioned that Madame Olivier Pain, with 
ery comprehensible prudence, destroyed the correspondence 
exchanged between Thiers and Ernest Picard on the subject 
of the 18th of March, which had been taken by Pain from 
the records of the ministry of foreign affairs. Still, she 
preserved what might have been equally dangerous if dis- 
covered in her possession, namely, the portfolio belonging 
to the former Imperial minister, de Moustiers, which had 
contained the papers. | 

if Although empty when Madame Pain brought it to 
_ Geneva, where she rejoined her husband, this portfolio 
rendered us a remarkable and unlooked-for service. One 
_ of the chiefs of battalion of the communist troops—a Pole, 
_ whose name I have forgotten—was stupid enough to leave 
London for Paris on receipt of a letter from a woman with 
- whom he was desperately in love. The missive concealed 
one of those traps that men will always fall into. This 
_ Batignolles Delilah immediately delivered her simple 
_ Samson to the Philistines of the government, who were 
_ the more pleased to lay hands on him as he was under 
sentence of death by default. All the authorities now 
if had to do was to get the sentence confirmed by a council 
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of war, and bring MacMahon’ s execution regul 
upon this love-sick simpleton. | 
We were very anxious concerning his fate, and a 4 
were debating the means of saving his life, M. de Mou i 
portfolio suddenly struck me as likely to prove us 
Without giving two thoughts to the matter, I wrote 
letter to Dufaure. It constituted a well-defined mis a 
meanour, which, happily, is covered by the legal delay. 





















“ MONSIEUR LE MINISTRE, : 
“An outlaw of the Commune has just fallen into 

a snare, and has been arrested in Paris on his arrival f om 
London. He is shortly to be taken before a military 
tribunal. I beg to be allowed to bring the following facts 
to your notice :— 

“T have in my possession letters written by M. Ernest 7 
Picard to M. Thiers, and by M. Thiers to M. Ernest Pica 
They reveal all the secrets of the 18th of March, and 
excessively compromising for the Versailles government, ; 
of which you yourself were a member. 

“If the prisoner who is shortly to appear before the 
council of war is not either acquitted, or sentenced to a 
term of banishment that will enable him to return to 
England, I shall not hesitate to publish the documents to 
which I refer, and which I have the honour to warn you 
will provoke an enormous scandal. 

“Tf, on the other hand, you arrange with the judge 
that our comrade shall return safe and sound amongst a 
_I formally undertake to destroy all the letters and telegre _ 
referring to the 18th of March, keeping neither copies noi 
photographs. 4 

“These documents, the importance of which no o1 








sreciate bette ‘thio cyanniell were taken Hii the 
: stry 0: f foreign affairs during the ‘Commune, and 
oa M. de Moustiers’ portfolio. In order that you 
eel this to be a vain threat, I forward you 
ortfolio under seal, after having abstracted its contents. 
om will have the assurance that my information is 
uct as my proposal is serious. 


@ Signed) UN Rérvais, . 


_ We enveloped the ministerial moleskin, and placed five 
s on the package, and, after having registered it at the 
_ Geneva post-office, patiently awaited the effect of our 
scheme. 
_ It was a complete success. The accused was sentenced to 
: en years’ banishment, and left for London the same evening. 
The papers were never published, because they had been 
reduced to ashes long before, and no doubt Dufaure fre- 
quently gave us credit for the loyalty with which the 
~ communists honoured their engagements. 
Shortly afterwards I had to save another proscrit, who 
' was a proscrite this time. On reaching my home in the 
- Boulevard de Plainpalais one evening, I discovered on my 
_ table a mysterious telegram, dated from Berlin— 
“Don’t leave Geneva. Await letter.” 
It was not signed, but was so imperative as to provoke 
reflection. The following morning I received a long com- 
munication explaining the position of the young nihilist, 
F Vera Zassoulitch, who had just fired two revolver-shots at 
Ge neral Trépoff, the chief of police, at St. Petersburg. He 
pews reputed to have applied to the political prisoners 
) i ilar treatment to that meted out to the convicts of the 
~ Commune in New Caledonia. 




















































A young student-prisoner named Bogoliouboff had 
horribly birched in the prison of Peter and Paul for | hav 
saluted this torturer in too summary a fashion on — 
oceasion of his visiting the prison. 4 

The narrative of this execution maddened the fearle 
Vera Zassoulitch, who herself had just been liberated £ rO1 
a cell where she spent two years on bread and wate1 
without any one’s knowing the reason for her arrest. At 
the expiration of this period she was expelled from her cell 
no explanation or apology being forthcoming. She was 
thus united in sympathy with the castigated Bogoliouboff, 
whom she only knew by name, and took upon herself to 
exercise the vengeance that it was beyond his power to 
consummate. As was formerly the case amongst the 
Orientals, the Russian high dignitaries receive applicants 
and solicitors in public audiences. Vera Zassoulitch asked 
—as Charlotte Corday did of Marat—to be allowed to 
hand a petition to Trépoff, and took advantage of the 
moment when the chief of police was scanning it to fire two 
shots at him, one of which wounded him seriously in the 
abdomen. 

She fully expected to be hung after a sham trial, and 
told me that this prospect worried her very slightly. The 
important question in her mind was to enlighten public 
opinion on the mysteries of Muscovite gaols. When her 
trial came, although it was before a crowd of functionaries 
and a picked jury, she described with such fire and 
eloquence the tortures she had undergone, and to which 
_ she had seen others subjected, and set the picture of the 
Calvary she and her political friends had trodden in such 
relief, that everybody in court burst into tears. 
hideous features of the knouter pleaded in favour of the 
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_ Alexander II., as an autocratic ruler, eniiyed 
ot every description, including that of vetoing the 

ar rdict of the jury; and this he did. Foreseeing such a 
um of events, Vera’s applauders hastened to carry her 
vay immediately after the trial and shut her up in a safe 
lace, where she could await what might happen under the 
wrotection of devoted friends. 

_ The police organized a useless chase for her in the city, 
id her protectors took advantage of a night train to put 
r into a fourth-class compartment for Germany. She 
took her place in peasant garb amongst peasants. 

_ Gossip was soon busy with this extraordinary adventure, 
and it was rumoured that it was the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
brother of Alexander II., who had given her shelter. 
Following the usual tradition of younger branches, he was 
_ supposed to be the leader of an underhand opposition to 
_ the reigning monarch. Report went so far as to allege that 
he provided Vera with an auburn wig, and started her off 
ina first-class carriage in the costume of a barina. This 
fable received such credence, that the police searches were 
t principally directed against well-dressed ladies travelling 
under the most comfortable conditions. 

oe On nearing the frontier, however, she nearly lost the 

- fruit of all these manceuvres and efforts. She felt dying of 
unger, and got out at a station to buy a piece of bread, 
hen, the train having moved, she could not discover her 
t sompartment. The whistle sounded. She was obliged to 
‘appeal to an employee, who pushed her harshly on one 
"side, saying, “So much the worse for you. We're off now. 















































You'll have to take the next ao Neve 


bustled into the first carriage she saw, and reached Be 
without further trouble. ; 


Thence her friends telegraphed to me, as a domandll 
been made for her extradition, and there is no doubt Re 
acquitted though she was, the old Emperor William woul 
have handed her over to Russia. a 

I was asked, in the letter which reached me in Geneva, 
whether I could guarantee the security of the fugitive, and 
whether I would take care of her. I replied with 
single word “Come!” to the address indicated, and was 
determined to give her shelter so long as it might be 
necessary beneath my own roof, as the domicile in Switzer- 
land is inviolable. X 

Still, before doing anything rash, I decided to take M. 
Héridier, the deputy for the canton, who was the minister 
of the Home Department, into my confidence, as I knew 
I could count on his loyalty. | 

I called upon him at his little residence at about nine 2 = 
oclock in the evening, and whilst walking in the garden I 
let him into the secret. ; 

“Now,” I said, “if the Russian Consul at Geneva insists 
on her extradition, what will you say ?” 

“T shall say that nobody bearing the name of Vera 
Zassoulitch is inscribed on the register of foreigners 
sojourning in the canton,” replied Héridier. “Therefore 
beg your protégée to change her name on arrival.” | 

Vera reached Geneva the following morning. I was — 
quite surprised to meet a tiny, young girl with black hai 
in plaits down her back. She told me she was twenty 
five ; she did not look eighteen years old. i 

It could not be said that her features, of Kalmuck type 
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TWO NOTORIOUS CRIMES. 


re harmonious; but her voice and expression were so 
re et, her manners so modest, and she had so little of the 
desperado” in her bearing, that she interested me greatly. 
¥ g 1essed at once that she was of a meditative nature, 
nd a woman who, instead of indulging in revolutionary 
screamings, gave herself up to interior debatings between 
herself and her conscience. 

_ We went together to her room, where she took lodgings 
under the name of Madame Stoudenesky ; that is, “Madame 
Student.” Despite my repeated questionings, she gave 
few details concerning what she called her crime, and I 
- could not help laughing when she mentioned in the most 
natural tone of voice— 
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“When I decided to commit my crime 
| The Russian refugees are so apprehensive of denuncia- 
tions that they conceal their addresses even from their best 
_ friends, and never allow their meeting-places to become 
known. Although I had just rendered them an important 
service, if I met any of them in the town and spoke to 
_ them, they would suddenly shake hands and disappear up 
_ side streets, taking care that nobody was following. These 
habits of distrust were contracted in the perpetual hide- 
and-seek of their lives. Consequently Vera Zassoulitch 

had nothing to fear from their indiscretions, and lest I 

should draw the attention of the agents of the Russian 

consulate to her presence, I personally abstained from 
| paying her any visits. 

» .. It nearly happened, however, that these precautions 
_ came to naught. The day after Vera Zassoulitch’s arrival 
at Geneva our friend Razoua died unexpectedly from 
| Congestion of the brain, and we took the young Russian 

| socialist to the French socialist’s funeral. A reporter of the 
! 
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Petit Lyonnais came to Geneva to r 
the old warrior of the Commune, and we i 
the new arrival, whose flight was being talked about 
Europe at that moment. In spite of his promise to 
an absolute discretion, this rabid reporter had scarcel 
returned to Lyons before he hastened to get into the ; ne 2 Ie 
books of his editor by relating, with all sorts of wheedlings, 
his presentation to the celebrated nihilist, and the inci i 
dents of the lunch we had taken in company before joinin; 
the funeral cortége. | 4 4 

This revelation was a knock-down blow, especially as 
the Russian Consul was stirred up by it to the point of 
demanding explanations from the Swiss authorities. 

I immediately sacrificed myself, and drew up with my 
own pen a note in these terms for insertion in the most, 
hostile papers— 

“Poor Rochefort is undoubtedly the king of ninnies. 
All Geneva is laughing at an adventure of which he is the 
ridiculous victim. An intrigante, hailing from nobody 
knows where, got herself introduced to him as the famo 
Vera Zassoulitch, who has just been acquitted, but who © 
is again being actively searched by the police of the Tsar 
for having fired two revolver-shots at General Trépoff. 

“Rochefort and his friends gave this supposed heroine 
an enthusiastic welcome. They lodged her, entertained 
her to dinner, and got up a subscription, which the sham 
distributor of retributive justice pocketed without the 
slightest scruple. Then, when the audacious swindle was 
on the point of being discovered, the wench “—— od 
_ with the spoil without leaving her address. 4 

“As to the veritable Vera Zassoulitch, we hear that s 
was arrested on endeavouring to cross the Russian frontie ; 










































re the trial will ne aie 
as! alas! Poor Rochefort !” 

The MacMahonist organs found immense amusement in 
is _quid-pro-quo, and for a whole week the laugh was 
gainst me, Anyhow, Vera was able to remain in Geneva, 
nd all danger of extradition disappeared. 

Still it was my destiny never to be able to live peace- 
fully. 

} :. In this year of grace, 1878, I narrowly escaped being 
' decapitated. Not by the knife of the guillotine, but by the 
as e, like Thou, Cinq Mars, and also Charles I. Extremely 
eels as this might have been, it would, neverthe- 
less, have been more flattering than being executed like 
A Avinain. 

I used very tigapidetly to go to Vevey, where I saw the 
ist Courbet die at his little retreat at Latour de Peilz. 
I had a number of friends there, and, on entering the 
cottage of a Russian proscrit on the borders of the lake, I 
f noticed a young man practising with a carbine against a 
wall at the bottom of the garden. I did not pay much 
attention to him, and, after having shaken hands with my 
friend, I continued my way, and the stranger continued his 
| sk ooting. 
_ A month later I left Geneva for a time with my fellow- 
fugitive, Olivier Pain. He had just reached us-in a pitiable 
plight, having been thrown into the Russian prisons after 
bei ng captured with Osman Pacha at Plevna. 

q He discovered me floundering in one of those embarrassed 
tions that one sometimes gets into before one’s hair 
Ts Bisie and even afterwards. 
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He offered to take me away out of nae = : 
by train to Basle. We passed through Mu 8 
Strasbourg, and then, in order to put even the keen 
off the scent, took up our abode under assumed names 
a little inn near the station at Luxembourg. 
Everybody speaks French in the town, where the hog 
signs are also in our language. It is an amusing since 
visit. The inhabitants are of patriarchal simplicity, dete 
ing the Germans and loving the French, who never threatened 
their autonomy. We were the only visitors staying at the 
inn, and our hostess prepared us family dishes at such 
prices that I ought to take off my hat at the recollection 
of them, for I shall never see the like again, any more 
than I saw Thiers’ famous milliard. 
Things were going splendidly, and I believed my 
incognito invulnerable, when we saw a commercial traveller 
in the street whom we had met at the table of ¢ 
communard in Geneva. He was very surprised to find us 
at Luxembourg, and asked us if we were at the Hotel de 
France or at the Hotel de Hollande, and great was his 
astonishment when his annoying persistence compelled us 
to confess that we were staying at a sixth-rate inn. 
“No, no,” he said. “You can’t stay there, Monsieur 
Rochefort; you must move immediately. I will take you 
to the Hotel de France; it is the best in the town.” 
Although there has never been anything ostentatious 
either in my dress or general bearing, everybody believes 
me to be rich. I do not know why. I recollect that 
Madame Baud, the bric-a-brac dealer at Lausanne, wh«c 
was worth at least two millions, used to say to me— 
“Ah! I would give my fortune for the quarter of yours 
any day.” 
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ae and unable to find a 
eee to print my prose, I was literally 
ni “It ea such a point that Olivier Pain and 
ought in vain amongst our belongings for some article 
send to the pawnshop. My determination to remain 
_ this public-house amazed our friend the commercial 
i and he was fairly stupefied when he called at 
' inn, and was informed that two French gentlemen 
a med Olivier Pain and Rochefort were unknown there! 
“Why haven’t you given your right names ?” he asked, 
the first time he met us. 
And as he was leaving for Geneva, we were terribly 
frightened lest he should mention our hiding-place to any 
one of our circle of friends. We consequently decided to 
clear off without informing anybody, and to find lodgings 
in some Swiss village. 
Here comes the fabulous part of the adventure. We 
had scarcely taken our seats in the train before a gentleman 
_bustled into our compartment, and said to us in a husky 
-voice— 
“ Have you heard the news, gentlemen? The Emperor 

_ William has been assassinated !” 
| Both Pain and I uttered exclamations of surprise, though 
we did not imagine to what extent we were concerned in 
the catastrophe. The stranger was an Alsacian, who 
appeared to have thoroughly accepted German rule in 
_Alsace-Lorraine. He pulled, out a number of German 
papers, and translated the successive telegrams, relating 
how the assassin had fired from a window in the Unter 
den Linden ; how the aged monarch had been wounded by 
_ seven or eight buckshots; how the crime was planned and 
executed by socialists; and how the police had obtained 
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information of the assailant Nobiling’s “havh . 
Switzerland recently, where he met the prineipal r 7 
and notably Rochefort! ee 

Strong in the imprudent calmness of a too-pure. o om 
science, I laughed a good deal at the idea of finding my 
suspected of even moral complicity for a pistol-shot of al cl h 
I was not acquainted with even a grain of powder in the | 
charge. But what were my feelings when, on returning to 
Switzerland, I learned that the mute personage I saw in 
the garden at Vevey was none other than the regicide! 
The whole panorama of the act of indictment that might 
be made against me now unrolled itself before my eyes. 

At that moment the title of communard was com-— 
pletely synonymous with cut-throat, incendiary, and bandit. — 
Besides this, both Pain and I were escaped prisoners, and — 
we were held to have regained our freedom under somewhat 
diabolical conditions. If our extradition were demanded — 
and accorded, it would have availed little to have given my > 
word of honour that my meeting with Nobiling was acci-— 
dental, and that we did not exchange a syllable. The jury 
would not have taken the trouble to laugh in my face, so © 
unreasonable would the protest have appeared. | 

Then there was my sudden disappearance from Geneva, | 
the motives for which I could not very well have disclosed ; 
the care with which I went in the direction of Germany, 
when it would have been so simple to have hidden myself — 
in Italy ; the modest inn we lodged at; the precaution to — 
register ourselves under false names; our noticeable em-— 
barrassment when we were recognized by the young 
commercial traveller in the streets of Luxembourg; and — 
finally, the haste with which we returned to Switzerland — 
when we saw our whereabouts was discovered. Nothing 
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_ We had "boldly passed Wiech Alsace-Lorraine to Ne 
ble to obtain first news, and be in: readiness to profit by 
the commotion that the disappearance of the old Emperor 
would occasion. 
‘Z _ Nobiling could not have aided us by his testimony, 
4 ause he committed suicide immediately after firing on 
the Emperor. 
_ And by a chance which it would be too much to call 
e providential, this already terrible situation was aggravated 
by the telegram I had received a few days previously from 
4 Berlin. It referred to Vera Zassoulitch, but had been trans- 
mitted from the German capital without signature. It is 
easy to imagine the conclusions that the Berlin magistrates 
_ —honourable judges as they are reputed to be—would 
have drawn from this chain of coincidences. 
‘The Nobiling affair, following Heedel’s outrage, rendered 
_ Bismarck and the Emperor furious against the socialist 
party. Vera Zassoulitch’s discovery on German territory 
| : would have meant her surrender to Russia, and probably 
her execution shortly afterwards, 
Ng Supposing these telegrams had been intercepted by the 
bq German police, I could not have explained their origin, and 
Rs coming as they did from Berlin, they would have con- 
stituted a strong presumption of complicity in the Nobiling 
a affair. 
E Happily, after several attempts to terrorize Switzerland, 
) a traces of which are to be found in the Journal de Genéve's 
| discussing whether my deeds did not call for my expulsion 
f from Swiss territory, Germany calmed down. But the 
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"prosecution was only abandoned because my m 
meeting with Nobiling and my journeyings in A 
not known to the authorities. A thoughtless wore 
slightest indiscretion, and I should pera have t en 
arrested, tried, and convicted. ; 

Such was my adventure. st 

It proves that if the scenario of most modern dramas" 2 
turns on judicial errors, the subject is not yet exhausted, 
though it has been turned to account in so many ways. 
Very little was needed to lead to my taking an important 
place in the collection of “ unfortunate Calas.” 

My conviction was the more certain because the French © 
government described all the communists firstly as mur- — 
derers, and secondly as swindlers. 

By circulars to the Powers the civilized world was 
warned against the refugees, as men who had given them- 
selves over during the Commune to every form of robbery. 
According to the government, politics had*nothing to do — 
with the revolution of the 18th of March, and Europe was 
begged not to permit these vulgar sharpers to live any 
longer on the fruit of their rapacity, but to hand them 
over to the French tribunals, so that their crimes might 
not go unpunished. 

The Powers examined the cases of the refugees micro- 
scopically, and despite their desire to make themselves 
agreeable to the Versailles government, they were unable 
to inform it where these audacious thieves had concealed 
their plunder. Wedding hypocrisy to crime, some of the 
refugees actually devoted themselves to manual labour to 
remove suspicions. Some pretended to be shoemakers, 
others metal-gilders! I know one who carried his cunning 
to the point of dying of hunger by the side of the bars of ~ 
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ag : 
ld he was credited with ie tev taken from Paris! S Chines es 
fied of the uselessness of searching, the Powers replied _ 
> the extradition demands by a series of refusals. One 
utlaw only, M. Tabaraud, now one of the chief editors of 
he Petit Parisien, was extradited by Belgium, and was 
F ‘ BR Goxsiy acquitted by the jury of the Court of Assizes 
—the public prosecutor even found himself forced to 
abandon the accusations. 
We might have thanked the Belgian government for 
the dirty action to which it descended when it handed 
over a politician to his natural enemies. The acquittal was 
a more practical proof than all the newspaper discussion that 
had been indulged in for years. Not only did it establish 
_ that the revolutionists of the 18th of March were not 
| j brigands and swindlers, which was something; but also 
that the servants of the septennial power were calumniators 
and knaves, which was scarcely flattering for the Republic. 
The acquittal of our honourable colleague Tabaraud 
did not prevent a poor old idiot of a bishop, who was 
_ called by the Paris-Jowrnal “Monseigneur de Ségur,” 
_ from accusing me in a pamphlet, bearing the stamp of 
_ the ministry, of having drawn six hundred thousand 
frances from the Bank of France during the Commune. 
i, We had nothing to do but to shrug our shoulders at 
_ these episcopal insanities.s When one of us found it 
difficult to pay his rent, they said— 
| “These individuals don’t even know how to honour 
their engagements.” 

Yet when, by force of labour and privations, my 
unfortunate fellow-refugees managed to scrape together 
_ sufficient to satisfy their landlords, these same clericals 
- exclaimed— 
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“Tt’s not surprising! Think what t 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that et 
exactly enriched by our thefts, for Olivier Ria 
were often reduced to very awkward oleae 
printing of the ZLanterne and its distribution to — 
subscribers in Paris cost as much, if not more, than i 
showed in receipts. How many times did we wake up 
in the midst of our children without knowing wh 
breakfast was to come from! How often did Madame 
Pain make the journey from the house to the pawnshop! _ 

But this precarious situation was a bed of roses com= 
pared with what we had gone through. | 

Anyhow, the embarrassment could only be tomporal 
From several quarters I received applications for articles, 
though it was difficult to supply them, as the law prevented — 
my signing any political contribution. The soldiery know 
but one law, that of the sword, so they lost no time in 
arbitrarily interpreting the jurisprudence of the press in 
such a way as to prevent my signing even a love-story 
or the criticism of a painting. The unutterable blockheads 
actually prosecuted a newspaper in the correctional police 
court, and obtained its conviction, for publishing an article 
alleged to emanate from my pen, and of which I was as_ 
innocent as a newborn babe! Thus did it suffice merely 
to attribute disagreeable articles to me to silence the 
newspapers that published them! | 









CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AMNESTIED AT LAST. 


‘I was incapable of exercising any other occupation than 
that of a journalist, and was prohibited from working even 
under cover of apseudonym. I began to worry seriously as 
to where my daily bread was to come from, when, by one of 
_ those strokes of luck which have rarely failed me when 
things looked at their worst, the proprietor of the Petit 
a made me a supremely tempting proposal. He 
offered to purchase the popular title of the Lanterne for anew 
q _ halfpenny paper, and invited my collaboration—disguised or 
not, as he was prepared to risk everything. He promised 
hi to send twenty thousand francs at once to Geneva as pin- 
- money, and this before the new paper started publication. 
_ This meant salvation and tranquillity; almost happiness, 
& for M. Frédéric Dufaux, artist and son of the well-known 
_ Geneva sculptor, had just proposed to my daughter. He 
bs possessed no fortune beyond his father’s fair fame, and 
_ but for my windfall the marriage would have had to be 
_ postponed on account of the lack of funds for the young 
Fe couple to start housekeeping even upon the most modest 
t _ lines. 

The twenty thousand francs were sufficient to smooth 
) 7 “over all difficulties and set me afloat for a time. As a 
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matter of fact, I took a fourth of the sum for my h ous eh 
expenses, and gave the rest to my daughter. 

I found myself very dull after her marriage and é 
parture, and to kill time I was fond of wandering alone ¢ 
the banks of the little stream that formed the Franco-Swis 
boundary. One day I sat with Paul Pia, a condemr ’ } 
communist, at a little inn overlooking the lake, when ] 
saw that a French gendarme was (watching me ! 
attentively. According to international usage, he had 
neither his sword nor his carbine, foreign soldiers bei ng 
forbidden to wear their arms on Swiss territory. 
staring at me for some time, the gendarme ventured t 
approach and to say confidentially— 

“Monsieur Rochefort, I have come to warn you to 
be on the look-out. A Savoy priest has organized an 
extraordinary plot against you. He knows you take your 
walks along the frontier stream, and has persuaded about — 
fifteen Catholic women that the best way to get to heaven 
is to deliver you into the hands of the French authorities.” 

“ But,” I objected, “how will they manage that; ’m 
on the Swiss side ?” 

“This is the scheme. They will pass as washerwomen, 
and, while pretending to wash their clothes, will get into 
conversation with you. One after the other they will cross 
the little bridge to join in the talk, and then suddenly ~ 
attacking you, they will throw something over your head, — 
and rush you across the bridge into the arms of four 
gendarmes in ambush the other side of the frontier. I 
know this is right, because I am under orders to take part 
in the affair. I appeared to consent, but made up my 
mind I would cross the stream and put you on yous | 
guard.” 
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thank thi Annee peat sthistwely. aad! we 
te him to have something to drink with us. 
‘ \ pi alone could have imagined such a dirty trick, 
i Lich 1 would have made me like Orpheus torn to pieces 
the hands of the Thracian women. It would have 
| ne2 cant not only capture, but ridicule. The Swiss Confede- 
| at: ion might have protested against the violation of its 
| erritory, in view of an outrage comparable to the taking 
_ of the Duc d’Enghien ; MacMahon, who had other violations 
t ) answer for, would none the less have refused to release 
ig prey. 
Priest, devotees, and gendarmes could be counted upon 
to swear that I had crossed the frontier of my own free will, 
‘They might possibly have added that it was whilst pur- 
| suing one of these amateur laundresses with my libidinous 
attentions that I fell upon this group of innocent Pandoras 
who were passing there by chance! The revelation struck 
me as being so remarkable that I had some difficulty at 
first in believing that it could be true. But on the 
following Saturday—the day I usually strolled by the 
| stream—our friend Cambriat, who can vouch for the truth 
| 7 of my statement, distinctly saw my group of Eumenides 
kneeling on the banks of the stream, endeavouring to 
attract the attention of passers-by on the other side by 
the ostentatious way in which they beat their washing. 
The excellent eee completed his warning. 
“Your two sons,” he said, “spent last Sunday at the 
- fete of Ferney ?” : 
“That is so.” 
_ “Well, don’t let them go there next Sunday. I 
\ i _ know that people are trying to bring trouble upon 
| them.” 
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“What, in the name of creation, can t 
aes 2” T exclaimed, quite surprised. | 

“That I don’t know. But it is nt very barf 
police spy to slip a purse into their pockets and 
they have stolen it.” 

One can imagine that I formally forbade my youngste 
to leave Geneva in future. I have made a point 
publishing this heap of clerical and MacMahonist villanies. 
It was against snares of this description that I hed | to 
defend myself; nobody, therefore, can be very much sur- 
prised that I viewed reaction with such distrust, and my 
lack of confidence was afterwards fully justified. 

But events were moving in France, and the MacMahon 
era was nearing its end. ' 

In order to combat Gambetta, the electoral divisions — 
were cut up into arrondissements. My former colleague — 
in the National Defence government was at the height of — 
a popularity which made the old soldiers, into whose hands 
we had fallen, extremely anxious. It was probable that, — 
in spite of official pressure, Gambetta would have been © 
elected in fifteen departments, and nothing would have 
touched the amowr-propre of the nonagenarian govern- 
mentals more than to have seen a young man of thirty-seven — 
poll such a number of votes that his election would resemble — 
a plebiscite rather than anything else. 

You only need to study women a little to know what 
politicians are. The painting of the former is only an 
imitation of the daubing of the latter. Youth is the one 
thing that neither old coquettes nor old politicians can — 
forgive their adversaries. Had Gambetta been getting on 
for seventy-four instead of for thirty-seven, an understand- 
ing might have been possible. M. Dufaure did not conceal — 
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er cn want the dissolution in hopes of obtaining power,” 
1e said to Gambetta one day. “But you are still very 
yc U ng, sir!” 
This “you are still very young” summarized the policy 
a pensioners of all the monarchies. For us the enemy 
was clericalism ; for them it was youth. 
_ Indeed, the successive measures taken against the Re- 
public seemed to constitute the preparations for a coup d’état. 
The Assembly postponed the partial elections on the ground 
P that the dissolution was imminent, and no sooner had they 
moved the danger of the partial elections from their path 
| Bhan they announced their determination not to dissolve. 
Then, like all governments which place themselves in 
 arevolutionary situation, that of the 24th of May sought 
! to distract public opinion by organizing a pretended plot. 
_ Ducros, the préfet of the Rhone, went to Paris to offer 
E oo his services, and returned to his post to execute 
search-warrants. Only, in order not to copy the Empire 
with too much servility, this one was to be called the 
“Lyons Conspiracy” instead of the “Blois Conspiracy.” 
f ‘The bombs, which resembled oranges under Napoleon IIL, 
now took the form of sardine-boxes. Some of the inde- 
_ pendent papers went so far as to state that the drawings 
_ of these new-fashioned infernal machines were submitted 
_to the president of the Republic, who appeared to be quite 
_ satisfied with their appearance. 

_ The dissolution of the Assembly and the new elections 
a might reasonably be expected to be followed by an amnesty. 
For this reason the outlaws in England and Switzerland 




























Mahon’ s i did their est - a off the ie 
frightening the conservatives with revelations ¢ 
the increasingly serious risks that attended the di ( 
The newspapers devoted to the cose were in 
structed to announce my arrest on French territory when 
crossing the frontier from Italy, “after having error he 
password to all the sections of the Internationa "he 
man who was arrested to give weight to this piece of false 
news happened to be an American, resembling me in no. 
way except, perhaps, that his hair was crisped like my 
own. I met this victim of the “moral order” at the Café 
du Nord in Geneva, where he came and took a seat by my 
side to relate his adventure. 
His foreign accent struck the commissary who arrested 
him as the essence of disguise. He was searched, and, of 
course, his money taken from him. All-his letters were 
opened and translated, and then the prison doors closed on 
him for two whole days, at the expiration of which he was" 
set at liberty. | 
“And your money?” I inquired. “Did you get it — 
back ?” | | 
“ Yes.” | 
“That’s an unhoped-for stroke of luck. Everything 
has been taken from me, and nothing returned!” 
He consulted me as to what indemnity he was entitled | 
to, and I advised him to claim one hundred thousand franes 
from MacMahon for the prejudice caused by his arrest. 
_ Had I been a business man, I might have added to my 
income, then so precarious, by organizing a squadron of 
sham Rocheforts, to be arrested in my place and stead, and 













=r to it echo my next exile. While in London, after 
y condemnation by the old ataxics of the Haute Cour, I 
not an unfortunate man whom the police at Nancy had 
arrested as the editor of the Intransigeant. My double 
a his time was a little fat man, quite bald, with mutton-chop 
whiskers! But this led to his being accused all the more 
‘confidently, and he was informed that not only had he 
“made up” his head, but that his corpulence was put on! 
_ The police evidently said to themselves— 
It is impossible for a man to resemble Henri Rochefort 
in so slight a degree; consequently it must be he!” 
_ The new halfpenny Lanterne which published my 
articles was persecuted so terribly that its founders were 
compelled to suspend publication. Just about this time a 
couple of rabid socialists—one of whom became a ferocious 
reactionary, and has occupied a seat on the ministerial 
benches side by side with Constans—came to Geneva to 
4 get several outlaws to write for a communist paper, Les 
_ Droits de VHomme, in which my articles were to be signed 
Be: _ “X.” This was to signify the unknown, through which the 
| b public were to recognize me. It was in this publication 
| that I created the title “opportunist.” Several colleagues 
t _ have denied my paternity, affirming that they had already 
| seen the word printed in provincial papers. I do not make 
this a question of amour-propre, the fate of a word as 
| a of a book being a matter of luck, but I received no pro- 
| f vincial papers at Geneva, and had read the word nowhere 
I | before penning it for Les Droits de ?/ Homme in February, 
1876. It was on the morrow of the appearance of my article, 
| - VOL. I. P 
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and not before, that the appellation was adopted, 8 sibess 
its way in the world. Some of those who rallied to i 

unfortunately, also made their way in the world, 0 
stopping short in the Assize Court. 

The government of the man who was paioeslan Be ie 
“the glorious vanquished”—he would possibly have been 
regarded as less glorious if he had conqniseedeauaal not 
show the slightest scruple in treading underfoot the Con- — 
stitution that had been adopted the previous year by the — 
majority, of a single vote; that of Wolowski, said Mac- §g 
Mahon, when he saw this name printed last on the © 
alphabetical division list in the Officiel. 4 

“T always said we ought to be on our guard against — 
the Poles!” observed the president. 

After having suppressed the partial elections, on the 
excuse that the Assembly was on the point of dissolving, ~ 
the Chamber rejected the dissolution, leaving twenty-five — 
departments deprived of their proper representation. = 

This resolution was in the highest degree unconstitu- 
tional. It amounted to a new proclamation of the Com- | 
mune; not at Paris, this time, but at Versailles. The 
revolution it betokened was even more radical. 

The Paris Commune stipulated that the nomination of © 
its members should be invalid unless they polled one-eighth 
of the voters on the register. The Versailles Commune 
did not even take the trouble to provide for an election; 
it abolished voting. The Paris Commune could urge the 
necessity of putting Paris in a state of defence as an excuse — 
for the illegalities it perpetrated. The Versailles Commune — 
laid violent hands on universal suffrage, which it was useless — 
to consult because the Assembly was going to dissolve. 
The Paris Commune promised to defend the city, and kept > 





fter having suppressed the elections. It suppressed them, 
and remained. 
Be ‘Thus the violation of law was patent. The country 
sno more represented by this Commune than it was by 
on the other. The law was just as non-existent. The pact 
3 ceased to be fundamental. Changarnier and Dombrowski 
had equal rights to call themselves generals, with this 
_ difference—Dombrowski was killed at the head of his 
troops, while Changarnier bolted after handing his men 
=e over to the enemy. 
1 The 1871 insurrection was made by the people; the 
later one by the priests. The first put its cannon in 
battery on the heights of Montmartre; the second erected 
- achurch there. The one could boast a préfet Raoul Rigault, 
; who arrested the archbishops; the other prided itself on its 
minister Buffet, who strangled the journalists simultane- 
ously with their papers. 
As the marriages contracted in Paris during the Com- 
mune were declared null and void, the only logical thing 
to do was to nullify the unions made during the existence 
of the government of the 24th of May. 

In all these proceedings, the conspiracy, of which 
Rochebouét and de Broglie were the heads, was clearly 
evident, and it only came to grief on the 16th of May, 
thanks to the attitude of commander Labordére. The 
attempt was made to fabricate a cowp de force by cowps 
@illégalité. 

{ One is always a communard in somebody’s eyes. The 
_ violent General Du Temple noticed that although the 
, marshal was handling the Republic pretty roughly, he was 

_ slow in re-establishing the monarchy. This impatient 
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conservative, therefore, mounted the tribune to ¢ 
explanations on the subject, and provoked a scandal 
highly amused us outlaws. Hinting, in oorrotinnalinal 7 
articles, that MacMahon had feigned his wound in ord ia 
to hand over the command of the army to another, General - 
Du Temple three times called the president of the Republi ‘ 
“The sham wounded of Sedan!” 7 

The enormity was enough to take one’s breath away. 
M. d’Audiffret-Pasquier alone had the presence of mind to — 
shout to the official shorthand writers— 

“Don’t write anything more!” : 

All the members of the Centre were on their feet, 
shaking their fists at this Du Temple who thus rent the © 
veil, or, in less select terms, let the cat out of the bag. 
He was accused of being “Rochefort’s ally ”—a proof that — 
the members of the Assembly read the Lanterne. | 

But the blow went home, and in the next number of 
my pamphlet I formally demanded that a medical com-— 
mittee should be appointed to examine the “glorious 
wounded,” so that it might be settled once and for all 
whether he was injured; because, I insisted, if he had not © | 
been wounded, it was impossible to admit that he was 
glorious. Henceforth I was protected by General Du 
Temple’s assertion made in Parliament, and, referring the — : 
public to this authority, I had the right—and did not © 
neglect to use it—of indulging in even the most vulgar © 
teasings on the subject of the famous fall from a horse 
that aided MacMahon to raise himself to power. 

About this time Garibaldi sent me a charming letter, 
and a copy of his book, Les Mille, which should have had 
his portrait in uniform as a frontispiece. The picture § 
was prohibited in the French edition! For fifteen years 





ds isands—millions, Peeaphccet Garibaldi’s : 
rai His) badeisold i in France. Even the most Asiatic 
nots never thought of proscribing this admirable 
e in the history of the century. The ministry of 
2 African despot MacMahon considered it dangerous 
ise security of the state of siege to allow the portrait 
of £ the hero of Marsala to figure in the French edition of 
‘his work. 
What the devil could Buffet expect to get out of this 
_ buffoonery ? Was this humpbacked, sallow-green personage 
___ jealous of the imposing deportment of Garibaldi? Did his 
popularity handicap him? Had he the amusing idea of 
= erasing the recollection of this great man from the memory 
of the populace? Would he have liked to have replaced 
| 4 Garibaldi’s portrait opposite the title-page of the volume 
by his own? 
a Some rulers reach such a degree of intellectual inco- 
_ herence that any supposition concerning their motives is 
permissible. 

The most reasonable hypothesis is that Buffet stopped 
the picture of the wounded of Aspromonte at the frontier 
as a base exhibition of flattery towards the wounded of 
Sedan. The victor at Palermo undoubtedly received the 
bullet which Victor Emmanuel, in his royal gratitude, fired 
into his foot in exchange for the Two Sicilies he had ac- 
cepted at his hands. 

This wound caused quite a commotion in Europe, and 
Nélaton’s extraction of the bullet did more for the reputa- 
tion of the celebrated surgeon than all the other cures he 
had effected during his career put together. Nobody, even 
| amongst the most odious reactionaries, disputed the 
| _ authenticity of this bullet-wound. 
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Now, France also had its wounded man, 
called MacMahon, not Garibaldi. He had been st 
a projectile, not at Aspromonte, but at REET 
was that projectile? That is the question. Was i 
splinter of a shell, a buckshot or a peach-stone ? 

General Du Temple gave it to be understood in Pe 
ment that it was nothing at all. a 

And this horrible wound, which saved the marshal from _ 
the hard necessity of putting his signature to a disastrous 
capitulation—on what part of the body could its traces be 
discovered? On the back? On the left calf? Oronthe — 
right shoulder? MacMahon, in his stoicism, persistently 
refused to give any information on the subject. It is 
certainly not localized on any of the head-quarter staff 
maps. 

Who was the surgeon who bound up and eventually cured 
the injury? For at the time when Garibaldi’s book was 
issued the president appeared to be in much more robust 
health than the Republic? Everything concerning this 
wound was hidden in mystery and uncertainty. 

MacMahon immediately replied by forbidding the sale 
of my novel, the Dépravés, which I had just republished 
in volume form. This act of his will and pleasure was like 
all the others, in absolute defiance of the law. The library 
régume was not assimilated to that of the press, and there 
was nothing of a seizable nature in my purely’sentimental 
story. The governmental action amounted to confiscation 
without judgment. In the worst days of the so-called 
liberal Empire, and during the worst nights of the personal 
Empire, the police had never dreamt of stopping a love- 
story on the grounds that the author professed advanced 
opinions. Ledru-Rollin, sentenced to transportation like ? 







lf, published his Révolutions Li sepilorre in Paris ; 
Louis Blanc found no difficulties placed in the way of his 
continuing to publish his Histowe de la Révolution 
ba i ancaise in France, I alone enjoyed the astounding 
oman of being thrown out everywhere, even from the 
_ booksellers’ shop-windows. 
This poor government felt so strong that it was 
\ actually scared by a shop-window, while the sight of a 
title printed on a piece of salmon-coloured paper drove 
| it into a great fright. One might, nevertheless, have 
thought that it would be very happy to see me return to 
mere literature, and that every encouragement would be 
offered by authorizing my volumes—as provided by the 
law, for the matter of that. But we had men in power 
who scampered off at the sight of four uhlans. Had I put 
on sale a Kanaka translation of the Gospels, these men 
would have thought they heard their passing bell. 

If I had been president of the Republic and MacMahon 
had been in exile, I should have done everything in my 
power to facilitate the entry into France of the first work 
he published abroad. It would have been the most cruel 
of vengeances on my part. 

The 16th of May was in preparation, though the storm 
was to burst later. Ministers solemnly assembled, not 
in council but in conclave, to deliberate this important 
question—whether, at the end of the High Mass, the clergy 
should not intone a Domine salvum fac MacMahonem. 

Unfortunately, from the point of view of euphony, 
this fac coming immediately before the Mac was almost 
laughable. I have been assured that Buffet hunted up 
all his Latin to try and get round the difficulty. As 
to the accusative Mahonem, chosen to designate the 
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accused, it was a good deal more important tl 

at first sight. Why Mahonem rather than 
Because the first rhymed with iver 
second merely rhymes with Barnum. There was | 
poem involved in the declension adopted after delibe or 
by the ministers. 

But whether it ended in em or wm, the liturgical pe 
none the less replaced the word “Republic,” the aol 
constitution of the country, by the name ofa man. Personal — 
government was thus re-establishing itself with dictatorial 
effrontery, because up to that time nobody had ever in- 
dulged in the idea of singing Domine saluum fac Thierwm — 
or Thierem, and nobody since that day has suggested the 
Salvum fac Carnotum or Carnotem. Priests will perhaps 
say that that is why he fell under the knife of the assassin 
Caserio ! 

From the depths of our exile we attentively wriideal 
this collapse. It demonstrated, without possible contra-— 
diction, that the revolution of the 18th of March was not 
made in the face of the victorious enemy, as the Versailles 
papers never tired of stating, but in the face of chowans who, 
being then masters of the country, appeared to be infinitely 
more dangerous than the others—those of ’93. 

Those in official spheres were more worried by the 
fear of seeing facts so completely justify our attitude than 
by anything else. But truth is like dust; you can shut 
all the doors and windows, it will find its way into the 
house just the same. Although they were closely watched, 
the condemned communists managed to get their com- 
plaints to us as well as the narratives of their miseries. 
We had escaped not only to obtain our own liberty, but to 
work for that of others. For my part, I was collecting 
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ay dc Sarath. as s possible on the treatment of the 
ners in New Caledonia so as to prepare the public 
mind for an amnesty. 
~ Despite the efforts of the Elysée to put away our 
republican institutions, they became more firmly rooted 
i the country. An incident that occurred during 
MacMahon’s journey through the northern departments 
| Broke considerable agitation throughout France. One 
| of the inhabitants of Lille, on seeing the president pass, 
surrounded by his royalist staff, shouted— 
Vive la République!” 
General Loysel replied— 
“Shut your mouth, you idiot!” 
: The political honesty and the native politeness of these 
gentlemen of the presidential staff were both much 
- commented upon. MacMahon, short-sighted as he was, 
_ appeared to be struck by this movement of opinion, and 
ordered his entowrage not to protest in future against what, 
after all, was an absolutely constitutional cry. He con- 
tented himself with bowing his acknowledgments to the 
series of republican demonstrations, which must have been 
exceedingly disagreeable to him. He probably already saw 
_ that no course was open to him save the cowp d'état which 
he unsuccessfully tried on the 16th of May, or resignation. 
| It was no more the marshal’s place to threaten than it was 
_ todiscuss. He had only to obey. If he were loyal or dis- 
loyal, honest or dishonest, wounded or intact, that was his 
look out, not ours. He was nominated to execute the deci- 
( sions of the two Chambers, not his own. The mere expres- 
_ Sion of his preferences was a violation of the Constitution. 
__ IL resumed for some time my contributions to the half- 
_ penny Lanterne then restarted, and still appearing in Paris. 
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Tho Geneva one, on account of thet difficulty 
subscriptions, cost me too much, and had vobe a 
Having been convicted under the initial Tm 
this designation to “X ... ¥.” But the judges wi 
be deceived, and as atheism touched them more than a 
thing else, they threw themselves like jaguars on the fi i . j 
my articles that scratched the divinity. It was entitl 
Charpentier Jésus, and created much fuss at hia 
when clericalism was let loose, provoking jusetionll u 
Parliament and nearly leading to a duel. An aged an 
rabid ultramontane read my blasphemous article to th 
Chamber, which was horror-stricken at such audacity 
He demanded that the Lanterne should be prosecuted, and 
this was agreed to—which of itself constituted a very 
insufficient proof of the divinity of Jesus Christ. The 
Comte de Mun, in the course of the discussion, referred to 
me in insulting terms, saying amongst other things I had 
no right to be alive. 
I sent my seconds, and wrote to him— . A 
“Since I have no right to be alive, come and kill me!” 
He appointed his seconds, who informed my friends — 
that the Comte de Mun “had nothing to reply to M. 
Rochefort.” As the Catholic religion forbids duelling, he ~ 
would have placed himself in a very awkward position n Hi 
with the Church party had he crossed swords with me. It 
was noticed in the Chamber that Bishop Dupanloup, hast y 
as he was, congratulated my adversary on having got he 
better of his temper when it became known that the 
was to be no hostile meeting. : 
But these daily polemics only partially occupied my 
solitude. One night I retired to rest quite lively, 
on the following morning felt as though I were t 










lop a , and Viel in a box by that strange and 
ina e sensation called home-sickness. I had never 
va rienced it before either in prison or in New Caledonia, 
3 oe ver felt it afterwards, during my six years’ stay in 
mdon. How came I to be seized with the feeling in 
on sva? I have not the faintest idea myself. Without 
Dy warning, I was transformed into a nostalgic. 
_ The malady, which is the more painful and disquieting 
ecause the seat of trouble cannot be determined, caused 
= 1e to lose many pounds’ weight in less than a fortnight. 
y clothes overlapped my chest, which fell away and 
ar ypeared to sink in. I believed myself to be living in 
4 mist that escorted me everywhere. I gazed vacantly 
“across the frontier, and had béfore my eyes the image 
of Paris, of my last apartment and the furniture around 
me in the home where I lived before my catastrophes. 
Tt became a torture to put anything to my lips.) The 
“growing void in my stomach affected my not less empty 
brain, and I fell a prey to hallucinations, filled with the 
- most incredible visions. And then, what was a particu- 
larly hard trial for a man who had never been given to 
weeping came in the form of a perpetual disposition to 
cry. Without any preparation or warning, I would burst 
into sobs in the course of the most commonplace con- 
versation. 
I recollect a visit of my daughter, who came from Paris 
_ tosee me and reached the house just in time to sit down 
| tolunch. She sat by my side, and her husband was at 
| table. The presence of a loved one ought to have changed 
the trend of my melancholic ideas, at least for the moment. 
Well, the repast was not half through before I felt obliged 
to leave the table, and as I did not return, my daughter 
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became anxious, and followed me into sea 
discovered me with my face buried in my nade 
desk, giving way to a silent outburst of tears. rs a : 
This lugubrious nostalgia lasted for about a cou 
of months, after which the rapid march of events | 
France gave us hopes of return, and it gradually dis 
persed. ; 
Still I have retained a profound and almost fraternal 
pity for the poor Breton or other soldiers, dragged from 
their nets or from their fields, who, in the midst of ne 
brutalities of the regiment, feel their home recollections 
dancing in their brains, and end this tetanus with a rifle- 
shot. In my novel the Hvadé, published afterwards by the 
Rappel, I embodied my sufferings in the character of a poor” 
marine infantry soldier who was sent to New Caledonia, 
and could think of nothing but his Savoy mountains, 
associated everything with them, mixed them up in his 
conversation, and dragged them into all his questionings 
and replies. . i 
The conspiracy of the 16th of May, which, constitution- 
ally, ought to have sent MacMahon to take possession of the 
mattress I had left vacant on the Ducos Peninsula, filled 
all the outlaws with hope. Our situation could not be 
worse; so it was natural that we should long for cuts and _ 
bruises to be distributed amongst those in power. The 
men of the 16th of May held the newspapers in such 
holy terror that they decided on suppressing all of them. 
Two thousand five hundred press prosecutions were in- 
augurated during the eighty-six days of autocratic régime 
which separated the dissolution and the general elections. — 
Each case meant a renewal of the agitation. It would 
have been infinitely better policy and much less illegal t 
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pwisted the necks of all the political papers at one 
‘ing, after having re-established the state of siege. 

5 as brings about the ruin of governments disposed 
to indulge in cowps d'état is the mad way in which they 
pretend to keep within the limits of legality. The more they 
do violence to the law, the more ready are they to give 
their word of honour that they hold it in respect. Mac- 
‘YX ahon continually passed the troops in review, and 
invited the soldiery to put their rifles in such a state that 
_ they would go off of their own accord. After the military 
ceremonial of July 2nd, the marshal issued this general 
' order to the army— 

“T am satisfied with your appearance. You feel that 
_ the country has entrusted its dearest interests to your 
| guardianship. In all circumstances I count on you to 
defend them. You will, I am certain, aid me to maintain 
' respect for the authority and the laws, and to fulfil my 
mandate to the end.” 

It was not only a government of priests, it was 
also one of red-coats. This “to the end” was full of 
menace, because it indicated that MacMahon had no in- 
tention of giving way in face of any expressions of public 
opinion, But this warlike and threatening phrase was an 
idle boast, since he only went to the edge of the pit in which 
he eventually fell. 

The double condemnation of Gambetta, prosecuted for 
a letter published in his paper, and also for a phrase uttered 
at an election meeting, put two fresh trumps into the hands 
of the 363. Thus by its persecutions did the 16th of May 
make the running for Gambetta exactly as the Empire had 
done for me in 1868. The incriminated phrase was in 
reality the leader of the Left’s ultimatum, pronounced at 
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Lille, mating on MacMahon to submit 0 
fairly drove the marshal’s reactionary k 
themselves with rage. 
Thiers’ death, coming as it did-while than 
in full swing, was greeted with cries of joy by M 
supporters, as a dangerous competitor was ERE € 
But the struggle was not between MacMahon and Thiers 
it was between liberty and darkness—the new and “ hi 
old régimes—and the disappearance of the aged Orle 
who had come over to the Republic late in life, se 
modified the conditions of the encounter. ¥ 
Gambetta was re-elected in Paris, and every one of the 
opposition deputies who had been sent back secured re- 
election. MacMahon’s shameful military and _ police 
campaign therefore advanced him in nothing. aa 
All the exiles in Geneva assembled at my apartment ond | 
the night of the counting of the votes. Friends in Paris 
sent us the results, and we remained until two o'clock 
anxiously awaiting and then discussing the various tele- 
grams. Indeed, everything was staked on this political 
move, and the triumph of the MacMahonist reaction— 
which was quite on the cards—would have dashed all our 
hopes into the night of transportation and exile. P| 
Beaten MacMahon had only to pack up his things and 
go. Still he left the packing up undone and remained. & 
It was he who had talked of “my policy,” “ my — 
responsibility,” and who had repeatedly declared ie “the — 
public must choose between radicalism and me.” The ~ 
country pronounced its verdict, and the old ae 3 
beginning probably to get accustomed to defeats, took n 
notice of the judgment he had himself invited. Thier “a 
placed in a minority of twelve by the Assembly, resigned : 





mu 10 ry i by Manstibabiing a ministry of conspirators, not 
oof iehom had a seat in the Chamber which it was their 
nti er ention to invade with bayonets at some later date. The 
hief of the plot, Rochebrouét, had nothing but his repu- 
tation for clericalism. When the combination met with 
» check, the marshal courageously sacrificed his faithful 
sel vants, and submitted to a cabinet whose republicanism 
| was represented by the Orleanist Dufaure, the head of 
| i th 2 ministry. France had so long been within reach of a 
| Bo owp Wétat, that she thought herself safe at last. The 
' president of the Republic that he had constantly en- 
j de avoured to strangle, tried to make believe that he had 
' worked only in its interests, but when the rumours of the 
& i mpending impeachment of de Broglie and Rochebrouét 
| q 3 became serious, their inspirer and accomplice judged it 
E prudent to beat a retreat, and left the Elysée to avoid 
going to the Palais de Justice. 
_ Grévy’s election meant an amnesty for us, and, indeed, 
partial remissions of punishment soon thinned the ranks 
_ of the transported. Ships from New Caledonia brought 
back a certain number of poor creatures who for more 
ie than seven years had been subjected to the tortures of 
this political Biribi. But complete oblivion, and the 
: restitution of their rights and hearths to the combatants 
for the Commune—that is, for the Republic—were con- 
| _ tinually postponed until more peaceful times. 
The responsibility for this shilly-shallying fell principally 
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upon Gambetta, who called himself the “ i 
persuasion.” He was practically the absslubala 
the Chamber, and ended by taking it rather bei 
with his Belleville electors. He surrounded himsolfill 
Jews and adventurers, and kept on terms with the reaction 
aries without disguise. After having shouted the war- 
ery, “Clericalism! That is the enemy!” he advised his 
followers not to wound the susceptibilities of “their 
” Catholic clients.” 

Adopting tactics which I often denounced, Gambetta 
always himself voted in favour of the amnesty, while he 
invited his friends to oppose any and every such proposal. 
This imposture leaked out, and Gambetta’s popularity — 
suffered considerably. | 

We had all about enough of it, so we gave the follow- 
ing instructions to our friends in France: If on the 14th of 
July, the Republican féte-day, the amnesty has not been 
promulgated, the tricolour flag shall be replaced in the 
windows by black flags, and the labouring classes will 
promenade the city in groups, shouting, “Amnesty!” 
Besides this, all the balls and festivities were to be counter- | 
manded in the populous quarters. Gambetta’s Italian — 
smartness enabled him to understand the importance of | 
this ultimatum, and he then set himself to devise the 
means of getting credit for a measure which he was no 
longer able to oppose. He mounted the: tribune, and, — 
covered with the applause of the same Chamber that had 
rejected the amnesty regularly every three months, declared — 
that the hour had at last come when this “rag of civil 
war” should be torn up. 

Olivier Pain had been placed on a list of pardoned some 
months previously—though he had made no application 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
TRIUMPHAL RETURN TO PARIS. 


THREE weeks prior to the close of my exile T was some- 
what severely wounded in a duel. The accident resulted 
entirely from my incurable distraction. On the evening 
before the combat I purchased a pair of gloves in order to” 
be able to obtain a more solid grip of my foil. I put them 
in my pocket, without trying them on, and when I reached 
the duelling ground the next morning discovered that the 
right one was such a close fit as to paralyze the play of 
my fingers. A contre de tierce by my adversary caused 
the sword to fly out of my hand, and as my opponent 
lunged at the same moment, I received a wound in the 
chest which bled very profusely. The possible conse- 
quences of the injury were greatly exaggerated. I only 
had to keep my bed four days, and was then able to get 
about again. But the report of my death had circulated 
in Paris, and provoked a current of sympathy to which I 
attribute, in a certain measure, the remarkable popular 
ovation accorded to me on my arrival. : 
So great was the crowd around the Gare de Lyon that 
the windows were broken, the doors unhinged, and the 
arrival platforms invaded. I could not even choose a cab 


to take me to Victor Hugo’s, where I was to dine 
evening, 








d—or, aad trath, was lifted—into the first 
b t i enatie in sight, the driver of which had left his 
x to get a closer look at me. My vehicle was pushed 
the crowd rather than drawn by the horse, and as we 
r oe ned the Place, I was simply dazed at the immensity 
f the crowd that had turned out to meet me. Working 
men literally threw themselves beneath the wheels of the 
‘conveyance to shake my hands, which I was obliged to 
Siccep out of the windows, one on each side. 
I was profoundly touched by this unexpected manifes- 
- tation, but I could not enjoy it, because I was so afraid that 
4 my friends would be pushed under the horse’s feet and 
| - trampled upon. In less than three-quarters of an hour 
I must have repeated fifteen hundred times, “You will 
get yourselves crushed. Keep away!” 
| = The crowd were singing the Marseillaise at the top 
Dj of their voices, while some of the more enthusiastic of my 
Ea admirers took the cab by storm, clambering up on to the 
roof, and threatening myself, Madame Olivier Pain, Madame 
_ Destrem, Andrée Pain, and one of my sons, who accom- 
panied me, with a general smash. The catastrophe 
occurred in the Place de la République, which we had 
taken an hour and a half to reach. The horse fell, the 
_ cab opened in two pieces, and we were in a heap on the 
roadway. The throng pressed in and crowded over us. 
I should certainly have been suffocated in my triumph 
had I not managed to scramble to my feet, and, escaping 
_ from the débris of the vehicle, made signs to the first row 
‘of the demonstrators to open a passage for me. My wishes 
were obeyed, and before the crowd broke the human 
| ‘barriers I slipped through, and made my way to the door 
_ ‘of the great clothing establishment known as Le Pawire 
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Jacques. Opening it hastily, I sought shelter in t 
It was with difficulty, however, that the door closed 
as everybody wanted to follow me into my place of refuge 

I remained blockaded until eleven o’clock, thus mis be 
the pleasure of dining with Victor Hugo. I then mar om ‘ 
to escape unperceived, and got into a cab. Shortly afi 
wards I reached the hotel where my room had neelll 
engaged, happy, but in a most lamentable plight, as a — 
result of the continual hustling I had been through. . 

As I was imprisoned in a cab from the moment of my 
arrival, nobody was less able than myself to describe the 
remarkable popular enthusiasm provoked in Paris by my — 
return from exile. The following report from the Figaro — 
will give an idea, and it should be recollected that this 
paper was my most intimate enemy, and had all to gain 
by minimizing the importance of the manifestation :— 

“We know not whether M. Gambetta’s friends will 
keep the significance of M. Rochefort’s triumphal return — 
from him, but we can guarantee him de visu as to the 
absolutely revolutionary aspect of the crowd that accom- 
panied the famous pamphleteer, and which, on a sign 
from him, would have sought M. Gambetta and have 
dragged him even out of his silver bath. 

“The feeling of all who saw this strange procession is 
identical. There is danger in the air; a danger that 
opportunism hesitates to admit, because it feels itself 
powerless to conjure it away. 

“Before a month has passed the communards will be 
insisting on the prosecution of their 1871 vanquishers, and 
how can the government refuse them this satisfaction ? 
M. de Freycinet will resist, or say he is resisting, and on 
by ceding. That will be beligeten | 





| 





o th story of the tay , 
natic ste of the: 14th of July commenced 
LY, tthe, ‘12th, at 5.40 pm., by the bursting in of 
veral doors and the breaking of a large number of 
indows at the arrival portion of the Gare de Lyon. In 
s enthusiasm for Rochefort, the crowd, desirous of seeing 
i. idol closely, threw itself against all the doors, open 
or closed. 

“On leaving the train Rochefort was greeted with 
“repeated cries of ‘Vive Rochefort!’ ‘Vive l’Amnistie!’ 
‘Vive la République!’ He had not put his foot to 
the ground before he was dragged, carried, and pushed 
about in every direction. A crowd followed him, gesticu- 
lating and shouting. Supported on one side by Lockroy 
; and on the other by Olivier Pain, Rochefort had the 
greatest trouble in the world to reach the cab his friends 
had in waiting. At first sight he seems to have aged 
but slightly. The features are the same, but his face is 
fuller, and has no longer the angular aspect of other days. 
His chest has also filled out. The ex-editor of the 
_ Lanterne is fat, his complexion is pale, and his hair has 
turned slightly grey over the temples, but it still stands 
erect and crimpy on the summit of his head. 

“Tn spite of the immense satisfaction he must feel on 
returning to Paris, his features betrayed neither joy nor 
emotion. | 

“When he reached the cab, the ovations of the crowd 
redoubled in enthusiasm. Rochefort sat at the back of the 
vehicle with Madame Destrem and his son; M. Olivier 
Pain took his place by the side of the driver. 
| “Tt was here that the veritable manifestation began. 

as Hemmed in by the crowd, the horse was prevented from 
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taking a single step in advance. It was pro 
harness it and drag Rochefort in tdiuinphs 
streets, but wiser counsels prevailed. css ES 

“A dozen friends united their efforts, and succee = 
persuading the throng to open up a passage for the rehic 
At length it moved off at a slow trot, followed by fc : 
other cabs and thousands of people, who coutisnaall — 
shout, ‘Vive Rochefort!’ ‘Vive l’Amnistie!’ ‘Vive la 
République !’ 3 

“The procession traversed the Rue de Lyon as best it 
could. There was a fresh stoppage in the Place de la 
Bastille; the accumulation of carriages and pedestrians — 
was enormous. To kill time a band of demonstrators sang — 
the Marseillaise, and afterwards the Chant du Départ, both 
anthems being interrupted by the increasingly enthusi- — 
astic shouts of ‘ Vive Rochefort !’ . 

“The Place de la Bastille once passed, the cortége entered 
the principal boulevards. From this moment all trafficin — 
the opposite direction was stopped. No vehicle could move 
against the current. Ten rows of cabs followed Rochefort’s 
at a walking pace. At the Place du Chateau d’Eau the 
crowd was larger than ever, blocking all the streets leading 
into the Place. | | 

“By this time the poor horse of cab No. 11,303 could 
go no further, It sank to the ground exactly opposite the 
statue of the Republic! 

“Ts this a presage ? 

“Presage or not, a somewhat singular incident occurred, 
Rochefort left the cab and entered No. 11, Place du Chateau 
d’Eau, with Olivier Pain. Everybody rushed after him, ~ 
but the door was closed before his admirers could effect 
an entrance. ‘ 





« At sight o Uibek tie was Secacad both at the Lanterne 
d at the office of the new paper, the Intransigeant, 
> he announced his intention of going to rest him- 
Jf after the fatigue of the ene Neither paper had 
ar any news of his whereabouts. 

a “Rochefort lost on the day of his return to Paris! The 
_ demonstration could not have had a more amusing or a 
_ more unexpected termination !” 

The Constitutionnel showed even greater alarm at the 
revolutionary enthusiasm of which I was the object, and 
_ published the following grief-stricken article, under the 
title of “ M. Rochefort ’— 

| “Ministers have never ceased telling us in tones of the 
_ blindest disdain that the men of the Commune were more 
dangerous abroad than in France, and that the touching 
prestige of exile alone gave them importance, whereas, 
_ closely viewed, they would be found to be of no account 
at all. 

“What do our rulers think to-day ? 

“A formidable power suddenly appeared above the 
horizon last evening! The Paris populace has an idol! 
The Guises, Councillor Broussel, the Duc de Beaufort, called 
_ ‘Le Roi des Halles; Voltaire re-entering Paris at the close 
of his glorious career, Mirabeau, Lafayette, in the days of 
our fathers, were never the centres of such frantic demon- 
strations as the one which saluted the return of M. 
Rochefort. 

“Tt was a kind of return from the island of Elba. 

_ “How the government is forgotten! How it has dis- 
appeared! Who at this moment thinks of the Cazots, the 
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Ferrys, and the Freyeinets M. Jules Grévy, M. G: 
himself, vanish into thin air before this new-born glo 
power. 

“We apbeat to the dispassionate i impressions of men1 
were spectators of the astounding scene at the Chite 
d’Eau. Nobody, we are convinced, will contradict us, 
Well, our firm and candid opinion is this— : 

“Had M. Rochefort been a man of strong constitution 
and robust health, provided with vast lungs, able to 
harangue a crowd effectively, and ready to march boldly 
at the head of the turbulent columns that pressed affec- — 
tionately around him yesterday, there is no doubt that he 
would have reached the Elysée escorted by one hundred 
and fifty thousand enthusiastic and delirious citizens, wild 
with joy and ready to back him in any mad enterprise. 

“He might, without the slightest struggle, have taken 
M. Grévy’s place as president of the Republic. 

“ A decree issued in the name of the people would have 
declared the Chamber and the Senate dissolved. Nothing 
could be more natural than this sequence of events. 

“The municipal council would have been only too 
delighted to have formed itself into a National Convention. 
The trick once done, we should have been in ’93 again. 

“We are not amusing ourselves by elaborating the 
scenario of an imaginary melodrama. What we say 
represents the truth as it appeared to our eyes, and we feel 
conscientiously bound to look the situation squarely in 
the face. 

“Tt is certain that a new order-of things was born 
yesterday, July 12th. 

“We were eye-witnesses of the death-struggles of 
opportunism, which has so long been in a critical condition. 
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oe its ane FF Nee oti a Voiiing the 
Repub Hic ta the e tomb: 
Fa, liberal conservatives, have been oppressed, perse- 
d crushed by opportunism. | The future, however, 
se promise us an early consolation. _ 
“What will be this future? Anything is possible, 
2 on the threshold of the darkest and most sinister | 
nknown. 
os eT will say to us, ‘ Why conjure up all these wild 
3? Why imagine such extreme possibilities? Don’t 
you Bnew that the communists have neither cannon nor 
fles ?’ 
_ “What nonsense! Could not the human overflow have 
sel ed the government last night without the slightest 
istance or bloodshed, if the masses had continued to 
: follow the Boulevards and had not been accidentally stopped 
at the Chateau d’Eau ? 
“We have nothing more to say. It only remains to 
watch and note events !” 
It must be confessed that it would have been rather 
- singular had I, the declared enemy of cowps d'état, contri- 
_ buted to bring one about on the very day of my return to 
Paris! Both the Constitutionnel and the Figaro were mis- 
taken. In the outburst of sympathy shown towards me by 
Bthe Parisian populace there was nothing in the nature of 
_ hostility to Grévy who had promulgated the amnesty, or to 
_ Gambetta who had decided to accept it. 
_ The populace was happy to greet a man who was 
known to have suffered for its sake, without any thoughts 
of personal ambition ; and was anxious to show that it was 
_ with the persecuted eiktnat the persecutors. But neither 
_Grévy nor Gambetta were amongst the latter, and the 
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crowd addressed their applause to. 
animated by any subsidiary desire to nae 
the then government, 

The demonstration that greeted me on .: aly 15 
was renewed on amore elaborate scale, and: sili 
ereater unanimity, after the amnesty of 1895, and 1 
more directed against the new president, Félix Faure 
the earlier one was aimed at Grévy. 

I replied to this explosion of popular tendesnodil™l 
short message of thanks published in the first issue of 
Iniransigeant on July 14, 1880. = 

Before leaving Geneva I committed an error by signing 
a contract fixing the price of the new paper at ten centimes 
and thus making it a penny journal. After the remarkabk 
demonstration of which I was the object, I saw the mistak 
of not keeping the price at one sou, which alone responded 
to the pecuniary situation of my readers. At that moment 
the halfpenny press had not taken a firm hold of the 
public, and I regarded as merely subsidiary a question 
which was in reality of primary importance. And, indeed, | 
the influence of my paper only made itself powerfully fel 
on the day when, having become absolute master of th 
property, I reduced the price, and brought it within reach — 
of the fortune of all and even of the penury of all. 

For more than a month I could not leave the hous 
without attracting a crowd. Cab-drivers refused to accept 
my money after driving me in their vehicles; but this, ir 
the end, became costly, for instead of paying them tw | 
francs fifty, I felt myself obliged to force them to aece 
a five-franc piece to drink my health, 























CHAPTER XXX. 
A CHAPTER OF INCIDENTS. 


HE unveiling of Thiers’ statue at Saint Germain pro- 
yoked a scene which frightened the more timid of the 
pportunists, The flag-bedecked stands creaked beneath 
the weicht of senators, deputies, and academicians. Bands 
played the Marseillaise which Thiers had so long forbidden. 
Speakers set themselves to prove that Thiers had murdered, 
transported, or exiled half the inhabitants of Paris simply 
gut of pure love of liberty. Eyes became moist and tears 
_ began to flow in rivalry with the falling rain. Then 

Jlivier Pain, who was to report the ceremony for the 
_ Intransigeant, recalled how the gutters had run with 
blood ; how the pavements had been encumbered with the 
ft ‘§ ain ; the fusillades of women and children; the arrests of 
nr others who refused to betray their sons; the tortures of 
_ the prisoners who escaped the stake; the judicial murders 
‘that for two long years had followed the “summary” 
si é xecutions. Doubtless he recalled, too, the seven bullets 
he had himself received in his face and body by the side 
| $e f Delescluze, and, as the speechifiers totally forgot to 
| ow ention these details, he sprang to his feet, trembling with 
“rage, and standing between Madame Thiers and Malle, 
; Dosne, he shouted these avenging words to the stupefaction 
of senators, academicians, and all present— 
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“Tn the name of the thirty-five thousand Be riots 
down in May, 1871; * 
“In the name of the massacred women and children; 

“J, republican and patriot, protest against the eulogizi 
of these murders and against the erection of a statue 
the assassin !” 

Pain told me the same evening that, on hearing tl 
protest, Madame Thiers fell back on her armel: i 
moaning— 

“Ah! he has killed me! he has killed me!” | 

The police rushed forward and seized Pain by the 
collar, and arrested him on the singular charge of having 
replied to M. Léon Say’s speech. 

Olivier Pain was perfectly within his rights. A 
number of mayors, members of the government, of the 
Senate, the Chamber, and the Academy were assembled in 
a public place—which belonged as much to the outlawed 
as to the outlawers—to glorify the man who had made more 
orphans in eight days than all the orphanages in France 
put together could accommodate. The glorification pro- 
voked the curse. Dead men of the Thiers class are covered 
with incense at home, and not before the eyes of the 
public; and as M. Léon Say had just expressed his opinion, 
nobody could prevent Olivier Pain from giving expression 
to his ideas on the subject of Thiers’ reputation. 

He was nevertheless dragged to the Saint Germain 
police-station, where he remained for less than half an ~ 
hour; long enough, at all events, for this absolutely 
arbitrary and illegal arrest to constitute a scandal. I 
was found that a crime could not be made of the fact that 
he had replied to speeches quite as culpable as his own, 
though in the contrary sense, and he was consequent y 
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a unle ae 8 ey were himself imprisoned, and 
pase! constituted a most dangerous precedent. 
Petkettens of a like character occurred between 
> and the second—not the first—president of the 
sublie. I had never seen MacMahon in my life, and 
as returning from the Grand Prix in a Victoria belonging 
) one of my friends. Rows of carriages were almost locked 
ovether, and were moving with difficulty, wheel against 
wheel. All of a sudden I heard somebody quite close to 
1e say in an undertone— 

“Look! there’s Rochefort !” 

_ And I saw the head of an aged man, with white 
moustaches and brick-coloured cheeks, turn towards me. 

_ “It’s MacMahon!” whispered my friend. 

The mention of this name awoke a whole host of 
_ memories in my brain—the Bloody Week, our imprison- 
ments, the transportation of so many chained creatures 
_ tothe furthermost ends of the world. Anger took posses- 
sion of me, and without affectation—for he had stared at: 
me first—I fixed my eyes on his, and shouted at the top 
of my voice— 

“Yes! It’s I! You'll know me again another time, 
you old murderer! You didn’t think I should return from 
_ the dens where you sent me to die? But to-day you are 
biting the dust and I amerect. And your wound? Has 
_ it healed yet ?” 

# At last I had a chance of abusing him, and I heaped 
on his head every insult that came to the tip of my tongue, 
_“thou-ing” him all the while. My companion was perspiring 
blood and water. He was annoyed at having offered me 
_a, seat in his carriage, and did all he could to calm me. But: 
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he did not succeed. I believe that if Mac 
opened his mouth and had replied to my insalta ea 
have been perfectly within his rights in doing so—I s 
have jumped out of the carriage and flown at his throat, 
He did not say a word, contenting himself with i 
his eyes away and gazing in the opposite direction. Not 
one of the three young fellows in his landau attempte 
to silence my onslaught. The crowding and the onw 
movement of the carriages separated us soon afterwards, 
If this had not happened, I cannot say what would have 
been the end of this accidental meeting between the exile 
and his exiler. q 
I know not whether it was with a desire to be of 
service to me that General de Cissey, the former minister 
of war, who was associated with Captain Garcin in 
assassinating Milliére, brought an action for libel against 
me. Nothing could have happened better, gs 
This Cissey, floundering in debts and immorality, was _ 
living with a known spy, who called herself the Baronne 
de Kaulla. She had been expelled from Russia for 
extracting diplomatic documents from the Imperial 
archives, and had shamelessly come to France to pursue 
her trade. The satyric Cissey opened his fleshless arms 
to receive this international hussy. She would probably 
have refused his advances if he had not opened the — 
archives of the ministry of war to her at the same time. | 
She spent her days there collecting information which she 
afterwards sold to our enemies. Prior to this she had 
succeeded in inducing one of our most honourable officers 
to marry her, but he drove her from his roof when he 
discovered her veritable character, as she had been driven 
from every other place. The discovery of these facts put 





abhor the se of the Council of War, to my 
mediate transportation. It was he, too, who ordered 
, execution of five or six supposed Billiorays, three or 

J ules Vallés, and as many Cluserets, hoping that the 
1 Billioray, Vallés, and Cluseret might be in the 
: umber One can imagine how little inclined I felt to 
ehim. My attack was entitled L’Amant del’ Espionne, 
ind not knowing how else to reply, he summoned me in 
th 2 correctional police court. The eighth chamber, in 
which the case was heard, was small and packed in advance. 
0 rt friends were compelled to remain outside, but they 
made amends by shouting “A bas Cissey!” “A bas les 
t trates !” so loudly that their cries were plainly heard 
side the court-room. 
_ We were bound to be convicted. But the only penalty 
| 2 mposed was a fine of four thousand francs, much to Jules 
¥Ferry’s disappointment, as he counted upon my being sen- 
| ™ enced to several months’ imprisonment at the very least. 
-~But we were fully avenged by the terms of the judgment, 
which crushed this unworthy plaintiff once and for ever 
| by their severity. 
ee The brute was dismissed from all his posts, and resorted 
to the most shameful expedients to live. He ended by 
_ swindling, and committed suicide to avoid being placed in 
the dock. 
e Of such were the men who for ten years had treated 
Ps as marauders ! 
_ I turned from this soldier of crime to embrace another, 
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the admirable Garibaldi, the soldier Fie lib 
thought, who invited me to be present at the i 
of the Mentana monument at Milan. 
No more odious clerical and military crime was « 
perpetrated than the sudden onslaught of the Franco-P: 
forces upon Garibaldi’s troops at Mentana. Abandon 
for the moment any idea of attacking Rome, the libers 
was effecting a retreat, so that de Failly’s charp-<houll ie é 
wrought their “marvels” on an army corps as little pre 
pared for action as it is possible to imagine. — 
I was anxious to emphasize this protest apie bs 
Empire and the Papacy by my presence. The Italie 
republicans estimated the situation correctly. But for the 
ambuscade at Mentana the disasters of 1870 might have 
been spared us. The stupid Bonaparte allied himself to 
the Papal party without motive or chance of advantage. 
He did so simply and solely to satisfy the ultramontane 
mania of the Spaniard whom he had foisted upon us to 
support, and in the hour of danger Italy refused to join 
us against Prussia. The deaths of seven or eight hundred 
Italian patriots led to the loss of two hundred thousand 
Frenchmen. That is the “marvel” that de Failly would” 
have been more than justified in placing to his credit! 
As a matter of fact, the Mentana combatants suffered 
much less from their defeat than we did by our shameful 
victory ; for they now hold Rome, and we no longer possess 
Strasbourg and Metz. 
They have had their revenge, and nobody knows if we 
shall ever have ours! 
The Pope is nothing more than a bonze who spends his 
time ticketing the presents sent to him by the lates 
converts; de Failly and his telegrams have sunk in 





























d Italy, in possession of its capital, celebrates the 
nn: na sary of the slaughter of its heroes, not as a catas- 
trophe but as a triumph. 
¥ “That is why we worked to bring about the alliance 
between the French and Italian democracies which the 
; impire rejected in the past, and which opportunism dis- 
dains to-day. The organizers of the magnificent inaugural 
festivities did not hesitate to invite us to Milan, and we 
‘showed no hesitation in accepting their invitation. They 
_knew well that, long before the fall of the Imperial puppet, 
we had energetically repudiated the clerical enterprises 
which constituted the hopes of the MacMahons and the 
de Broglies, and the joy of the Bonapartes. 
4 I sometimes regret that the besotted creature whose 
4 " profile has been preserved for us on five-frane pieces had 
_ rendered his paltry soul to the God of Eugénie. It would 
_ have been no less instructive than moral to have dragged 
_ him to the great Place at Milan, with his wrist handcuffed 
to that of his worthy lieutenant de Failly, into the midst 
of the republicans of every nationality who were sealing 
_ their union over the bones of their dead, and to have said 
' to him— 

. “Look! you poor idiot. You thought you were going 
to crush Italy; you have made her more powerful than 
ever! You thought you were going to enlarge France; 
__ you have nearly destroyed her!” 
I did not know Garibaldi even by sight, having missed 
_ him by twelve hours at the Bordeaux Assembly, which 
he quitted immediately after the indecent insults of the 
wy YOU. 11, R 






































ptvotahied paralyzed in a ine sort of rhb: =e 0 
his arms and legs, with nothing living but his. frank ar 
clear blue eyes, that brightened a still youthful-looking an 
smiling face. : i 
I embraced him tenderly, doing the best I could to hic de 
the emotion that suffocated me as I stood beside this ed 
of suffering—so soon to be his bed of rest—on which ne 
expired several months later. 
We had a rather long talk, which I abridged as oval , 

as possible, feeling that each of his words caused him 
physical agony. Olivier Pain, Blanqui, and I were Gari- 
baldi’s guests at the hotel where he lodged together with - 
several members of his family. For two whole days we 
lived with Canzio, the great man’s son-in-law; Teresita 
Garibaldi, Canzio’s wife; and Menotti, the eldest son and 
companion of the hero in his campaigns.” I believe that 
Ricciotti was then in America. | 
One of the most interesting features of the household 
was little Manlio, a child by his second wife, which re- 
sembled him in a striking degree. He is now a grown-up — 
young man. At that time he was about eleven or 
twelve years old, always jumping and rushing about, and. 
slipping like a flash of lightning amongst the visitors who 
crowded the hotel. One could never seize hold of the 
youngster for a second to kiss him. 
“He is quite wild,” said Garibaldi. “There is no doubt 

of his being of Caprera; he is a real goat!” 

| Garibaldi seemed to adore him, and during our con- : 
versation his eyes followed the youngster’s gambols 
Teresita’s fine profile recalled the beautiful heads of he 


















‘sister, on the day of the inauguration, She 
9 ian be about fifteen years old, and resembled 


aa The hake had a tained reception in Milan. 
Nearly the whole of the democratic press of Europe 
. as represented at this festival of free-thought, and about 
two hours before the departure for the Place Santa Maria, 
B liove the statue was erected in memory of the Garibaldians 
= who fell for the independence of their country, a deputation 
of journalists came to ask me to speak in their name 
| 3 at the gathering, The mere thought caused me to shudder 
to the marrow. Still, I saw at once that I could not get 
F 3 out of it. The Italians assembled around the monument 
__would certainly call upon me, so the best plan was to 
look danger in the face, and, indeed, meet it halfway. 
| When I advanced to the front of the enormous platform 
on which Garibaldi’s long chair stood, I had no idea of what 
| B I was going to say, having had little time to prepare a 
regular speech. If I may so describe it, I spoke in a mortal 
“funk,” yet for the first time in my life ideas and words 
came without effort or embarrassment. Nobody was more 
_ surprised than myself at this oratorical fluency, of which 
since that day there has never been a repetition, All the 
_ Milanese appeared to understand perfectly the niceties of 
_ the French language, and emphasized the effective phrases 
by their applause. After ten minutes of this torture, to 
my mind the most intolerable of any, I returned to my 
_ place. Garibaldi looked towards Olivier Pain, who had 
a e remained at his side, and whispered this unmerited 
| compliment— 



























THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. 
“What a good speaker he is!” | a e 
Doubtless he carried his illusion concerning my e 
to the tomb. 
Some weeks after my return to Paris, one of the ¢ 
griefs of my life fell upon me, the recollection of which 
never be effaced. Events and men have their importe ne ) 
only by reason of the impression they make upon us, 
Louise, a little maid of sixteen, who had been in my 
service from the time she was fourteen years old, suffo-— 
cated herself in her room, for no other reason than fear 
that it might be thought that she had robbed me of five | 
louis she had brought me from the Intransigeant, and — 
which had slipped through a hole in her pocket. | 

This poor little Savoyard had been thrashed at home, 
where she was made to mind the poultry, and was very 
happy in my employment, eating as much as she liked, and | 
always receiving good treatment. Her attachment to me 
had become almost hypnotic. She witnessed the ovation at 
the Gare de Lyon—for I brought her with me from Geneva 
—and this made an extraordinary impression upon her 
mind. 

Sometimes I scolded her on account of her thoughtless- 
ness, the results of which it was always easy to predict. 
For instance, she developed a mania for cleaning the 
chimney-pieces with petroleum, even when the fire was 
blazing on the hearth. I warned her that she would burn 
herself if she were not careful, and the very next day 
the petroleum caught fire, and her foot was rather badly 
injured. From this she concluded that I knew everything, 
and that I read the future as from an open book. One 
morning, as she served my coffee, she said— 

“T should like to ask you something. How is it that 
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Fs, Sains no; I’m not a sorcerer. Only, when I see you do 
an x stupid, I can tell what will happen, and warn you 
Ee. on your guard.” 

“But,” she insisted, “I’m sure you are asorcerer! You 
-needn’t be afraid to tell me. I won’t tell anybody !” 

By a frightful fatality, several days before the fearful 
_ catastrophe, for which I am still unconsoled, she drew a 
hundred franes from her apron pocket, and I told her that 
if she mixed gold coins with her handkerchief and her 
reels of cotton in that way, she would soon lose them, either 
by pulling them out with something else or through a hole 
in her pocket. 

The prophecy was fulfilled to the letter. One day on 
returning to the Cité Malesherbes, where I then dwelt, 
she discovered not only that her pocket had a hole in it, 
but that it was empty. My poor Louise was frightened 
to death, and related the loss to the stationer next door, 
begging her to lend her one hundred frances to enable her 
to replace what she had lost. But the woman—like a 
good tradeswoman—although she knew the little maid was 
as honest as the day, refused her point-blank. 

Louise then made up her mind to tell me what had 
happened. The unfortunate child seemed so heartbroken 
at this insignificant loss, which appeared immense in her 
eyes, that while, of course, reproving her for her distraction, 
I remember I was obliged to turn away from her to hide 
the amusement her excessive explosion of grief caused me. 

The trifling incident was not mentioned again, and I 
went to the Chamber, where, unfortunately, I spent the 
whole of the afternoon. When I returned home about six 
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o'clock, I saw a crowd of about pe ound 
door, and heard of the irreparable misfortune. ee | 

My neighbours, M. and Madame Leclanché, s = m, 
despair, would not allow me to re-enter my apartm ws 
and took me to their house in the Rue Victor Massé, 
remained there in tears for three whole days. Nearly ys 
all the staff of the Intransigeant followed the coffin a 
the little servant to the St. Ouen Cemetery, where I~ 
purchased a grave, and she lies in the burial-ground, — 
beneath a stone bearing the simple words— 


LOUISE GAILLARD, 
AGED 16 YEARS. — 


One thing made my grief more profound. I afterwards 
heard that on this horrible stationer refusing her a loan, 
the dear little child said, as she left the shop— 

“My master will take me for a thief. I would sooner 
die than he should do that.” 

Had I been informed of this remark at the time, I 
would have kept my eye on her, and would have consoled 
her instead of reproaching her when she told me of the loss. 

Shortly afterwards, at the moment of the Tunisian debt 
prosecution, which I shall relate in another chapter, I was 
painfully affected by the death of a young woman, who 
might have taken rank with the saints were they admitted 
into our calendar. Marie Ferré, the sister of the com- 
munist who was shot at Satory, died in the little apartment 
she occupied at Levallois Perret. 

One may search Shakespeare, and remount the stream 
of the most sanguinary tragedies, from Corneille to Sophocles, — 
without finding anything more sombre than the story of 
this poor little flower-worker. 4 





a n May, 1871, she lay sick with typhoid fever, when a 
ommissary of police burst into her bedroom. 

a _ “Where is Théophile Ferré, member of the Commune ?” 

: he asked. 

«J don’t know.” 

“Perhaps your mother knows ?” 

The invaders threw themselves on Madame Ferré, who, 


: attracted by the noise, entered her daughter’s room. She 
__-was told that she would have to say where her son was 


hidden, or she would be immediately shot. This is how the 
majority of moderates understand the respect due to 
mothers ! 

Marie Ferré jumped from her bed and pleaded to be put 

_ to death in the place of her mother. 
| “All right! Dress yourself!” said the chief of the 
firing party, regarding this substitution as the most natural 
thing in the world. 

On seeing the poor child shivering with the fever as 
she dressed herself for death, Madame Ferré could bear 
up no longer; her brain collapsed. Of her two sons, 
the younger, who was my fellow-prisoner at Versailles, had 
already been dragged from her, although he had taken no 
part in the communist insurrection. The other was not 
likely to escape the fury of the Versaillais much longer. 
And their sister was now to be slaughtered under her very 
eyes! The unhappy woman fell to the ground a prey to 
convulsions of madness, and a flow of incoherent words 
came from her lips. Amongst them were “Rue Saint 
Sauveur,” and these the assassins carefully noted. 

They went to the street and sacked house after house 
until the lad was discovered. But, even when they had 
captured him, their ferocity was unappeased. They 
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returned to Revalios Perret. It was pea 
the mother; the tragic scene had driven her wind 
was suffering from congestion of the brain. The m sb 
cowards dragged the daughter from the place, and thou 
nearly dead, she was made to pass eight days—without ut 
a bed or a mattress—on the flagstones of a fetid pris re 
in which women were heaped by hundreds. q 

When she was set at liberty the warders informed her 
casually that her father and both her brothers were in 
prison, and that her mother, whose reason had quite gone, 
was confined to the Sainte Anne lunatic asylum, where, — 
indeed, she died within a month. 

As to her father, she inquired why he was not released, 
because nothing could be alleged against him. The officer 
entrusted with the prosecution replied laughingly that they 
were waiting for something to turn up! 

Ah! they were charming, those soldiers, and, as the | 
reader has already seen, they were so witty ! 

Marie Ferré’s torture lasted five months, and terminated 
by another more frightful trial—the execution of her brother 
Théophile at Satory. 

The recollection of this heroic girl will never be effaced 
from my memory. I can see her now, gliding like a shadow 
in her black dress along the corridor which led to the 
prison parlour. The three of us—Rossel, Ferré, and myself 
—generally met in the row of cabins which made the side 
of this oblong room look more like a cellular waggon than 
anything else. All of us were marked for death; I alone 
escaped. 

Like Delescluze’s sister, Mdlle. Ferré struggled bravely 
against the bitterness of her irreparable losses, Then she 
fell vanquished. I saw her every now and then after my 
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‘The rapid decline of that admirable Marie Ferré affected 
» profoundly, though the news of her death did not 
oe ise me, 





















CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE MURDER OF THE TSAR—CONDEMNED FOR APPLAUDI 
NIHILISM. 


BLANQUI’s death did not surprise his friends. When he 
accompanied Pain and me to Milan, we had to watch ¢ 7 
attend to him as if he had been a baby. 

This Latude of the Democracy, who could count five 
years’ more imprisonment than the other, and whose s call 
was incomparably greater, managed to fill the moderates 
with fear and trembling even after his death. Emile de 
Girardin proposed something to the effect that the veterar 
apostle of liberty should be buried at three in the morning! 
Dreading lest hostile criticisms might provoke troubles, ~ 
the governmental organs were kind enough to declare that 
Blanqui had been a “superior individuality,” that 7 
private life was irreproachable, and that he was much les | 
disposed to be a partisan of violence than his friends would 
have the world believe. 

And who were the politicians to render him this 
posthumous homage? Those who had kept him for forty iy 
_ consecutive years within the walls of a prison; those who 
had confined him in the Fort du Taureau in 1871, and had 
ordered the sentinels to assassinate him immediately if any 
one risked an attempt to deliver him. 





ivate life, if his ices were 6 right, ad miserable creatures 
ur rulers must have been who, only a few months pre- 
jously, still kept him at Clairvaux in the horrible torture 
of cellular confinement, deprived of the power of addressing 
4 ‘single word to a living soul. He himself told me that, 
in order not to lose the power of speech, he was obliged to 
 declaim aloud, and to pronounce incoherent and objectless 
phrases to break the silence of his cell. 

_ It would have been just and generous to have pleaded 
_ his cause when the venerable revolutionist was despised, 
3 honoured, and chained, with cannon pointed at his cell 
_ windows and rifles at his body! 

| __ Since he was no longer living to put opportunism to 
" the opportunists declared unhesitatingly that his soul 
e was noble and his life austere; that he had never received 
any bribes nor participated in financial schemes; and that 
| : the Republic, for which he sacrificed iail Using had only 
accorded him the satisfaction of being able to style himself 
the first prisoner of France, as Latour d'Auvergne was the 
first grenadier of France. 

How well I recognized in these snivelling, crocodile- 
tear articles the hypocrisies from which I had myself 
suffered, and was still to suffer! If I had not felt a strong 
repugnance to searching the newspaper files of 1871, I 
could very easily have placed articles under the eyes of 
these panegyrists in which, they demanded Blanqui’s 
summary execution as a thing that could not well be 
refused them ! 
| Ah! if disease had not carried him off, the music would 
have played a very different tune ! 
| The reactionist Girardin turned all his violence against 
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me after the Cissay-Kaulla affair, Ir 
his attacks— | 

“The senile Girardin may continue his cunbliagie 
so long as he likes. My name is not Marius, nor is 1 
{?? 

He summarized his thoughts in two eae which aid 
same time represented the real feelings of opportunisin— 

“Blanqui will never leave the prison he has noy 
entered !”—a phrase which implied this horrible sous- 
entendu— 

“If by chance he has any idea of escaping from the 
tomb, let him look out for himself.” 

His burial was remarkable. More than one hands 
and fifty thousand Parisians followed this pauper’s funeral 
from the barriére d’Italie to the Pére Lachaise. But it was 
more like the obsequies of a millionaire, so hidden was the 
hearse beneath the mass of flowers and wreaths. I had 
been back in Paris barely six months, and had shown 
myself but seldom out-of-doors. Consequently, throughout 
the whole of the route followed by the cortége I was an 
object of curiosity, and was frequently carried along by the 
crowd. As the Temps, whose sympathies for me were 
limited, observed— 

“It is the first time that the public has seen the 
dead abandoned in favour of one of the living, who 
accompanied the mourners to the last resting-place of the 
deceased !” 

The ceremony was imposing and significant. 

“Kill all! God will recognize his own!” screamed the | 
St. Bartholomew cut-throats. q 

“Strike!” we might have shouted in our turn to the 
turnkeys of the reaction. “ France will recognize her owr 













them funerals the o like of which kings have 
acause the idolatry of the people is the one 
1 that cannot be purchased for money.” 
- Politicians who have neglected the people are very 
uick to allege that the populace is ungrateful. But loyal 
3 en who have always served the masses know well how 
far their gratitude will go. The one hundred and fifty 
thousand Frenchmen who accompained Blanqui to his 
last prison were there to testify to this fact. The immense 
and superb demonstration was both a consolation and a 
threat : a consolation to those who had devoted their lives 
to the defence of the Republic, a threat to those who 
“meditated its destruction. 
_ Nevertheless, as the moderates must always have some- 
_ thing to tremble about, the fear inspired by Blanqui was 
suddenly replaced by a wild terror of nihilism. The 
assassination of the Tsar, Alexander II., coming at a 
moment when the Russian revolutionists appeared to have 
laid down their arms, was like the fall of a thunderbolt 
from a relatively clear sky. For several weeks previously, 
however, I had been expecting a catastrophe. The Geneva 
refugees told me something was likely to happen, though 
they gave me no information as to what it was or how it 
would be executed. 

Shortly before the amnesty I received the visit of a 
charming young Russian lady, nineteen years old, whose 
adventures were sufficient to fill a novel. The poor 
child was the daughter of a general attached to the 
Emperor’s head-quarter staff, and had been arrested in St. 
Petersburg on account of her connection with a secret 
society. 

Thrown into the Peter and Paul prison, and confined 
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in a subterranean dungeon that was flooded whe el 
Neva was high, she soon developed a nervous a ffect : 
provoked by the sufferings she endured, and princip: 
by the cries of the prisoners who were daily know ( 
birched in the prison yard. She was in this te ‘ ; 
condition when she heard first of the illness of her fath 
and then, when his recovery became hopeless, that he w 
crying to embrace her once more before his death. Thank 
to the high situation and influence of the dying man, an 
exceptional favour was accorded. The girl was 
from her cell and conducted by two police officials to h 
father’s death-bed. But when the first burst of grief was 
over, she rushed from the room and left the house by 
a second exit, after having locked the officials in her 
father’s death-chamber. 

A game of hide-and-seek with the police lasted for some 
time, and eventually the pretty nihilist reached Geneva, 
where she still found a means of working for her party. 
Her mother was quite as devoted as she, and spent half her 
fortune in aiding the escape of revolutionists who had been ~ 
transported to Siberia. This is the way in which she con- ~ 
tributed to save hundreds. What always militated against 
the success of any attempt to escape was, in the first ~ 
place, the immensity of the desert to be traversed before | 
any frontier was reached; and, secondly, the scanty re- | 
sources the fugitives possessed to enable them to under- 
take a journey of fifteen hundred leagues. The mother 
and daughter determined to purchase land at different 
points on the road from Tobolsk to St. Petersburg, and to 
erect cottages for the occupation of poor peasants whom 
nobody would suspect. The prisoners sought these refuge , 
where they were received by the sham peasants, and ser 
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large town, in which they always 
to Aa cmiunskoon before attempting to cross the 
<sbgaa shelter abroad. The ingenious manoeuvre 


n Riatiy that the EE was discovered, and the 
hos spitable shelters were destroyed. 
4 - Still, the young lady who confided in me—and whom 
[ have seen several times since in Paris—remained in 
e ommunication with her brothers in arms, and gave me to 
end that an important blow was in preparation. 
_ After the unsuccessful attempts at the Winter Palace and 
= a the Moscow railway, I guessed, of course, that it meant 
the death of Alexander IT. at an early date. 
___ I was dining one day with Madame Dorian, the worthy 
Hi widow of the former minister of the National Defence, and 
‘ at the moment we were taking our seats at table the 
3 servant told me some one was waiting in the hall to 
' communicate an important and urgent message. I hada 
_ presentiment of the truth, and I said to Edouard Lockroy, 
| who will doubtless recall the fact, as I left the roomn— 
| “Tam certain that it concerns an outrage against the 
| _ Tsar.” 
__ The visitor was a Russian, who had run to my house 
to give me the news, and having discovered where I was 
Biining, came to make the announcement there. When I 
_ re-entered the dining-room I said to my companions— 
‘ “You see I was not mistaken. Alexander II. has just 
_ been killed!” 
The next day I received the following letter, confirming 
hy anticipations :— 
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“DEAR MonstEuR eonaesaed | ae 

“T hasten to send you some inh ‘matior Ab 
passenger travelling on the express train, who will h 
you this letter at the office of your paper to-night. 

« A mysterious notice was sent to Alexander II. by th 
nihilist revolutionary committee on March 8rd. A 
address, bearing the collective signature of the executivi 
committee, notified the tyrant that he must give the 
Russian people the liberty so long and so justly claimed, 
or expect the worst. | 

“The Emperor responded by is fresh transporta- 
tions. 

“After the Moscow and Winter Palace attempts, 
Europe believed that our unhappy party was for ever 
vanquished. 

“The miscarriage of the palace plot natant in the con- 
fiscation of four hundred thousand franes which the nihilists 
had deposited in the hands of our friend S——, one of the 
palace employees, whose house was raided by the police 
after the attempt. 

“T may add, by the way, nobody has ever known what 
became of that sum. It has been mentioned in no judicia 
report. Probably it was appropriated by the police 
themselves. 

“The revolutionists have been obliged: to reconstitute 
their funds. This has perhaps led people to think tha ; 
they were sleeping. You see our friends sleep with one 
eye open. 

“But, contrary to what the newspapers say, the 
nihilists have never ceased sending the Tsar categori a 
warnings. | 
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ower Ay ee s, he regained confidence. 

a ‘A pth ie bombs were not manufactured in London, as is 
but at St. Petersburg. As in the case of Vera 
Bullish, whose friends pretended that she had been 
iT ested in order to prevent her really falling into the 
ha ads of the police, the executive committee spread the 
rumour of a pretended fabrication of explosive engines in 
the Hammersmith quarter of London. 

ai It was in consequence of this report that, in the course 
-the month of February, the Russian police seized a case 
“of wrought and cast iron objects at the Customs, amongst 
i _ the articles being some apparatus for a gymnasium school. 
os : “During this time the work was being proceeded with 
_ in the very centre of St. Petersburg. 

: “I cannot tell you anything else beyond the fact that 
_ the bombs were loaded by women. 

_ “T read in several newspapers that the young man 
arrested is called Ryssakoff; no such name appears on the 
¢ list of affiliated nihilists. 
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It was indeed true that the plot was inspired and 
_worked bya woman. She was a remarkable person, named 
~ Sophie Perowskaya, and, although barely twenty-six years 
_ of age, she had taken an active part in all the conspiracies 
_ organized with a view to negtening the emancipation of the 
_ Russian people. 

| Sophie—called by the nihilists Sophie the Great, just 

as the imperialists say Catherine the Great—went out as a 
geoverness, and took her meals with servants and moujiks, 
whom she brought over to her ideas of liberty. In addition 
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to this, she converted the ahindeed? wise hose edue 
she was entrusted, to her doctrines. OG Ea 
Olivier Pain and I went immediately 0" Fe 
order to obtain information concerning this frig ight ‘| 
adventure from the lips of the conspirators themselves. 
We found the Russian revolutionists beside themselve 
with the delirious enthusiasm which possessed them, They 
left their homes, and did not return to them for thr 
whole days, which were given up to celebrating what they 
called their triumph. At this moment the Franco-Russian 
alliance, for which I have worked as hard, and perhaps 
harder, than anybody, was still in embryo, and the French 
republicans saw in the Muscovite government, autocratically 
represented by the Tsar, only the preponderance of force 
over right, and of the despotism of one man over the 
will of all. 
The assassination of Alexander II, who, without any 
apparent reason or explanation, good or bad, had throwr 
and kept the young Vera Zassoulitch in prison for two 
years, was generally regarded as the repayment of violence 
by violence. I formulated this opinion in an article pub- 
lished by the Intransigeant, entitled the Revanche des” 
Nihilistes, in the course of which I said— 
“Warnings have not been wanting. First Trépoff, 
then Mezentzoff, then Kropotkine (cousin of the London 
refugee), who was assassinated at Kiev, sounded a call to 
arms for the Tsar. He did not hear the funereal drums, 
and continued to depopulate the villages in order to pop 
his mines and prisons. 
“The Orsini bomb that has put a stop to this depopu 
lation has done for Russia what William Tell’s arrow di 
for Switzerland, what Charles Is scaffold did for Englant 
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at Louis XVL 's execution did for us. Liberty 
- the 2 oe has cp ets in the blood of 
The Rasian Embassy woke up at this, and called on 
he French government to prosecute me, together with 
; ev eral other journalists—a satisfaction which our rulers 
rere not slow to accord. It was a stupid policy, because 
i us a splendid opportunity of stigmatizing despotism, 
which may be tolerated or submitted to, but is in no way 
Jefensible. 

I had only been back in France—in the arms of the 
" people—a few months, and I was now to appear for the 
third time before the courts. The charge accused me of 
bw applauding deeds qualified as crimes,” to which I replied 
that the arbitrary despatch of twenty thousand persons 
to Siberia annually, without trial, undoubtedly con- 
stituted a crime. Why did not the public prosecutor 
proceed against those who daily applauded that iniquity ? 
Nevertheless, in spite of the terrible results of the 
outrage, the conspirators, male and female, had shown 
such intrepidity in sacrificing their lives without shrink- 
ing or hesitation, that my judges were loth to display a 
severity which would have been disapproved by public 
opinion. | 

So far as I was concerned personally, my reconquered 
popularity was so great that it would have been dangerous 
to have inflicted a heavy punishment. Consequently, 
president Greisser, before whom I had appeared—or more 
usually let judgment go by default—under the Empire, 
pretended to accept my system of defence, which, so far 
as bad faith went, was about on a par with that exhibited 
‘by the prosecution. 

























“ You are,” said the president, “the author of the art rti 
entitled the Revanche des Nihilistes. This article appea 
in the issue of the Intransigeamt, dated March 15th.” _ ; . 

I replied— a 

“T always accept the responsibility for my writin vs 
But I am astonished to find myself prosecuted for the crime 
set out in the indictment. Logical considerations should not 
be wholly disregarded. I am prosecuted even before the 
Russian courts have pronounced on the case. Paris wants 
to be ahead of St. Petersburg. Now, what is there to prove 
that the Tsar did not die of apoplexy, or from injuries caused 
by a slate falling on his head? Several persons are under 
arrest on suspicion of being concerned in an outrage; but 
as every one who is accused is reputed to be innocent until 
he has been convicted, it appears to me that the least that 
could be done would have been to have waited until the St. 
Petersburg courts had tried Ryssakoff- ane his so-called 
accomplices, 

“There is a precedent for this. Vera Zassoulitch was 
acquitted by a Russian jury. Should I have been pro- 
secuted and convicted if I had applauded the act of this 
valiant girl on the morrow of its accomplishment? There” 
seems to be a great hurry to convict me to-day. 

“JT have pointed out that certain nihilists are de- 
lighted at the death of the Tsar, just as certain relatives 
are sometimes very pleased to see persons die whose 
riches they will inherit; but mere rejoicing at the dis- 
appearance of a man cannot be held to constitute ‘the 
applauding of deeds qualified as crimes,’ especially wher 
the causes of death have not been judicially established.” 

Of course my argument was lacking in solidity, sinet 
I supplied the readers of the Jntransigeant every mornin; 
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h fresh deteits which I obtained from the refugee 
"eve olutionists at Geneva, and principally from the charming 
a ng lady who had escaped from the Peter and Paul 
Her confidences enable me to correct several mistakes 
soncerning the organization of the Russian revolutionary 
Mssociation that worked in those days of terror and agitation. 
| Tt was not, as then stated, a sort of hole-and-corner society, 
_ with general assemblies and periodical meetings, thanks 
_ to which denunciation and spying would have been easy. 
__ It was composed of young people resolved to die for the 
$ cause, and the world has seen how they did die. They 
_ presented themselves at a central office, and put down their 
: names for such and such an object, or to take part in any 
_ operation that had been determined upon. 

: For the Moscow affair, in which it was a question of 
_ blowing up the rails and wrecking the Imperial train, there 
_ were fifteen; for the Winter Palace explosion there were 
eighteen; for Mezentzoff’s assassination there were three. 

The executive committee did not resolve upon the 
death of Alexander II. until it had sufficient volunteers at 
its orders to be certain that if the first attempt failed, 
subsequent ones must be successful. 

In the first years of the existence of the nihilist 
society, lots were drawn for the carrying out of any 
execution that was determined upon. The ever-increasing 
number of volunteers—for death—eventually enabled the 
committee to abandon this form of conscription. 
| When the outrage on the Tsar had been absolutely 

decided, and the date fixed, the young men competent to 
construct the machines were chosen, and with them were 












associated women whose adroitness in the manipulation of 
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nitro-glycerine could be relied upon. wees all those ie 
the secret offered to throw the bombs. Five of the nur 
were chosen. There might have been thirty if aed : 
mittee had not feared that the presence of so many oa ‘. 
men, all of them more or less under police surveillar ce 
might not alarm the authorities and put them on their 
guard. Ryssakoff, who was unknown before the outrage, 
only joined the nihilist ranks a few days previous to the 
assassination of Alexander II. This led to its being 
doubted at first whether he really had a hand in the 
throwing of the bombs. | 
I got out of this prosecution with a fine of a thousand | 
francs—a very moderate figure, considering the importance 
and the value of the merchandise. 
The profound emotion caused by the execution of the 
nihilists, and, above all, by the hanging—despite her be- 
longing to the Russian aristocracy—of Sophie Perowskaya, 
who mounted the scaffold with a smile on her lips, was 
cut short by the announcement of the campaign that Jules 
Ferry suddenly embarked upon against the independence 
and autonomy of Tunis, under the fallacious pretext of 
suppressing the incursions of the Kabyle tribes. 
I smelt some dirty financial operation at the bottom of 
this affair, and was not mistaken. From information sent 
to me by Taieb, the brother of the Bey of Tunis, I dis- 
covered that the scheme was this: The bonds of the Bey’s 
debt had fallen from five hundred francs, the price of issue, 
to a hundred, then eighty, and at last seventy-five francs. 
The Franco-Egyptian bank, administered by M. Charles 
Ferry, brother of the prime minister, bought up nearly the 
whole of these securities at a ridiculously low figure. It 
was a question then of deciding upon some manceuyre to 
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— is. Tun 8 was to be invaded by the French, on the 
c pabes it was being invaded by the tribes; and as soon 
: ssession of the country had been taken, an announce- 
ent was to be made that France intended to repay in 
i full 1 all loans contracted by the Bey. This meant fifteen or 
twenty millions profit for the Franco-Egyptian bank from 
‘one day to another. In a series of articles I unmasked the 
plot, of which I knew every detail. 
Astounded by these revelations, Jules Ferry tried to 
“make me withdraw from the position I took up, by an- 
- nouncing that he had instructed M. Roustans, French 
- consul-general in Tunis, to proceed against me criminally 
in the Assize Court for libel. 
I recognized that the affair was serious, that it was a 
question of the ruin of my paper, which would be crushed 
_ with fines if I were condemned. I put all I had at stake, 
however, convinced that the jury would be with me if I 
showed the taxpayers’ interest in the transaction. 
. Instead of drawing back, I lunged at the enemy. 
The government instructed the court that, in the event 
of the verdict going against me, my sentence was to be 
_ eighteen months’ imprisonment, a fine of fifty thousand 
francs, and fifty thousand francs damages for lbelling 
consul-general Roustans, 

But the jury acquitted me all along the line. 
| “Bravo's!” burst out in the court, and were soon trans- 
_ formed into cheers. My acquittal was equivalent to the 
condemnation of Roustans, who, indeed, was ordered to pay 
all the costs of the trial. 
| I left the Palais de Justice, escorted by a crowd 
which soon joined hands with the throng outside, The 
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The dws BF ihe Fovull OP aS RelA; spiel natel 
cuted in high quarters, spread like a train of powde 
Boulevards. There was a scramble for the ne eI 
offered by the vendors with cries of— | F a 

“The acquittal of Rochefort! The convistion 0 
Roustans !” 5 

Jules Ferry, with whom lay the initiation of thes 
stupid proceedings, was disconsolate, but Gambetta, whe 0 
had succeeded him at the head of the ministry, and he d 
continued them with implacable hatred and bitterness, was 
mad with rage when he heard the result. He poured out 
the vials of his wrath in the columns of the République 
Francaise. Still, he was not spared the mortification of — 
seeing that the whole press severely blamed the ridiculous 
tactics that had permitted the washing in public of linen 
which ought to have been discreetly handed over to the © 
laundress, , 


















CHAPTER XXXII. 


GAMBETTA’'S END—A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE. 


_ Tue Tunisian debt scandal was followed by the Union 
2 eeerele crash. The affair was hushed up, and the last- 
mentioned piece of financial jobbing, involving a milliard 
; of money, was allowed to sink into oblivion. 

q And as all these judicial capers were indulged in under 
s Gambetta’ s government, the shame fell in part upon his 
i shoulders. In two months and a half his “grand 
_ ministry” managed to lose the support of the various 
* groups, which were successively chilled by the brutality 
of the satrap-like attitude of the prime minister. He only 
_ retained a staff of the political nonentities, of whom he 
made a sort of body-guard. 

He had reached that stage of pride at which men in 
power try to make others forget, and to forget themselves, 
their lowly origin. Son of a colonial produce merchant, 
he lost no time in getting rid of his father’s business. The 
idea of patting a marquis on the abdomen caused this 

-majority-swallower to lose his head. He doubtless counted 
_ serfs amongst his ancestors who had been put to clearing 
out ponds to silence the frogs that disturbed the local 
-magnate’s sleep, still he sacrificed all his electoral chances 
for the satisfaction of riding in a grandee’s carriages. His 
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dream, which he realized, was to runeh 4 éte-d-tte e Y 
the Prince of Wales. His weakness lay in the g garde! 
and Jockey Club side of his character. He forgot | the 0 
men, women, children, and prisoners whom M. de Galliffe 
caused to be shot at the Muette, and the people who ha a 
been buried alive at the Buttes Chaumont (I myself knew 
some). He only recollected that M. de Galliffet belonged 
to the nobility, and could not resist the tickling his vanity 
experienced at hearing himself called “my dear fellow ” by 
this descendant of the Crusaders. | 

He ended by fatiguing the best and most long-suffering 
of the republican party. The wife of a former deputy, who 
was very intimate with the dictator, gave me some as- 
tounding details concerning his filthy habits. He spent a 
week at their country place, and after his departure not 
only had the floor to be scrubbed, but the curtains and 
walls washed. He inundated the bedroom with his 
expectorations, and the girl who took his coffee up to him 
in the morning almost turned sick at the condition of the 
room. 

Gambetta did not drink, in the common acceptation of ~ 
the word. But he always found it hard to drag himself 
from the table, where he would sometimes sit over his 
dinner from half-past seven until eleven o’clock or mid- 
night. Although he had personally great ideas of himself, 
his material tastes were far from those of a well-bred man. 

One day M. Ribot made an extremely direct attack 
upon him in the Chamber. Everybody expected a reply 
a la Mirabeau, hurling at his feet Beaumarchais, who was 
imprudent enough to attack him. Gambetta replied, but 
so half-heartedly and in so ill-digested a speech that the 
Chamber was highly disappointed. When his friends 
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| n how it was that he had shown himself so far 
™ his sal form, he said confidentially— 

& en could you expect? I was taken unawares, and 
d been having a rare old time all night!” 

i elo. was too intelligent and too subtle not to feel that 
a ground was slipping under his feet. After the terrible 
meeting in the Saint Blaize hall, where, with his stick in 
his hand, he threatened to track. his electors to their lairs 
in order to punish them, he could no longer count upon 
re-election, at least in Paris. With the rejection of the 
_ serutin de liste, his candidature for the presidency of the 
Republic fell to the ground; his efforts to provoke a 
_ plébiscite on his name had exposed his unlimited ambition, 
and he had gradually taken his place amongst the pre- 

Ma tenders, in the same rank as the Comte de Paris and the 
_ Comte de Chambord, and was similarly suspected. 
| He dragged along the existence of a pensioned Shah 
_ of Persia, looking out for opportunities which every day 
_ became more scarce. The corpulence he had acquired by 
remaining so long at table also contributed to kill him 
in public opinion. As Henry Maret said one day, “From 

a, Cesar he has been transformed into a Vitellius.” 

The last months of his life were the more embittered 

_ by his successive checks, because, once fallen from power, 

he was a nobody. This explains the singular energy with 

_ which he clung to the remnants of the opportunist barque 

that had foundered under his unskilful captainship. 
Generally a fallen minister keeps himself discreetly in 
the background for a time, and returns, or pretends to return, 

_ to his habitual labours, or what Thiers emphatically called 
his “cherished studies.” But Gambetta had neither 
- “cherished studies” nor labours. That is why, after the 
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overthrow of his two and a half months’ mi 
began to beat the political hedges with redoubled ener 
It was his trade, and, indeed, he had no other. M. d 
Freycinet was an engineer, Thiers was an historian. ‘ ‘h 
latter had even been an art-critic, and if portfolios were 
lacking, he could have made a living by his pen. Gambetta 
was without a profession. His name was on the rolls as an 
advocate, but the registration was illusory, as he had not 
and never could obtain a practice. In the delicious and 
fantastic operetta, the Gil Crevé, the daughter of the 
country squire takes the ingenious precaution of learning 
carpentering in order to have a resource in case her father 
should lose his fortune. Gambetta never thought of fur- 
nishing himself with either a handicraft or a liberal calling © 
which might stand him in stead the day he lost his seat 
at Belleville. He was reduced to recommencing eternally — 
the ascent of his greasy pole, to try and again lay 
hold of the prize on which he had imprudently loosened — 
his grasp. | 

His premature fall left him without consolation or 
compensation, He was not a journalist, although he at 
one moment entertained the ticklish project of buying up 
nearly all the newspapers published in Paris. Neither was 
he a poet, nor a novelist, nor a painter. With a stretch of 
imagination one could admit of a work signed by Jules 
Ferry, who owed his political fortune to a pamphlet entitled 
Les Comptes fantastiques d’Haussmann, and who had 
himself contributed to the columns of the Zemps. But 
nobody could imagine a book signed by Gambetta. | 
_ His réle in this world condemned him to be master of 
France. He posed as such, and from the moment that his 
dictatorial tools were taken from him, he became the mos ; 
































e bei étao ever PE the terrestrial globe 
rith its incompetent laziness. He set himself to recapture 
ower with all the obstinacy with which a gambler, whose 
uck is against him, runs after his losings. He had but one 
thought—to regain his lost position. The rest did not 
matter, for he knew that if he was not everything in the 
country, he sank to less than nothing. 

Hence an agitation that bordered on incoherence. He 
_ shuffled the cards furiously in hopes of at length getting 
a good hand again. 

Everybody has had his life chequered by more or less 
painful defeats, and everybody has endeavoured to make 
q 4 _ amends for them in some way or another. My companions 
and myself, when in prison, relieved our sadness, some by 
composing novels, others by rhyming songs; some by 
_ carving on bone rings, others by turning boxwood snuff- 
; : boxes. Gambetta was a prisoner who was unable to give 
4 himself the slightest distraction, and spent his time gnaw- 
| a ing the bars of the cage in which his ambition kept him 
< imprisoned. He was the type of a convict—and of a 
| convict under sentence to perpetual punishment. 
fe The passion for authority, provided it was his own, 
the love of his “I,” almost caused his mind to wander. 
Every day he devoted articles to himself in his paper, 
the République Francaise, which were so fulsome as to 
make people laugh after having plunged them in amaze- 
ment. 

He readily compared himself to Cavour, Bismarck, 
Robert Peel, Pitt, and Richelieu. These Premiers-Paris in 
which he was exalted to canonization were prepared by 
himself; and both the words and music of the canticles 
_ in honour of his civic and military virtues were supplied 
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by himself, The only soneeaiten he made to 
was to print the signature of his manager b 
apotheoses instead of his own. 

What a strange idea the readers of the Futveh 
would have of me, were I to dish them up a ia 3 
article one day commencing— 

“There is a journalist in Paris of incomparable wit and 
rare perspicacity, heightened by a really touching mndeoth | 
Need I mention the name of this writer? You have “ 
guessed that it is 1!” q 

Now, from the moment of his fall, Gambetta gave him- 
self up soul and body to this delirium of infatuation. — 
Seriously, a man ought not to be allowed to “swallow” 
himself in such a degree. Public opinion persistently 
accused him of aspiring to personal power, and one might — 
have supposed that he would have endeavoured to defend — 
himself by denying the autocratic tendencies with which 
he was credited. Not at all. He replied by exalting 
and glorifying the power that he was alleged to aspire to, 
and the Chamber, to prevent his reaching it, found itself 
obliged to precipitate him down the steps he had already — 
mounted of the ladder of fame. | 

“Tf a government is required,” he wrote, “we must have 
rulers—statesmen, Strong individuality, personal power, 
is needed.” 

Such were the theories of Louis XVI, of Napoleon I. 
and of Alexander III. Gambetta’s phrase might have come 
from the lips of Dionysius of Syracuse or Domitian. It is 
thanks to this system that scoundrels have for centuries” 
successively oppressed the most intelligent and the most 
generous of nations. But admitting that Gambetta’s reason 
ing be just, and that personal power may be the salvation. 
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“peop acces has to be certain that the man in 
wake it is placed knows how to use it. 
"Palmerston, Robert Peel, Gladstone, and all those whom 
e mentioned, claimed the right to act according to their 
s; and if England accorded them the privilege, it is 
} a ently because the English people judged them capable 
of exercising a preponderating authority. But Gambetta, 
Fe ho claimed the same privilege, pretended not to know 
e reason it was refused him, which lay in the profound 
nce Sedacity he had shown from the moment he obtained 
bs power. After the insanities he managed to indulge in 
qi uring the ten weeks of his ministerial career, it was not 
_ presumption, but madness, to dare to complain that the 
_ Chamber haggled over giving him supreme power. As Pitt 
had been master of England, what ingratitude not to make 
_ Gambetta master of France! 
The political and moral fall of the dictator of persuasion, 
_who no longer persuaded anybody, was the question of the 
day, and touched me closely, because I had been one of the 
| first to see through his game. 

His death several months later came ries at the right 
moment to safeguard his memory. If he had lived only 
| ten years longer, he would probably have ended by sitting 
| with the Right in the Chamber. 

Paris was very excited over the murder of Aubert by 
his mistress, Gabrielle Fenayron, when another assassina- 
tion, also the handiwork of a neglected mistress (and of 
which the country has never known the whole truth), threw 
France and Europe into extreme agitation. The agencies 
| established for the circulation of governmental lies published 
_ this apparently insignificant note on November 28, 1882— 
| “M. Gambetta, while handling a revolver this morning, 
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was slightly wounded in the hand. The a 
passed through the flesh, and his injury is not sirioulat 
Now, Gambetta had been wounded, not by one but b oy 
two bullets, and one of his injuries, at least, was morta a 
So far from injuring himself, he had been assassinated. The 
mystery surrounding the incident, the difficulty in approach- 
ing the injured man, at once excited the suspicion of the 
public. The most contradictory stories were soon in circu- — 
lation. Even the “mere accident” version left certain things — 
unexplained. It was a singular idea of the opportunist — 
leader to go down to a country place at Ville d’Avray to — 
play with a revolver on a cold November day. Five | 
surgeons were sent for simultaneously, and remained in 
attendance on the patient, and this in itself was rather out 
of keeping with the theory of a slight scratch. On the | 
morrow of the occurrence the truth began to leak out, in — 
spite of the oath that intimate friends were called on to © 
take to keep the secret of the catastrophe, and to boldly : 
deny anything contrary to the official note issued by the 7 
Havas agency. 4 
All the papers devoted to the dictator limited them- — 
selves to this piece of intelligence, which was regularly — 
reproduced every morning— a 
“The condition of M. Gambetta is as satisfactory as 
possible.” | 
“ As possible” only meant to say that the condition of 
the patient was satisfactory relatively to the gravity of the 
wound, 
The wife of one of Gambetta’s intimate friends told me 
everything about the drama, its origin, its causes, and the 


most insignificant details concerning it. The true story is 
as follows, 
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A surroul Ae Maesie and speculators, whose 
ley upulousness was to become known later on, Gambetta 
1s not what might be called a money-hunter. He did 

ot dream of luxury for himself, nor had he any desire to 
na carriage ora house. It is true he had been mixed 
a Ps the unsuccessful Crédit agricole Tunisien. If he had 
made anything out of that speculation, he would probably 
have spent it in buying creatures to replace those who were 
rapidly falling away from him, or in developing his political 
propaganda. But his République Frangaise, which had 
t ecome a nest of legislative and municipal candidatures, 
| was an unprofitable investment. It is with newspapers 
as with women, of whom an Alphonse once said— 
“Unless they bring in something, they cost too much to 
} make it worth while keeping them !” 

To sustain his sheet Gambetta had, to use his expres- 
q sion, “tapped” a good many of his friends, amongst them 
_ Edmond Adam, whom he bled to the tune of a hundred 
- thousand francs. Life in the midst of financial embarrass- 
' ment being intolerable for a politician, he sought to make 
| what i is vulgarly called his “pile ”"—not through cupidity 
I repeat, but through necessity. We all knew at that time 
a journalist whose daughter had obtained a title and riches 
iby marriage. She had just lost her husband. Gambetta 
| _ was introduced to her at one of her many properties at the 
} moment when he had the right—and he used it largely—to 
} aspire to the highest position. The young widow appeared 
to feel a certain sympathy for the man of the day. 
_. Gambetta, financially in difficulties, followed up the 
scent, and commenced a flirtation which he hoped to see 
‘terminated by one of those almost American unions, where 
| tk e husband brings the name and the wife the money. 
VOL, IL. T 
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The lady seemed at first to fall in wae the schem 
did she presage (for she had intelligence) that pee: 
would never succeed in grasping the power toa wa 
pursuing? Did she find it impossible, as I have be on 
assured, to get the better of the repugnance inspired b by 
Gambetta’s total lack of education? The fact remains that 
after a period of courtship, during which friends smiled | C 
see Gambetta attend the Chamber with a gardenia in his 
button-hole, the young millionaire apparently gave up all 
ideas of marriage, and left for one of her most distant 
country estates. 

Amongst other liaisons, Gambetta had one which dated | 
from his youth, to which the woman concerned clung the | 
more tenaciously in proportion to the importance of the ~ 
situation she expected to attain. Of low origin, but am- 
bitious and turbulent, she succeeded in becoming the centre 
of all the plots and manceuvres of the Gambettist entowrage, 
just as Du Barry was the prime mover of the jesuitical | 
intrigue which brought about the overthrow of Choiseul. 

I have been told that a sort of agreement existed 
between this woman and her courtiers to the following 
effect :— 

“You induce Gambetta to marry me, and I undertake 
when he is president of the Republic or prime minister, tc 
secure portontep for those of you who have been of service 
to me.” af 
One can imagine how the fact of this dispenser of po 
folios turning towards another woman, and perhaps towar¢ 
another class, threw the band into disarray. Happily fo 
the mistress whose position was threatened, Gambetta 
attempt to renew his acquaintance with the rich wide 
failed, and he returned to Paris from her estate quii 
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wed ace ‘chilling reception he had met with. 
agg scheme had grounds, therefore, for believing 
ut their matrimonial projects were at length to be 
rowned with success. Possibly they might have been 
f the colonial produce merchant’s son had not been irre- 
ievably seized with the mania of seeking his loves in 
SoC Bicty. He secured the succession of several clubmen and 
sportsmen in the good graces of a pretty countess, with whom 
he consoled himself on having missed his rich marriage. 
_ It was in the little place at Jardies that Gambetta used 
_ tomeet the new love. But the old love, who knew nothing 
of this intrigue, mistook the identity of the person when 
her lover’s faithlessness was reported to her. She imagined 
that negotiations had been reopened with the millionaire 
] Pbacchionese, and consequently saw all the projects so per- 
__ seyeringly supported by her courtier-like band fall to the 
_ ground atasingle blow. She would doubtless have pardoned, 
_ or pretended to know nothing of, a momentary love-affair ; 
_ but she lost her head entirely at the thought of being 
definitely replaced by a woman who was to steal from 
_her the celebrated individual whom she already looked upon 
as her husband, 

It was this error that caused Gambetta’s death. 

The Ariadne who consented to be deceived, could not 
bear the idea of being for ever abandoned in favour of 
another woman. She hastened to Jardies, and arrived at 
the psychological moment. As she had all the keys of the 
‘yilla, and knew every nook and corner of it, she surprised 
the lovers and fired on the woman; not on Gambetta, who 
generously threw himself between the rivals, and received 
ure bullets, one tearing the muscles of the arm, and the 
other perforating the breast-bone. 
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The arrest of the murderess would have compromis 
everybody, including the murdered man and almost all th th 
opportunist chiefs, whose dirty maneuvrings and ae 
nunciations had brought about the death of their leader. 
And, as equality in face of the law is respected under the 
Third Republic exactly as little as under Louis XV., the - 
Gambettists, pleading State reasons, had no difficulty in © 
preventing proceedings of any sort being instituted. The é 
politicians and financiers of the pack carried their cynicism — 
and ingratitude still further. Instead of endeavouring — 
to avenge the memory of the great man, they abandoned — 
themselves to the one idea of shielding from justice the | 
fury whom their pretended devotion to her victim ought to — 
have obliged them to track down to the very depths of — 
hell. Far from doing this, they put their heads together — 
to concoct a fable to shelter the guilty woman, of whose — 
revelations they appeared to stand in dread. : 

They did even more.. As she remained without — 
resources, her revolver being her only capital, they clubbed — 
together to provide a little annuity which would permit 4 
her to leave Paris and meditate upon her crime; and I © 
am told that this allowance is still paid to her. é 

After concealing the outrage, they hastened to deny ~ 
the gravity of the injuries inflicted, as if their lies could do ~ 
anything to bring about a cure. Our information was ~ 
met with denials which contributed in no’ slight measure 
to aggravate the evil. Indeed, so rabid was their egotism, 
that they almost forced the doctors to cease poulticing the 
wounds at too early a date, so as to be able to affirm that 
Gambetta had perfectly recovered. This premature healing 
of the wounds provoked an internal wrens. and its 
ravages could not be stopped, | i 





nent nt for antag si ta no ieuis His blood had long 
n vitiated, and this rendered him only too subject to 
ievalop a purulent inflammation, which, in fact, declared 
a f, and invaded the entire system. Everybody who 
rs ame in contact with him said there was no hope; still, 
his own paper, the République Frangaise, had the bad 
taste to insert this notice on December 20, 1882— 
“Several newspapers published alarming statements 
yesterday concerning the health of M. Gambetta. They 
are entirely without foundation. 

_  “M,. Gambetta has suffered internal pains since Sunday, 
_ in consequence of his prolonged quiescence, and these have 
at times provoked a slight fever. These pains sensibly 
diminished yesterday, after a calm night, and they can have 
| no effect on the wound which has already healed, and is 
free from the danger of any complication.” 

And these conspirators, to forward their miserable in- 
terests, did not hesitate to torture the dying man, whom 
they constrained to die on his legs, when he only asked to 
be allowed to remain stretched on his back. The internal 
pains which the sharpers of the party—the most hideous 
that has ever dishonoured a nation—attributed to prolonged 
quiescence, were simply and solely caused by the perfora- 
_ tion of the breast by the second bullet, which it was agreed 
was not to be mentioned. 
ts When it became impossible to deny the relapse, they 
| fabricated a fresh attack of the intermittent fever to which 
| they discovered he had been subject. These falsehoods 
_ were the more foolish and inacceptable, because, if the con- 
_ dition of the patient had been so satisfactory, the doctors 
in attendance would have had him transported to Paris, 
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aid, in a chilly house situated in the middle sas woo e 

_ Until the last day—almost till the last minute. 
friends thus played with public credulity. To ee 
for a few hours the dismemberment of the Empire of which sh. 
Gambetta was the Alexander, they were not ashamed to- 
pack the agonizing man into a carriage, and show him in 
the streets of Ville d’Avray, despite the intense cold, in | 
order to be able to relate the next day that he ssi taken 
his first drive. 

It was the last, prior to the one whence there is no return ! 

He expired during the night of December 31, 1882; in — 
reality, at the very instant that the year 1883 was born. | 

The party of flatterers to which he had given his name 
shamelessly exploited him even to the edge of his tomb. 
And of all the intimate friends who, united in the chamber 
of death, received his last breath, not ten of them can be 
found who within a few years of the catastrophe were not — 
mixed up in some swindle or peculation that came under _ 
the cognizance of the judicial authorities. This collection 
of insatiable harpies amongst whom he lived and died 
have thus, in addition to compromising his political exist- 
ence, almost succeeded in bringing his memory into 
dishonour. 

But thanks to the emotion of the moment, Gambetta, 
when dead, reaped the benefit of the remembrance of his 
efforts against the Germans in 1870. It is to his attitude 
during that melancholy period that he owes the statues 
erected to his memory, and the streets named after him; 
the remainder of his life ran out in incoherencies, con- 
tradictions, questionable associations, and outrages against 
liberty and public rights. | 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


p a THE PASSING OF COMPANIONS IN ARMS. 


For some months I was very anxious concerning the fate 
of Olivier Pain, who had left for the Mahdi’s camp as 
‘correspondent of the Figaro. The Soudanese were at 
that moment in open warfare against the British. 

_ After the defeat of Arabi Pacha, I was put in com- 
munication with several officers of his army who had taken 
refuge in France. One of them introduced to me another 
_ proscrit, known through the whole of Islam as a reformer 
and revolutionist, the sheik Djemal-ed-Din, a descendant 
of Mahomet, and himself regarded as somewhat of a 
_ prophet. 

_ _Djemal-ed-Din’s name has just come before the public 
_ in connection with the assassination of the Shah of Persia. 
I am convinced that he was in no way responsible for the 
act, except, perhaps, by his having spread ideas of freedom 
' amongst the victims of Oriental despotism. WhenI saw 
' him in 1884, he was a man of about forty years of age, and 
_ had the same apostle’s head in bronze that Parnell had in’ 
white. His beautiful black eyes, full of sweetness and fire, 
_ his dark, wild sort of beard spreading over his chest, 
- endowed him with singular majesty. He was typical of 
_ the dominator of the crowd. 

He understood French a little, though he scarcely spoke 
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calm and unmovable exterior was hidden a de i 
activity. When quite young he had endeavourec i. 
deliver India from British domination, and had the r 
tation of having fought by the side of Nana Sahib duri in 
the great Sepoy revolt. With his keen Asiatic sense I 1e 
said to me— a 

“The English think they have BES a pines political 4 
move in imposing their language on the Hindoos, Mussul- — 
mans, or idolaters. They have made a great mistake. The — 
natives can now read the newspapers published by their — 
conquerors, and understand perfectly the state of subjection — 
in which they are being kept.” | 

He himself used to send pamphlets and newspaper 
cuttings by bundles, to the furthermost corners of the 
countries he had so long inhabited, with a view to pro- 
moting and developing a spirit of insurrection. We im- — 
mediately became very good friends, for I have an 
instinctively revolutionary soul, and am powerfully drawn 
towards any emancipator. 

The omnipotence of Djemal-ed-Din over his co-religionists 
made itself felt when it became a question of surmounting 
the difficulties Olivier Pain was certain to encounter in 
reaching the Mahdi’s army. He did not beg the all-power- __ 
ful master of the Soudan ; he simply ordered him to organize 
a caravan of sham merchants to cross the desert to join Pain 
on the frontiers of Upper Egypt and take him to the camp. 
Djemal’s instructions were carried out to the letter. Olivier 
Pain placed himself under the guidance of the Mahdi’s 
envoys, and safely reached the Soudanese army, then 
numerous and victorious. 
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Bie ¢ ea that moment I received no further news of 
my n) Dillon Fagies His children, whom he had confided 
a “my care, and I, were consequently extremely anxious— 
d justifiably so, as we have never seen him from that 
lay to this, and even now a strange mystery hangs over 
his fate. 

_ Djemal wrote me a letter on the Afghan question, in 
_ which, after noting the forward march of the Russians 
- on Cabul, his native town, he said— 

3 “Unless Russia retires to the Caspian Sea, England 
"can enjoy no security in India. It is difficult for Russia 
_ to retreat now. 

z “England, with the iti of the Persians and Turks, 
_ might succeed in forcing her to withdraw, but to do this 
the English must abandon the Soudan, and allow the 
Mussulmans to settle their affairs for themselves.” 

Then he added— 

“You also ask me, my dear friend, for news of Olivier 
Pain, to whom I formerly gave letters of introduction to 
my former pupil at the El-Azar university who is now 
the Mahdi. The English papers are mistaken in announc- 
ing that Pain was seen descending the left bank of the 
Nile, and that the English general had offered fifty pounds 
to any Arab who succeeded in capturing him. 

“ According to the latest news, Pain was on the Blue 
Nile in the regions occupied by the Mahdi. It is the 
harvesting season in this part of the country, and the 
soldiers are getting in the crops.” 

Some time afterwards an Austrian, M. Selikovitch, 
asked me for an appointment, and informed me that he 
_ had returned from Upper Egypt, where he learned from 
_ @ Bashi-bazouk chief that Olivier Pain had been shot by 
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order of Colonel Kitchener under the pretext tha b 
an agent of the Mahdi. ire 

Was it really Olivier Pain who was shot by t 
Bashi-bazouks? We have never been certain. Othe 
travellers state that he was ill when he left for the Soudan, 
and that, unable to stand the journey across the desert, 
he fell never to rise again. The fact is that we never 
received news from him, although we have no absolute 
proof that he is really dead. Only a little while ago I 
felt quite a shock on seeing somebody walking on the 
Boulevards who resembled him to such a degree that I 
could not help saying to myself— 

“But that’s Olivier Pain!” 

In spite of myself, I always expect to find him returning ~ 
from the Mahdi’s camp, as I recollect his coming from — 
the banks of the Volga just when we had given up all | 
hope of ever seeing him again. 

Suddenly, almost without warning, the rumour of 
another death circulated in Paris—that of Victor Hugo. 
For some time previously the admirable poet had fallen 
into a most alarming state of immobility. He never opened 
his lips, and did not seem to understand what was going on 
around him. It was clearly the beginning of the end. 

The moment I heard of his illness I hurried to his 
little place in the Avenue Victor Hugo. Nobody had any 
doubt as to what the end would be. The priests had got 
wind of the situation, and were already there, hovering 
about the premises with the holy viaticum hidden beneath 
their cassocks. Thanks to feminine complicity, they 
captured Littré; they were very busy now in hopes of — 
securing Victor Hugo. This would have been an in- 
comparable capture, and they could not bear to see the 





was worth Aa Picci of one of their highest 

¢. i 1 Archbishop of Paris consequently wrote 
wing letter to Madame Edouard igcwt with 
n pious hand:— — 

















r E i “Paris, May 21, 1885. 
“MADAME, 
___-—- *T feel most deeply for the sufferings of M. Victor 
Tugo, and the alarm of his family. I have prayed at the 
oly sacrifice of the Mass for the illustrious patient. 
Sh ould he desire to see a minister of our holy religion, I 
_ should make it a duty to go myself, to carry him the 
succour and consolation of which one has so great a need 
in such cruel trials, although I am still very weak, and 
only just recovering from an illness resembling that from 
which he is suffering. | 
_ _“T beg you to accept, Madame, the homage of my most 
respectful and devoted sentiments. 
“+ J.-Hipp., CARDINAL GUIBERT, 

“ Archbishop of Paris.” 


Edouard Lockroy immediately replied— 


“Paris, May 21, 1885. 


_ *MownstEuR l’ARCHEVEQUE DE Paris, 

c “Madame Lockroy is unable to leave the bedside 
of her father-in-law, and begs me to thank you for the 
sentiments you have been good enough to express in such 
eloquent and kindly terms. 

“As to M. Victor Hugo, he has again declared—within 
| ot he last few days—that he does not desire to be seen 






















during his illness by any presi of ae 
should be neglecting our duty if we did ay 
wishes. 
“TI beg you to accept, Monsieur  tAsdhbetans jal 
the expression of my most respectful sentiments. 
“EDOUARD LOocKROY, 
“Deputy of Paris.” 


It was cruel enough to refuse the prayers and consola- 
tions of an archbishop, but to call him “monsieur,” and not 
“monseigneur,” was inflicting the same insult upon him as 
it would be to address a sister of charity as “mademoiselle.” 

Madame Lockroy contented herself with the lights of 
Dr. Germain See and Dr. Vulpain. 

But the archbishop expressed his real sentiments in 
the passage of his letter, in which he informed the Hugo 
family that if the author of the Année Terrible—the man 
who after the Commune gave shelter to proscrits—decided 
to call in a confessor, he, Guibert, was anxious that no 
one but himself should carry the viaticum to the great 
man over whose dying bed the whole of France was 
bending. 

On recalling the insults beneath which Louis Veuillot ~ 
and his friends endeavoured to crush the exile of 1851, 
one might well be astonished at this sudden solicitude for _ 
the soul of an atheist for whom they had long been pre- 
paring a special place in hell. But the clergy thought of 
its little self first of all. Catholicism recognized the 1 
danger constituted by Victor Hugo’s long-standing rel 
to join the Church. 

It was a really terrible blow for this holy mother, and 
she made the most humiliating sacrifices to avert it. | 
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e man ar succeeded in leading M. Guibert to the poet’s 
edside would have received a pretty substantial reward, 
an ind the Church would have gained by paying it, for the 
civil burial meant a loss of hundreds of thousands of 
coffins to the holy-water sprinklers who were on the look- 


out for them. 


_ The free-thought movement in France had begun 
_ to develop with the civil obsequies of Félicien David, 
_ which created a scandal, and gave rise to noisy clerical 
_ demonstrations. The composer of the Desert had not been 
_ buried—he had been put under ground! The phrase became 
_ fashionable. The préfet Herold demanded that his body 
_ should be carried straight from his house to the cemetery. 
_ This example of freedom was even more serious than the 
other, for Félicien David was merely a member of the 
_ Institute, whereas Herold was an official. Gambetta com- 
_ pleted the series. The former prime minister was fettered 
__ by his famous phrase, “ Clericalism! That is the enemy !” 
_ and could not very well be expected to find refuge in the 


~ bosom of the Church. 





Victor Hugo’s publicly announced determination to 
pass his parish church without stopping, when on his way 
to the cemetery, profoundly troubled the devotees. The 
Church always counted on this son of the Vendée returning 
sooner or later to the beliefs of his youth, and was horror- 
stricken at the thought of how many would follow the 
example of the incomparable writer, whose name resounded 
through the civilized world, and whose genius filled every 
brain. 

Had Victor Hugo entered Notre Dame, it would have 
been for the clergy what the recapture of the Bastille 
would have meant for Louis XVI. 





ate ee once th lain Deke anew. Hoo al 
- But he did not enter the church, and the ¢ 
of religion suffered considerably, firstly in Inuonee, 
secondly in its finances. a 

Everybody remembers the splendour of the chee : 
at which, as godfather of Georges Hugo, I took my plac 
in the midst of the family. Georges was chief mo nad 
and walked at the head of the family group. Nothing 
ever struck me as being so magnificent as the exhibition 
of this narrow coffin under the immense span of the A 
de Triomphe. 

We were tired out on reaching the Panthéon, after three 
interminable hours spent in marking time in the midst of an 
‘ocean of human beings. As the funeral procession passed 
beneath the windows of a club—I forget which, for I have 
never put my foot in any single one—the clericals who 
belonged to this reactionary organization appeared on the 
balcony with their hats on their heads, as a sign of protest 
against the irreligious interment. One can imagine Victor 
Hugo consenting to embrace the Church expressly to please 
a gang of baccarat-players ! 

If it was not the fault of the priesthood, neither was — 
it the fault of the opportunists that Victor Hugo’s funeral 
was celebrated with such splendour and ceremonial. The 
Chamber of Deputies, probably to humour M. de Mun and 
M. de Baudry d’Asson, rejected a proposition in thee ; 
terms— 

“The Panthéon is handed over to its original and legal 
destination. Victor Hugo’s body shall be carried to it for 
burial.” : 

On this a little provincial advocate, elected ‘uaael by 
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ecat the numerous aberrations of universal suffrage, a 
eature named Devés, who afterwards managed to crawl 
into a ministry, but was eventually compromised in a shady 
financial transaction, dared to shout from his place— 

“ Does anybody bid higher ?” 

) As if he imagined that Victor Hugo's admirers thought 
__ of trafficking for his body with the cynicism that this same 
Devés trafficked his vote! 

The opportunist Allain-Targé, then minister of the 
Interior, did not hesitate to bid higher in shame, by begging 
the majority not to come to an immediate decision—as if 
__ a corpse could wait until a parliamentary committee had 
been appointed, and had deliberated and made its report! 

In the face of the growing indignation, father Grévy 
hastened to sign a decree giving the Panthéon over 
to its original destination, and deciding that Victor Hugo’s 
body should be buried within its walls. The Presidency 
thus showed itself to be more liberal than the Chamber, 
which, indeed, is not saying much. 

But a serious incident seemed probable. Chance, which 
has a special irony at times, decreed that the director of 
the Académie Frangaise, on whom devolved the duty of 
pronouncing the funeral orations over the graves of all 
academicians dying in 1885, was the denunciator Maxime 
Du Camp, called by us du Camp (de Satory), whose attitude 
during the Bloody Week disgusted even the most moderate. 

This clerical Bonapartist, a frequenter of the Princess 
Mathilde, succeeded in getting the “ parti des dues ” to elect 
him to a fauteuil beneath the cupola of the Institute, and it 
was this hero of the Bloody Week who had to publicly 
eulogize the poet who had protested so admirably against 
its horrors in the Année Terrible. 






























“the author of the Convulsions de Pate announce : 
acceptance of the task, adding that, come what migl nes 
intended to follow the coffin on foot, with uncovered h 
order to pronounce the customary discourse over mei 

The guest at Compiégne, the friend of the perpeteatn 
of the Imperial proscriptions, the purveyor of victims f 
the stake at Satory, walking in the midst of the retail 
communist exiles to deliver an oration over the grave of 
the former proscrit of the Coup d’Etat,—we could never 
have tolerated that. Why did not the préfet Pastoureau 
go in person to place flowers on the tomb of Martin 
Bidauré, whom he had twice ordered out to be shot? 

While Victor Hugo opened his door to refugees at 
Brussels, the academician Du Camp did his best to get 
the prison doors closed upon them. One cannot help 
wondering by what oratorical tricks this representative of 
the Forty would have succeeded in tracing a panegyric of 
the writer whose life was in such contrast with his own. 
Each of Victor Hugo’s acts condemned those to which 
Maxime Du Camp owed his miserable notoriety. He : 
could not risk the slightest eulogy on his illustrious 
colleague without seeming to make his own meé culpd, — 
and mark himself out as the object of the execrations 
and cabbage-stumps which certainly would not have 
been grudgingly dealt out to him, in spite of the august 
character of the ceremonial, 4 

Victor Hugo having succoured with his money the | 
children Maxime Du Camp and his friends had rendered 
orphans, it would have been too revolting to have per- _ 
mitted the living perpetrator of the crimes to congratulate 
the dead upon having endeavoured to repair their effects! _ 
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mical pia had Siro aber to public 
ree ad at — last moment t that he was too 


) En ile ies 

3 Our illustrious friend the Italian deputy, Cavallotti, 
suffering from a serious sword-thrust received some 
e previously in a duel, in which for the twelfth time 
36 ston up, sword in hand, to sustain his democratic 
onvictions, sent me this magnificent letter, well calculated 
to console us for any possible speeches of such banishers 
as Maxime Du Camp— 


“Milan, May 24, 1886. 
“DEAR CITIZEN HENRI ROCHEFORT, 
a “T have been confined to my bed for two months 
mt by a wound, the pain of which I feel especially to-day, as 
it prevents my leaving for Paris to be present at Victor 
 Hugo’s funeral. 
_ “T should have wished to carry my country’s sympathies 
across the Alps to France, whose noble sons I embraced in 
Rome three years ago, when the humanitarian idea was 
_ so terribly tried in the loss of its hero Garibaldi. I should 
on ave wished to place a wreath on the coffin of the poet of 
humanity. 
“Together they comprised Humanity; no century has 
ever looked upon so prodigious a synthesis. 
“ And I should have wished to tell you, whom I met in 
Milan by the side of our aged general on a sadly memorable 
Fa sion, that our Italian hearts beat as if they were still 
li ning to the sublime dialogue between those two rocks 
C: prera and Guernsey, which in our days of trial seemed 
| yor. 11 U 
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to fill the air like the voice of hope. I should h 
also to tell you that our hearts have not fngoten, a 
never forget, that voice, soft as a woman’s, yet resoundi 
like the blast of the archangel’s trumpet, which was v 
by the sea-breezes from Guernsey to Caprera, oa 
drown the death-rattle of the dying, the noise of chain 
and of weeping, and to proclaim the dawn of liberty, the 
chastisement of kings, and the justice of peoples. 

“To-day, now that the voice of the poet of consolation 
is silent, may the zephyrs carry to his coffin the grateful 
memories of all those he has consoled ! 

“To-morrow the glory of the apotheosis and the hon 
of all peoples will be offered under the Are de Triomphe 
to the great genius which was the pride of France and of 
his century. To-day, kneeling in common mourning by 
the side of the death-bed, Italy embraces her sister France, 
and the two orphans unite their tears. : 

“Consider me as present at the funeral with all my 
heart. 

“FELICE CAVALLOTTI.” 


Paris was flooded with portraits of the master. All the 
papers appeared in mourning. j 

Clovis Hugues sent us a thrilling poem, comparing the | 
glory of the slaughterer Napoleon with the glory of the 
consoler Hugo. The morceaw terminated with these — 
strophes— 


* Or, voici qu’ présent vous dormez tous deux, sire! 
Mais il fut doux et juste, et lui seul a vécu; 
C’est lui seul qu’on bénit, c’est lui seul qu’on admire! 
Le poete du Glaive au soldat de la Lyre 
A murmuré: ‘Tu m’as vaincu!’ 


“ Puis, dressant gravement sa téte impériale 
Au-dessus de Paris formidable et béant, 





; intenant, en marche, 6 France! Plus de crainto! 
Codes, transformez-vous! Disparais, échafaud ! 

_ art 6 vent des cieux, l’universelle plainte! 
_ Bonaparte est moins grand, la patrie est plus sainte, 


_-Et PAre de Triomphe est plus haut!” 









CHAPTER XXXIV. 


MY FOURTH PARLIAMENTARY EXPERIENCE, 


‘THz general elections were fixed for the month of October, 
1885. It consequently became necessary to draw up a list 
of candidates for Paris and the suburbs, because, the moment — 
the Gambetta peril was averted, the scrutin de liste again — 
took the place of the scrutin d’arrondissement. Clemenceau 
organized a radical-socialistic committee, less socialistic — 
than radical, composed of the leaders of the political press. _ 
We each proposed our candidates, whose names were voted — 
upon, and forthwith accepted or rejected. The arrange- 
ment was intended to be upon a give-and-take principle. — 
I engaged to support candidatures of which I did not 
approve, on the understanding that those of my friends 
who were too advanced for the majority should be loyally g 
supported. The committee, however, insisted upon my 
nominees subscribing to certain conditions, whereas all the 
others were accepted unconditionally, and a rupture ensued. 
This lack of unity caused the electors to hesitate. Some 
of them supported Clemenceau’s list and others mine, with — 
the result that I only scraped in by the skin of my teeth, 
last on the list of successful candidates. Neither of the 
socialists on whose account I had broken with the com- 
mittee secured election. | cE: 
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aniy: Geile my dislike to gor 
At the close of the Empire I got myself 
mprisoned at Ste. Pélagie within two months and a half 
of ited my seat in the Chamber. Elected a member of 
e National Defence government, I bowed adieu to Trochu 
Z: ar aa Jules Favre after seven weeks of office, having satisfied 
myself that the provisional government was abusing the 
; Rastidence and credulity of the public. Finally, when 
nominated by Paris to represent it in the National Assembly, 
I shook the dust from my feet on the threshold of that 
_ evilly-disposed assemblage rather than that my name should 
| : be associated with the monstrous terms of peace accepted 
at Bordeaux. 

b 4 This record of parliamentary services was not of a 
nature to induce the electors to rally round me with any 
4 degree of enthusiasm. They anticipated, and rightly so, 
_ that one fine day I should leave them in the lurch. 
To tell the truth, I was only accepting a seat in the 
_ Chamber now to endeavour to get an amnesty voted. I 
- promised my constituents to bring in a bill at once to this 
effect. Of course, there were no monarchists in the Houses 
_ of Detention, still there were a good many republicans. 
: These were undergoing imprisonment for offences which 
had not been taken into account when the sponge was 
_ passed over the slate five years previously. The various 
| affairs at Montceau-les-Mines alone furnished a considerable 
t ; stock. Berezowski was still at the galleys, after eighteen 
‘years, for having aimed at.an emperor and hit a horse; 
 Nourrit, sent to hard labour in 1848 for an act of war, 
| _ was still in confinement in 1885, The sentence inflicting 
_ the punishment of death on Cyvoct made no mention of 
Bg the fact that the crime was limited to a newspaper article, 
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printed in a paper which Cyvoct signed as mar 
probably without having read the matter it contaii 
There was a further category of victims who seem . 
have been forgotten in the gaols, where so many of + 
had died that the existence of the survivors was mo: 
likely unknown. These were my Arabs, 

Soon after the meeting of the Chamber a Freycir 
ministry succeeded M. Brisson’s. It contained several men 
whose names a little later on were in everybody’s mouths 
in France, and even in Europe, without anything at this © 
time pointing to such notoriety coming to them. Carnot 
took the portfolio of finance, and to this he owed the 
presidency of the Republic, including the dagger-thrust 
that terminated his career and his life. Baihaut, the 
future Panama convict, who, morally at least, held the 
knife at Charles de Lesseps’ throat, obtained the ministry — 
of public works. General Boulanger entered the cabinet 
as minister of war. , 

Before 1886 I had only seen Boulanger once for a few 
minutes, while he was discharging the duties of director of 
infantry. This was in 1883 or 1884. My eldest son, who 
was doing his military service in Algeria, had been selected 
by the celebrated explorer Savorgnan de Brazza to accom- 
pany him on his mission to the Congo, and it became ne- 
cessary to apply for his transfer to the little troop which 
was to serve de Brazza as escort. 

Clemenceau offered to introduce me to his friend 
Boulanger, describing him as the only really radical-re- 
publican general in the army. I was much struck by his — 
friendliness and his courtesy. He immediately accorded | 
my son the change of regiment as requested. There was © 
nothing in the manners of the young general to give the 
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SSiC ct leather breeches which superior officers find it 
30 hard to throw off. 

ut noticed that he shook entehesa warmly By the 
and when we left him, and was consequently not at all 
8 et to see his name in the list of the new cabinet. 
Such was my first meeting with the man who was 
afterwards sacrificed to Germany. The only one of our ~ 
§ generals to cause the Germans any anxiety, he was naturally 
pursued until death, and beyond the grave, by the miserable 
g gang of parliamentary forgers into whose power France had 
fallen. 
a Boulanger woke up one morning to find himself our 
most popular, or, to speak frankly, our only popular general. 
So frightfully had the nation been deceived during the 
Franco-Prussian war by treasons of all sorts, that the 
_ people now said to themselves : “ Here is an officer who will 
see that no shoes without soles are distributed, and that 
cinders are not served out in place of powder when the 
army starts for the frontier.” 

At this moment labour troubles were prevalent. 
Strikes were raging everywhere. Boulanger was able 
to declare in the Chamber that the soldiers drafted into 
the neighbourhood of the deserted Decauzeville pits, 
ostensibly to quell rioting, were sharing their rations with 
the strikers. This attitude contrasted so singularly with 
the repressive fury generally indulged in by the soldiery 
against the strikers, that it rendered the new minister 
the centre of popular attention, though, of course, he 
became at the same time an object of suspicion in the 
eyes of the reactionaries. 

The general’s manifest desire to make the soldier 
something different to a beast of burden and endurance ; 
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his concession of the right to wear a beard, an 
privilege of staying up later than eight o'clock, 1 
rendered Boulanger the idol of the army, and, cons nt 
of all families that had relatives under the aie Fy Be 
This was more than the reactionaries could stand. _ 
All the convents, seminaries, and other conservativ 
factories were set to work to examine the general’s 
correspondence. It was important to ascertain whetk - 
by any chance, he had not left his laundress’s last bil 
unpaid! What a triumph for the clericals if proof of this 3 
could be obtained! The general would have had his work 
cut out had he taken it into his head to attempt to reply 
to, or stem the tide of this libellous campaign. One day | 
it was stated that he had addressed the Due d’Aumale as 
“monseigneur ;” the next that he had been sentenced to if 
five years’ hard labour under an assumed name; the day 
following that he had been in the police under the Empire; _ 
and a month later it was gravely declared that coiners’ 
implements had been discovered in his apartment ! 
So often had I personally been a prey to the licentious 
imagination of the reactionaries, that I knew how far their ~ 
impudence would lead them. I could easily have for- 
warded General Boulanger packets of newspapers published 
during the four years of my detention after the Commune, 
in which he might have read in black and white that, 
“whilst I was wallowing in orgies, my three children were ~ 
left to die of hunger ;” that, “an inveterate gambler, I had — 
been kicked out of several clubs for having endeavoured | 
to tamper with the natural run of fortune;” that “my 
apartments were filled with pictures stolen from the : 
Louvre ;” and that, “although I pretended to be French, 
T was in reality a South American.” & 
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These ac cur crimes did not prevent me from 
) rin : good Mati: and, what was truly inexplicable, 
, allegations did not even cause my reputation to suffer. 
- Genera  Ropianget would have been very childish to 
ave worried himself about these stories with which his 
1emies were decorating his career. They simply proved 
hat the reaction was afraid of his popularity, and this in 
itself constituted the best certificate of citizenship it was 
o0ssible to accord him. 
_Solong as the general was attacked by the Bonapartists, 
I defended him; but when the opportunist-conservative 
_ press announced ‘that he had broken, or was on the point 
of FP ecking. with the advanced republicans, I did not 
conceal my opinion, and published it in a much-discussed 
article, entitled, Suspicion Legitume. 
“General Boulanger was recently attacked by the 
"reactionaries with sufficient falsity to render it the duty of 
) "republicans to defend him. The insults of the monarchists 
| doubtless created his popularity. Consequently we are ex- 
tremely surprised at this veering round of the Bonapartist 
‘and Orleanist press, which has suddenly changed its 
thistles into flowers and replaced its anathemas by 
madrigals. 

“That the Bonapartists should rally round the minister 
of war is well, but that he should allow himself to be 
circumvented by them is another matter. Some strange 
symptoms have declared themselves in the highest spheres 
at the ministry of war. We see republican officers set 
aside and reactionaries openly favoured. | 

| “We seek in vain to discover what interest General 
Boulanger can have in allying himself to the most rabid 
| enemies of liberty. On the other hand, what hopes can 
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the Bonapartists possibly repose in the x D 
Does the Victor or Jeréme party care Sey. > k 
dictator provided there be a dictatorship? Does it t 
that this man, abused yesterday and covered with ince 
to-day, is capable of seizing supreme power ? 

“Let the general reflect well upon the attitude h 
adopting. Boulanger can boast no notable victory, | 
he is only popular by reason of the confidence he inspir 
in the hearts of the people.” a 

The reader will see by the clearness of this declaratic 
that I was not tied hand and foot either to Geners 
Boulanger or his policy. He was extremely anxious cor 
cerning the new attitude I had taken up—which, so fi 
as that goes, was subordinate to his own—and aske 
Clemenceau to tell me that these pretended conservative 
tendencies were limited to an audience he had accorded — 
the Bonapartist deputy, Dugué de la Fauconnerie, who 
wished to speak to him about his son, recently enlisted i; 
the cuirassiers. Boulanger further begged me for an inte 
view, which he said would soon dissipate any misunder 
standing that had arisen. He dined at my house i 
company with Clemenceau. The reconciliation was com- 
plete, and we remained in conversation until eleven o'clock 
On the following morning, one of his orderly officers tol¢ 
me that on leaving the boulevard Rochechouart, wher 
I then lived in the mansion formerly occupied by th 
painter Troyon, the general returned to the ministry © 
war, and worked until two o’clock, despite his intentic 
to be in his office at eight o’clock the next morning, ii 
accordance with his regular custom. 

No minister ever furnished such an amount of arduot 
labour. During the eighteen months he was in office 









































rsonified. He was very fond of laughing, and as little 
me as it is possible to imagine aman. His bear- 
ig towards everybody was most affectionate—even the 
er arvants, to whom he talked concerning their welfare and 
ir relatives. It made my domestic pale with emotion. 
"Although the new cabinet, in which M. Goblet held 
| of lice, presented greater guarantees from a democratic point 
} of view than its predecessor, I nearly threw it out on the 
4 y day it met the Chamber. This narrow escape led 
b a conservative to remark— 

“You cannot show yourself anywhere, M. Rochefort, 
_ without upsetting a government!” 

_ The ministry announced its intention of opposing my 
nesty proposals, on the ground that a number of pardons 
2 had recently been granted to men whose terms were on the 
point of expiration. But I did not consider myself beaten. 
I drafted my bill on sufficiently wide lines to include 
} Bisctoral offences. This enabled me to rely on the vote of 
‘the Right; because, the majority being republican, only con- 
_ servative elections were invalidated for corrupt practices 
and electoral manceuvrings. 

| Thus, by providing for the remission of fines varying 
| from twenty to fifty francs, I got the Right to vote in favour 
“of pardoning miners who had been sentenced to months 
| and even years of imprisonment for rioting and like 
| offences. 


i My plans were not badly laid. Several conservatives 
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promised to support my amnesty proposals in r tt 
this concession. I brought the measure in and a 
urgency. The government gave a OR 
The voting urns went round to collect the papers, a 
can still hear Clemenceau saying to me— r 
“Tt will be the same old story. ‘You'll get from 1 
to 130 votes.” | 
I obtained 275, and, to the astonishment of the 
urgency was declared. 3 
The de Freycinet cabinet, feeling certain of victory, h 
gone so far that its resignation was spoken of in the lobbies 
Happily for it, and unfortunately for the Montceau-les: 
Mines miners, its pretended enemies undertook to save the 
situation. The truth is, that the leaders of the Extrem 
Left felt injured at my having drawn up the bill without 
taking them into consultation. The idea that the new 
batch of pardons might be called the “ Rochefort amnesty ” 
struck them as intolerable. I did not enter the Chamber 
to be called “Monsieur le Député” by the poor people 
who solicited succour. I thought that the radicals at least 
had profited by the lessons of Tonkin, the deficit, and 
the cholera. During the whole of the electoral period they 
did nothing but talk of opening the prison doors to releas 
political offenders in order to replace them by the Tonkin 
bribers and bribed. Of the 275 who voted urgency, only 
120 were found to vote in favour of the amnesty bill! 
Such versatility showed the degree of confidence one 
could have in an Assembly which, in the short space of eight 
days, changed two hundred white voting papers into blue 
ones! I immediately recognized that nothing could be 
done during the four years’ existence of this legislatur 
except by means of bargains, engagements, and contract 
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i d be broken at the last moment. To 
n¢ ; life saying to one’s colleagues, “You vote for 
is and I'll vote for that,” appeared not only to be an 
su pportable prospect, but almost a dishonourable one. 
ae ministry was condemned to inactivity, and could only 
xi st in constant fear of receiving a fatal blow either from 
1e Right or from the Left. And the destiny of the five 
undred and fifty-eight deputies composing the Chamber 
s to cool their heels uselessly in the corridors, or wear 
oles in the elbows of their coat-sleeves by rubbing them 
on their desks. 
_ I did not feel that I was made for that sort of work. 
Beeprosched myself daily when I found myself in contact 
_ with the gaolers of the prisoners, who had imagined they 
a were to be liberated this time, and were thrown anew in 
their dungeons by the refusal of these politicians to vote 
"my amnesty bill. The prospect of four years of uselessness 
was too much for me to anticipate. Sufficiently en- 
| lightened as to what the future had in store, I went to a 
table in the library, and then and there wrote the following 
. letter to be handed to Floquet :— 


“MONSIEUR LE PRESIDENT, 

“After the species of absolution accorded by 
Parliament to the speculators who organized the Tonkin 
x expedition, I hoped that an amnesty would have been 
extended to the wretches who, at the present hour, are 
expiating the faults of others in the prisons and penal 
settlements of the Republic, 

» “I promised my electors that this amnesty would be 
accorded. I am not permitted to fulfil my engagement. 
‘Unfortunately, I am too old to lose four years of my life 
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The crowning touch to the wrong was Ps el 
month later, my republican colleagues who rejected 
amnesty used their votes to enable the government 
carry a@ measure remitting the payment of all fines tk 
had been imposed in respect of electoral offences. © 

Thus Berezowski and Cyvoct remained in penal se 
tude, and the Montceau miners in prison, while tho 
monarchists who had been convicted of corrupt practice 
and falsifying voting papers were let off paying their fir 8. 

I have mentioned this incident in the hope that it wil 
prove to the public how difficult it is to follow the narroy 
way in political life. One is always stumbling against 
shady ambitions and low jealousies when one does no 
actually fall into a veritable ambuscade. ~ 















CHAPTER XXXYV. 
THE AGONY OF A PRESIDENCY. 


, GenrraL BovuLancer’s popularity began to cause the 
Bi: resident of the Republic serious anxiety. MM. Jules 
_ Ferry and de Freycinet forgot their differences in order 
to unite their efforts to persuade M. Grévy that the 
“maintenance of Boulanger in the cabinet meant wav. 
_ When, on New Year's Day, 1887, the president of the 
_ Republic made a number of official visits, accompanied by 
the minister of war, he heard a great many more cries of 
“Vive Boulanger!” around his carriage than “ Vive Grévy !” 
and thus obtained an idea of the way public opinion was 
running. | 
_ Sometimes not much more than this is needed to change 
_ the fate of an empire or even of a republic. | 
The conspirators, who were plotting to render Boulanger 
_ impossible on the grounds that he constituted a perpetual 
_ menace of war, first endeavoured to get the Chamber 
_ to refuse the supplementary credit of eighty-six million 
_ franes urgently required to put the frontier defences in 
a proper state. 
___I know that M. de Blowitz, Paris correspondent of 
| the Times, went expressly to see Lockroy, then minister, 
and said to him in substance— 





















«The ST and a Right have 
shelve General Boulanger. You will consequen 
wrong if you continue to identify yourself with a 
who is henceforth lost. Abandon him to his unfortur 
fate, and I think I am in a position to assure you that 
will come out all right.” s 

A similar call was to have bias made on anothe 
minister, M. Granet, but our revelations put a stop t 
this scheme for ousting the general. a 

The understanding of the opportunists and a numbe , 
of conservatives against the minister of war was so fé 
concluded that a certain Legay, formerly in office under 
Waldeck-Rousseau, and who finished, by the way, i in 
the correctional police court, said on the quiet to M. Dugué 
de la Fauconnerie, whom he believed to be in the con- 
spiracy— 

“Tt’s understood, isn’t it? M. de Mackau will ope : 
fire by opposing the credit of sey ae ullicns demanded 
by Boulanger ?” 

Dugué de la Fauconnerie was not in the secret of these 
lobby machinations, and curtly informed M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s envoy that he should vote in favour of the © 
credits, as he had no desire to sacrifice the defence of the 
country to what were nothing more nor less than revolting 
and anti-patriotic schemings, 7 

He went even further; he related the episode right t 
and left, and contributed to bringing about the miscarriag 
of the plot. 

Still, the reactionaries persisted in their attempts to 
excite distrust of Boulanger, and accused him of provol ing 
Germany. The Havas agency did not hesitate to transmit 
this telegram to its subscribers— 7 

























itched far and wide, stating that Germany had 
ided to demand explanations on the subject of the new 
ds the French minister of war was constructing on the 
ontiers. The arrest of M. Schnzebelé, commissary of the 


which had long been smouldering, and was now ready 
to explode. For some time past information had been 
coming in concerning the criminal outrages invented by the 
G ermans to exasperate us. Boulanger himself told me, 
several months previously, that a Bismarckian plot had 
been divulged. It was proposed to send an armed German 
a ‘company into France as if by mistake. Once over the 
[ frontier, it was to engage in conflict with the first French 
post. 

: Nobody would have accepted responsibility for the first 
| shot ; but after the struggle, it would be easy to declare 
_ that the German flag had been insulted ! 

Ej The divulging of this plan prevented its realization. 
i3 -Scareely a day passed, however, on which the most odious 
' threats did not come from the other side of the frontier. The 
‘if “uhlans spent their time when on guard in aiming at our 
peasants, and endeavouring to excite them by the most 
abominable insults. 

1 The good sense of the public was not deceived. Every- 
E body recognized that the Schnzbelé incident meant either 
1 humiliation or war, and the country immediately turned 
| VOL, IL. x 
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to Boulanger, as towards the only general who wa 
of maintaining peace and safeguarding our honour. 

I was amongst the first to see Boulanger and obt 
details of the ambuscade. I found him calm with 1 
composure of a man who had come to a supreme resol 
tion, and was determined not to go beyond the limi 
traced out by himself within which conciliation was possible 

He stood at the threshold of his room when I met him. 
He closed the door on us, and said to me— f 

“From the moment they want war they will find some 
way of bringing it about, even during negotiations, if it 
suits their purposes. We have not an instant to lose i 
mobilizing our forces.” | 

Indeed, during the few minutes I was with him he 
rang a dozen times for messengers, and handed them orders 
to deliver to various subordinates. 

The result of my visit was to give me the disquieting — 
impression that an absolute rupture with Germany only 
hung on a thread. And, I must confess, Boulanger seemed 
so full of ardour, and so disposed to go ahead, that I could 
not help sharing his hopefulness. 

The confidence with which he inspired his soldiers was 
almost absolute, and it is certain that they would have © 
done wonders under his command. Only, courageous as 
he was, he would probably never have consented to remain 
at his ministry. He would have sprung on horseback at 
the sound of the first shot, for he was essentially a battle- 
field soldier. . 

Clemenceau was very friendly with him at this time, and 
scarcely quitted his side; nor did René Goblet, then prim o 
minister, who showed remarkable firmness throughout t 
whole of the crisis. 
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tG began to tat the consequences of a 
ith a Saopls who stood between the alternatives 
yand death. They consented to admit that there 
have been an excess of zeal on the part of their 
To characterize the act of a man who gave a 
reioner a rendezvous across the frontier, and awaited 
:im . with handcuffs in his pocket, as “an excess of zeal,” ts 
s to push euphemism a little far. 

Our attitude in face of the repeated molestations which 
eceded this incident proved our desire to maintain peace. 
After having sworn before his Reichstag that he desired 
this consummation, Bismarck showed that he lied, and that 
he had never ceased seeking an excuse for war. 

_ These unworthy provocations had at least the effect of 
exasperating us. Everybody recognized that if we were 
obliged to accept a struggle with an enemy capable of 
such misdeeds, we should have to fight not only for our 
country, but for our hearths; for our mother-tongue, which 
the victor would force us to unlearn; for the future and 
"for the nationality of our children. 

i It would be a war of despair. Four million French- 
i “men were ready to take the field, and we had an idea that it 
would have needed many millions of Germans to beat them. 
One morning Boulanger asked me to call on him at the 
| _ ministry of war. 

_ “The attitude of the Russian press,” he said, “ “has 
- frightened that scoundrel Bismarck. He sees that Europe 
“won't swallow his lies, and laughs at his idea of prose- 
t suting a Frenchman for high treason against Germany. I 
_ believe that Schneebelé will be released to-day. The affair 
can therefore be considered as arranged.” 
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So = as he was Spee odious, he 

ground; when he felt that he was becoming too ‘idic v 
he gave way. Schneebelé was released, but the chan 
explained, to cover his retreat, that the judicial i inquiry i 
the case was not completed. a 

This dark and exciting affair had the ee happy cc ns 
quences for France. It was the starting-point of the Russias 
alliance, which I had always advocated in my articles 
and which now became more indispensable than ever. __ 

Alexander II. allowed us to be crushed by Prussia in 
1870. Thus was William I. able, after our defeat, to send 
him this sinister telegram— 

“It is to God and you, my dear meDhs that rj 
indebted for having beaten the French.’ 

But our relations with Russia were entirely changed 
on the accession of Alexander III. There were ne 
bounds to the hatred of Princess Dagmar of Denmark 
against the pirates who had stolen her father’s duchies 
as a thief would steal a watch from a window. She became 
Empress of Russia. She was a woman of character and 
will, and her influence over her husband, which was said 
to be considerable, certainly contributed largely to the 
rapprochement between the Russian nation and ours, 
which to-day is complete and almost indestructible. 

It was Princess Dagmar who inspired the enthusiastic 
reception accorded to the French fleet at Cronstadt, ar 
who urged the sending of the Russian fleet to Toulon. - 
personally feel a profound gratitude towards her—for which 
I suppose she cares little—and during my long stay in 
London I could not help transferring my gratefulness to h ; 
_ sister, the Princess of Wales, whose popularity in Englar 
is indescribable. 












_ But naturally the Chamber made the Goblet ministry 
By for the anxiety that had been undergone, and threw it 
, no clearly defined reason being given for so doing. 

4 ‘There was one, however: the determination of the 
; Right and of a large part of the Left to have done with 
General Boulanger. | 

| Old Grévy, whose good-natured countenance hid a 
_ profound egotism, had had enough of the applause that 
[ was addressed to another than himself, and hastened to 
repay Schneebelé’s release by sacrificing Boulanger to 
_ Germany, as if he did not know that in politics the fear 
_ one inspires is the best guarantee of safety. 

____ All the parties in the Chamber recognized that no 
q ministry was possible unless the general were admitted 
_ to the council-chamber; still his name was: kept out of 
_ every combination. 

. The servile Herbette, the French ambassador at Berlin, 
_ informed the ministry of foreign affairs that the mainte- 
_ nance of Boulanger at the war office would be considered 
by Germany as a provocation, and thenceforward all the 
cowardly spirits were leagued against him. 

But the populace, which had been drawn more closely 
than ever to Boulanger by the happy termination of the 
Schneebelé affair, could not imagine a cabinet without him, 
and awaited the publication of the ministerial list with 
a confidence that was doomed to disappointment, 

Father Grévy was very determined not to have him, 
but he was also very timid, and dragged out the negotia- 
tions so as to postpone to the last moment the national 
explosion of anger which he rightly foresaw. The crisis 
lasted a fortnight, during which time the German Jew 
financiers who govern the French market were receiving 
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whether Boulanger lost or gained ground, — ‘i 

M. Rouvier succeeded in getting toge p 
ministers, destined to be thrown out as soon as they 
knew their names. As they felt that not only their D1 
folios but also their persons were threatened, they propos 2 
that the indefatigable Rouvier should disarm Gene ral i 
Boulanger by a bribe. He was to extract a declaratic 
from the general, to the effect that the moment his name 
caused an embarrassment to the Republic he would retire 
from political life. In return for this he was to be ap-— 
pointed to the embassy at St. Petersburg, which, being — 
well paid, ought to be considered as ample compensation. 

What a delicious combination ! 

These men who would sell their immortal souls for — 
a few tobacco-shops could not conceive a man resisting 
the offer of an ambassadorship. | 

They imagined that General Boulsnger, who felt that 
he had the support of France, was going to accept the more — 
or less forced transportation to which they proposed to 
condemn him! 

Had the Germans crossed our frontiers on the morrow, — 
they would have found the only officer in whom the people 
had confidence to lead them against the enemy, quietly 
sitting in a diplomatic armchair with the sword of which 
we stood in such need broken by his side. 

The Rouvier, Mazeau, Falliéres, Spuller, Barbey, Ferron, — 
Barbe combination was so evidently formed to give satis- 
faction to Bismarck’s anti-Boulangist requirements, that the 
public immediately dubbed this collection of incapables — 
the German ministry. 

On leaving office, General Boulanger issued a simple 
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ind -dign ised proclamation to the army. An appeal in 
favour of respecting constitutional laws was his response to 
1e proposals of a coup d’état so disloyally alleged against 
him, but towards which he was pushed, while in office, by 
men whose names he confided to me afterwards. 

- From this moment Boulangism was founded. France 
had thought herself guaranteed for a long time against 
_ military incapacity and political dishonesty, and at once 
_ protested against the shameful yoke that was once more 
' imposed upon her. Boulanger thus became the centre 
and the pivot of an opposition to the humiliations that 
were in preparation which made itself felt in every corner 
of the country. 

____ After the dismissal of the Goblet ministry, and the pre- 
meditated and systematic elimination of General Boulanger, 
_ the authority of the old bonze named Grévy totally 
_ disappeared. 

With his peasant’s instinct he saw this, and so far as 
_ possible avoided showing himself in public. I am told 
_ that he went in fear and trembling lest the guards around’ 
the Elysée should lend themselves to a palace revolt, 
fomented by Boulanger, and that he ended by suspecting 
that even his cup of coffee was poisoned. 

But as reasoning is not possible either to fear or jealousy, 
the Elysée believed that it showed superior statesman- 
ship and military genius in transporting the great enemy 
to Clermont-Ferrand, with the title of commander of the 
_ 13th Army Corps. The exile of the disgraced minister to 
the Auvergne mountains necessitated his taking the train, 
the steering of balloons being still a matter of some difii- 
culty. The sheets of the opportunist-presidential coalition 
_were pleased to describe the popular demonstrations that 






































aad! seamed in 1 Pai as whe exul abe ‘ance 0 
street-urchins, The departure of the genere 
Gare de Lyon gave the lie to these fraudulent est mat 
a remarkable manner. The urchins had grown, and ‘ 
hundred and fifty thousand men with solid mov i x ‘a s 
formed the escort to the railway station. a 
The secret of the sympathy of the populace ea a m1 “7 
who a short time before was practically unknown, pas 
the comprehension of these wooden-headed ministers. me 
refused to understand that Boulanger represented the ~ 
defence of French soil against those who represented the 
invasion. For some time previously he had also represented | 
the Republic, whilst they represented Orleanism, which 
their agents saluted in the person of Philippe. He laboured 
to cast shells and to fabricate rifles, while they were — 
occupied in raking in directors’ attendance fees and robbing — 
shareholders; he did not speculate on the Bourse upon our — 
perils, and did not transform the Schneebelé incident into — 
bars of gold; he passed half his nights anxious, but 
resolute, listening to the noise of the cannon which were — 
being brought up to the other side of the frontier! . 
I went to Boulogne-sur-Mer to breathe a little sea air, — 
and to take more refreshing baths than those of the 
bathing station I used to frequent at New Caledonia. 
Consequently I was not present at the memorable demon- 
stration at the Gare de Lyon. With their accustomed ~ 
loyalty, several newspapers commented on my absence so — 
strongly that the Intransigeant was compelled to publish — 
this note— : 
«A morning paper announcing that M, Henri Rochefort’ 
is now at Boulogne-sur-Mer, gives it to be understood that 
the editor of the Intransigeant left Paris in order not to 
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e ent ; at the patriotic demonstrations which will 
certainly mark the national féte day. 
a «This perfectly gratuitous supposition indicates more 
imagination than logic on the part of its inventor. It is 
vident, in fact, that the demonstrations of the 14th of July 
Y 7 be quite as important in M. Rochefort’s absence as if 
he were present. 
The truth is, M. Rochefort has simply gone to take a 
_ few days’ rest at the seaside. But we are able to affirm 
that he will quit Boulogne on Wednesday evening in 
| ' order to be in Paris on the 14th of July.” 
L Now, by the most miserable of iniquities, the old bandy 
legs of the Haute Cour, who reproached me for being at 
_ the seaside during the Gare de Lyon demonstration—which 
fe was so spontaneous that it was impossible to foresee it— 
- condemned me two years later to perpetual transportation 
for having organized and conducted this very demonstration ! 
be I returned from Boulogne for the national féte, and 
' together with several Boulangist deputies and friends, 
occupied an official stand at Longchamps near that of the 
president of the Republic. Our arrival was hailed by 
the cheers of the crowd and the gruntings of the Elysde 
gang. Ifa man has ever sought to escape ovations, I have 
done so. I have always tried to avoid the wivats which 
the crowd has sometimes showered on me as upon others. 
To such an extent did I carry this policy, that the oppor- 
tunist papers, ever actuated by good faith, often declared 
that I was “afraid of crowds.” »This is nonsense, since, though 
one may be frightened by a threatening crowd, there is no 
reason to be afraid of a throng which is anxious to cheer 
and salute you. The public massed around the Cascade, 
showed by shouting “Vive Boulanger!” at the president 
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and his ministers, that it atoad with mn 
against the shady financiers composing the g 

It is true that the Figaro sensei aa 
cries by declaring that they were uttered by the ¢ un 
Unfortunately, it is extremely difficult to agree as to | 
signification of this familiar word. For instance, in t 
eyes of the Figaro and its adherents, the canaille we 
the two hundred and fifty thousand citizens who, fro1 
one end to the other of the route from the Place de I: 
Concorde to the Bois de Boulogne, expressed their re 
pugnance for a government which prostrated us before 
Germany and the Pope, and which, under pretence of 
saving us from the dictatorship of Boulanger, basely and 
treacherously solicited that of Bismarck. 

It was to this sort of canaille that Auguste Barbier 
referred in his Jwmbes when he wrote— 
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“La grande populace et la sainte canaille 

Se ruaient @ l’immortalité.” 

And it was the same at the end of the Second Empire, 
when this celebrated refrain was sung— 


“ C’est la canaille, 
Eh bien! j’en suis!” 


In the course of my career, which has already been a 
fairly long one, I have witnessed a good many falls of one 
kind and another. Well, the most violent tumults would — 
pass as mere murmurs compared with the frightful storm 
that overtook the German ministry on its way to the 
terrible Review, which they witnessed in deadly fear of not 
getting back alive. . 

Old Grévy must have cursed the ’89 patriots who had 
the unfortunate idea of taking the Bastille on a 14th o: 
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L esp cially Camille Desmoulins, who urged them 
al Bed on}: 
a the Rond Point of the Champes Elysées to the 
ul es at Longchamps, the governmental Calvary was one 
g Borns of hooting and whistling. M. Grévy did not 
e to return by the route where the crowd was await- 
s him, and he and his ministers went across country, 
der the protection of a whole squadron of cavalry, to 
ach the Elysée, which was put under a strong police 
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_ This was almost immediately followed by the discovery 
of the trafficking in honorary decorations carried on at the 
| ae itself by M. Wilson, Grévy’s son-in-law. 

3 And do you know how this shady affair, in which 
General Caffarel, General d’Andlau, several old shrews, 
‘and the president’s son-in-law were involved, was to end ? 
‘By an administrative punishment inflicted on General 
: oulanger! The gang of opportunists in power deemed it 
honourable to associate his name with those of the women 
_ Boissy and Limousin, and M. Wilson. The ministerial sheets 
' absurdly made him responsible for the crimes of this 
' Caffarel, on the grounds that the latter was on the head- 
| quarter staff for six weeks while Boulanger was minister 
of war. It was infamous, and above all ridiculous. The 
' man who propagated these stories—after having himself 
put them in circulation,—was General Ferron, who, as 
| minister of war, ought to have felt in duty bound to defend 
| the officer to whom he had confided the command of the 
18th Army Corps. 

' Boulanger was harassed, insulted, and exasperated ; 
, and when this general, whose only crime was that of having 
| mpeected the defences of the country, allowed his indignation 
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to overflow in the interviews he was | atin , 
hierarchical chief declared in a threatening to 
“You are an officer; not only have you 3 no 
make any written communication to the press, t 
have not the right to speak to reporters either.” 
In order to discredit the most popular of French g 
the minister descended to expedients which would 
been repudiated by the keeper of a tolerated house. He 
deavoured to tarnish his honour as a soldier and his hone t 
as a citizen; then, in the name of a pretended militar 
discipline, he ordered him to bow his head beneath th 
outrages, and to remain passive under the blows that wer 
being rained upon him. 
Had Boulanger refused to receive the reporters, thi: 
same Ferron would have hastened to say— . 
“You don’t reply; your silence constitutes an ad-— 
mission!” & 
And as the general immediately took the responsibility 
for the words he pronounced in the presence of the journal-_ 
ists, Ferron began by confining him to quarters for thirty — 
days, in anticipation of some more severe discipline 
punishment that was to be meted out to him. 
In the twinkling of an eye the following addre 
was covered with signatures :— | 














“ GENERAL, , 
“The undersigned, republican proletarians ani 

zealous patriots, convey to you the expression of ne im 
indignation at the iniquitous punishment which has jus 
been pronounced upon you. They consider it as bringin; 
shame on our nation.” 


In the face of the explosion of indignation which sp a 
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ris to the provinces, the ministry was obliged to 
spenc the dismissal from service that Grévy was on the 

t of signing, and the Wilson affair took its course. 
e avalanche of accusations made against this suddenly 
ytorious son-in-law, whose sicshartithes were sung on the 

Bo r Fenda ended by completely frightening the president. 

still, he pretended to treat the matter unconcernedly, and 
when the series of shady transactions was brought to his 
notice he merely replied— 

_ “That has nothing todo with me; that is Daniel’s 
be siness.” 
- Daniel’s business very soon had something to do with 
him. His position became untenable. The excitement 
ti passed from Parliament to the streets, and the hawkers 
' took their part in it by selling plaintive songs set to all 
_- sorts of funereal airs. On the Boulevards a man was heard 
to ery in a lamentable tone of voice— 

“Ah! quel malheur! quel malheur!” 
wailed in chorus— 

“D/avoir un gendre.” 

The spectre of a presidential crisis rose over the horizon. 
The fall of the Rouvier cabinet, in an attempt to save 
Wilson, clearly showed president Grévy the fate that 
awaited him. But pocketing his dignity, and even his 
prudery, he professed not to understand the meaning of 
the vote. 

He appealed to Clemenceau to form the first ministry 
he could come across, leaving him a free hand in the 
selection of his colleagues. Clemenceau refused point- 
blank, as he felt that no responsible politician could 
co-operate any longer with M. Wilson's father-in-law. 

We were reduced to this alternative: either Grévy and 
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Under these conditions it could be pron h 
Constitution no longer existed, for it ought to have p 
vided for the case of a president of the Republic setti 
up a decorations office in the Elysée itself, in partnersh 
with his son-in-law. From the moment this was not fore 
seen by the Constitution, Parliament and the country wer 
compelled to treat it as non-existent. 

Still, as the nation began to show impatience, it 1 
necessary to do something. Formerly, when a king was ex 
communicated, his palace became a desert, and his servants 
let him make his bread and wash his shirts himself. Grévy 
was a civilly excommunicated president. He had no 
longer authority or prestige, and everybody held aloof . 
from him, as from the plague. 

M. de Freycinet, summoned to the Elysée, declined to 
form a ministry, and M. Goblet followed suit. 

The executive power was consequently put in quarantine. 

Finally the disconsolate Grévy decided to address a 
bitter-sweet message to the Chambers—rather bitter than — 
sweet—in which, while pleading his right to remain, he 
declared himself ready to leave. 

Once Grévy’s resignation was assured, the dread lest 
Ferry should be elected to succeed him dominated all other 
sentiments. The Place de la Concorde and the Boulevards 
were lined with groups, comprising at least forty thousand 
persons, shouting, “A bas Ferry! A bas le Tonquinois!” 

As to myself and my friends, on the morrow of Grévy’s 
fall we would have promised the moon and the stars to 
whoever asked for them, could he have undertaken to 
prevent Ferry’s entry into the Elysée. — 
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‘Carnot is not a strong man, and is a regular reactionist ; 
so Pisces a = gee pa name, and we have nobody better 
pet forward.’ 

; was Clemenceau who introduced Carnot’s name into 
re ee of possible candidates, and I admit that the idea 
f his candidature had not occurred to me at that moment. 
‘hus did it happen that Carnot was suggested at Versailles 
the presidency. The only thanks I ever received 
fo my share in the election of the man who afterwards 
perished under the Italian’s dagger, was his signature of 
the decree condemning me to perpetual transportation ! 

_ When we arranged to present Carnot’s name to the 
_ populace, it was also determined that I should open 
L negotiations with the revolutionary committees—notably 
i vith the Blanquists, who were men of action on whom 
one could count—and that demonstrations were to be 
| organized at important points in the city of a nature 
to lead the opportunists and the Right to think twice 
_ before defying public opinion by an election which would 
_ inevitably lead to street-fighting. 

On the following morning I invited my old friend 
Fades to lunch with me. We arranged to supply re- 
_volvers to those who had none, and Eudes promised me 
_ that on receipt of the first piece of bad news from Ver- 
" sailles his forces would seize the Hétel de Ville. 

_ The scheme succeeded beyond our expectations. 

_ On the day of the vote Eudes obtained the support 
: of a number of municipal councillors, and took up his 
eo in the offices of the Hotel de Ville, in company 
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gave instructions for alarming telegrams Pgs 
Paris to different members of Congress at 7a 
announcing that the Commune had been proclai ved ,é 
that Ferry’s election would be the signal for fright 
excesses, ; 

Carnot was elected, and the revolvers were put 
But had Ferry been elected, blood would no doubt f 
flowed in Paris, and, I admit, no end gained by the sac oa 
fice. Asa matter of fact, the retreat of the Right and th 
opportunists, who voted for Carnot at the last momen iy 
was provoked by the attitude of our friends in Paris. 

Universal joy reigned in the capital. The members of 
Congress on their return from Versailles were received at 
the Gare St. Lazare with cheering instead of with hooting 
and rioting, and I, personally, enjoyed a pleasurable satis- 
faction in contemplating the enthusiasm which lasted all 
the evening. 

If Sadi-Carnot, the grandson of the organizer of the 
victory in ’93, had been gifted with the intelligence of 
his ancestor, he would have understood that he owed his 
election less to the members of Congress than to the 
population of Paris; the objurgations and cavalry charges © 
not having prevented the people from manifesting the 
horror inspired by the prospect of a Ferry dictatorship. 

But for the sixty thousand republicans who backed up— 
Eudes with the ever-increasing cry of “A bas Ferry!” 
the organizers of the opportunist campaign would have 
said to their parliamentary colleagues— 

“Nothing prevents your voting for Ferry; you see the 
people do not care who is elected.” ! 

But Carnot understood nothing, except that he wai 
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4 fe aa his pettion to Eudes, but gh did not prevent 
his s allowing him to be condemned to a period of imprison- 
‘ment later on. The popular leader thanked the Paris 
; dation in these terms— 


“The central revolutionary committee thanks the re- 
__ publicans of Paris who have, at its call, by means of decisive 
_ manifestations, beaten Ferry and saved the Republic from 
| oa cowp d état, massacres, and reaction. 
“Vive la République sociale ! 

“EMILE EUDES. 

“ EDOUARD VAILLANT.” 


| Nevertheless, the Boulangist phantom haunted Carnot 

_ just as it had haunted Grévy. Without any movement 
? on his part—and, of course, being in active service he was 
_ ineligible—fifty-four thousand votes were cast in his name 
fin several bye-elections, for which he never thought of 
standing, This manifestation, the more significant on 
| account of its spontaneity, spread disarray in the ranks 
of the senators of the Luxembourg. Fifty-four thousand 
votes! And it cost them so much trouble to get the few 
hundreds requisite to enable them to occupy a seat in the 
necropolis on the other side of the river ! 
| They met to deliberate upon the question whether they 
_ ought not to go in a body to M. Tirard, then prime minister, 
_ and insist upon immediate and coercive measures being 
taken against General Boulanger. 

But the blow had gone home. The idea of opposing 

_ General Boulanger to the ministerial candidates became 
a password. The commander of the 13th Army Corps 
[) VOL, IL Y 
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a categorical letter to the minister of 7 war gor g to 
allowed to request the public to put an end leis 
useless electoral manifestations. a 
Far from calming the fears of opportunism, this 
only served to excite them. The newspapers in sit of 
secret service funds demanded the dismissal of the com- 
mander of the thirteenth corps, whose crime consiste d 
merely in inspiring national confidence. The Temps went 
still further: it pretended to assimilate Boulanger to an 
ordinary pretender, and discussed the advisability of 
expelling him from France. | 
I appeal to all impartial men, and even to those who 
are not: What could be urged against Boulanger at 
that moment? As minister, and afterwards, his attitude 
had been unquestionably correct. He rejected all proposals — 
to take part in a coup de force, and refused the electoral | 
candidatures that were offered. The government ought — 
to have been eternally grateful to him. This is how he — 
was thanked— q 
On Thursday, March 15, 1888, the sacrifice was con- 
summated, by this most shameful piece of hypocritical — 
cunning, The cabinet withdrew the command of the 13th — 
Army Corps from the general, putting him en disponibilité 
par retrait d’emploi, which, while taking away his military 
situation, left him a soldier, and thus rendered him ineligible 
for election to Parliament. The excuse for this act was 
that he had come to Paris without the permission of the 
minister of war. Now, every general occupying a similar 
position, and notably Galliffet, ran to and fro between their 
head-quarters and the Bois de Boulogne as frequently as 
they liked. 

















— But the seis his ineligibility the deeahee his chances 
of Been Although not a candidate, he was elected for 
the Aisne, and the government was frightened into dis- 
missing him altogether from the army and thus rendering 
3 m eligible to take his seat in the Chamber. 

The inconsistency and the unskilful policy of the Tirard 
‘ministry brought about its fall, and in the hope of winning 
over popular sentiment, which was siding more than ever 
with Boulanger, Carnot decided on a radical ministry, 
presided over by Floquet. 

_ A seat became vacant in the Nord. Boulanger stood for 

Pit, and was elected by the astounding majority of 172,000 
a a painst 76,000 votes accorded to the ministerial candidate. 
_ This election of the Nord inaugurated the series of 
re _ triumphal elections which were to avenge the ex-minister 
_ of war for all the petty iniquities that had been heaped 
— upon him. 

Those who now waxed indignant mn seeing Boulanger in 

_ the Chamber were the same who had been clamouring for 
~ his dismissal from the army, repeating every day— 

—s-“ ‘Let him be a deputy if he likes, but he must cease to 
be a soldier.” 

| f Well, as they preferred that he should be a deputy, they 
eet to have been delighted to see him deputy for the 
Nord, the Charente-Inférieure, and the Somme at the same 

_ time, Universal suffrage gave a triple satisfaction to those 

' who were so anxious to see him exchange his epaulettes 

for a seat in Parliament. 

Boulanger used to say to me— 

“By Jove! they’re stupid. Was it I who asked to be 
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For twelve months tie ministerialists ee 

claiming every morning in their papers— 
“Boulangism is dead !” an 
All of a sudden they “— to ‘ia about the stre 

shouting— 

“Boulangism is more alive than ever!” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


MY SECOND FLIGHT TO BELGIUM. 


_ I owe Floquet the loss of several days’ holiday I was 


EB. purposing to take in the south of France. I suddenly 
' learned from one of my collaborators that Paul de Cassagnac 


_ had been to the office to warn me that the prime minister, 
_ not knowing which way to turn, had decided upon a cowp 
_ @état based on the lines of the 18 Fructidor, when Carnot, 
the grandfather, narrowly escaped arrest on suspicion 
of being in connivance with the royalists. Yes! the 
terrible Floquet had prepared cells at Clairvaux, await- 
ing better or worse, for the accommodation of the general 
and myself, together with several Conservatives, whose 
arrest had been decreed in order to make the public believe, 
as was attempted later on, that a conspiracy against the 
Republic actually existed. 

This scheme having got wind, Floquet dared not put 
it into execution, and denied any intention of imprisoning 
us, pretending that he had simply given orders for the 
repair of part of the wall of this prison. The truth is, he 
drew back at the last moment from an arbitrary act, and 


_ from the illegal arrests which would probably have cost 


him dear, having regard to the state of public mind at 
| that moment. 
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An event of immense importance was abot to gi ive 
governmental plans an unlooked-for change of direction. 

For a long time past the ministerialists had chal ng ‘ 
Boulanger to stand for Paris, where they predicted th 
would meet with an unprecedentedly crushing defeat, t 
is true that every time we suggested that a deputy of 
the Seine should resign in order that we might try the 
experiment our loyal offer was received with a cae 
silence in the opportunist camp. | 

Providence was at length going to compel Floquet andl 
his friends to conquer in spite of themselves. The unex- 
pected news was announced of the death of the deputy 
Hudes, who had been our nominee in 1885, ; 

General Boulanger accepted the new challenge that the 
head of the ministry addressed him, and declared himself 
ready to oppose the candidature of any ministerialist who 
might be thrown between his legs. Vacquerie, and then © 
Clemenceau, were proposed, and afterwards,—by a curious — 
and apparently contradictory invention,—the candidature — 
of another general was suggested ; namely, that of General — 
Février, the same officer who had expelled Boulanger from — 
the army. This combination was so entertaining that — 
we would willingly have paid General Février’s election 
expenses out of the funds of the Comité National. 

After all this swagger, the government commenced a@ 
retreat in good order. There was some vague talk of — 
utilizing the ninety days accorded by the law to delay the 
replacing of the deceased deputy until the last possible 
moment. Although the government declared itself con- 
fident of inflicting a severe defeat upon us, it showed itself 
disposed to put off the hour of battle so long as it could. — 
Nevertheless, this tendency to hedge produced so deplorable — 
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st upon the population of Paris, that in ministerial 
les it was considered undesirable to further accentuate 
he flight When a man has said in so formal a way to an 
y, “I will kill you to-morrow,” he does not miss 
Ptidéevous made with the seconds on the lame excuse 
fan attack of lumbago. Touched to the quick by our 
-— teasi ngs, Floquet decided, after some amusing hesitations, 
Pte fix the election for Sunday, January 27, 1889. 

} ae His friends declared that the name of the candidate to 
stand against ours was of no importance—that they might 
- choose Peter, Paul, or Jack, for all the difference that would 
= make. ‘They kept their word, as it was upon a candidate 
| named Jacques that the choice fell. He was a bonhomme, 
| as his name indicates, and had nothing to do with Jack 
| _ the Ripper, whose whereabouts is still sought by the 
London police. 

if Not one of the men who had played a part in the 
radical and opportunist parties, not one of those who had 
_ contributed in any degree to drive General Boulanger out 
of the ministry and to get him expelled from the army, 
dared challenge the verdict of the electors of the Seine, and 
endeavour to obtain the absolution which was certain to 
be refused. And this nonentity, who turned out to be 
a perfect simpleton, had the impertinence to placard the 
walls of the department of the Seine with bills containing 
the declaration— 

“No dictatorship! No Sedan!” 

This did not concern General Boulanger, who claimed a 
constitutional revision at the hands of the Constituent 
Assembly, and dictators have a habit of suppressing both 
Constituent Assemblies and Constitutions. 

We lost ourselves in conjecture as to whom this “No 
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Sedan? Could it be General FR Re then ak 

commander of a battalion, who had declared war age 
Germany in 1870, under the pseudonym of Napoleon I] 
Boulanger might be credited with having less desire fot 
Sedan than anybody else, since at the battle of Char 
pigny, which followed the capitulation, he was dangerousl 
wounded, without, alas! the effusion of his blood. ore- 
venting the fall of Paris. 

During this exciting period it would have been easy 
for me to have made a little fortune. Thanks to our 
agents, I reckoned that Boulanger would poll two-thirds 
of the votes cast. When I spoke of the chances of our 
candidate in the lobbies of the Palais-Bourbon, a score of 
radical or opportunist deputies offered to bet me ten or 
even twenty thousand frances that the liquor-dealer Jacques 
would beat the former minister of war hands down. 

Boulanger asked me whether it would not be well to 
reply to the “No Sedan” manifesto, and I- drafted him on 
the spot a declaration, which was posted on the walls of 
Paris that same night. 

After the clashing of arms of a severe battle, lasting 
over a fortnight, we met in the evening as usual at the 
Restaurant Durand, where I dined by the side of Boulanger, 
who was very calm, and very confident of his success, 
Hither by accident, or in defiance to us, the members of 
M. Jacques’ committee were gathered at the restaurant 
in the Place de la Madeleine exactly opposite ours, and 
appeared to await the result with a confidence which we 
did them the honour of believing to be insincere, because 
it would have been really too naive of them to have 
anticipated success. Boulanger was elected with over 
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vo hundred and forty-four thousand votes, while Jacques 
is left on the field of battle with about one hundred and 










2 The Boulevards were invaded by a cheering, singing, 
wn ng disputing multitude until one o’clock in the morning. 
I have been credited, I do not know why, with sentiments 
| T have never entertained, and a phrase I never pronounced. 
_ Several newspapers reported that, at about eleven o'clock 
| at night, when Boulanger’s return was certain, I drew out 
| my watch and said to himn— 
* “General, during the last ten minutes your popularity 
_ has been on the decline.” 
Which would have meant that as soon as the result 
_ was known, the people expected the elect of Paris to march 
_ on the Elysée, where all the doors would have been found 
open, and where he had only to make himself at home. 
With several other members I represented the Extreme 
_ Left of the Comité National, and I should have departed 
| from my republican réle had I counselled what would 
| certainly have been called a cowp de force—an incorrect 
description, because, according to all appearances, no 
struggle would have been necessary, as practically every- 
body was in accord as to the solution circumstances 
demanded. 

A coup détat is the act of a government which 
employs the civil and military authority it has at its 
disposal to overthrow a Constitution to which it has 
_ sworn obedience. Boulanger being no longer a minister, 
_ and not even a soldier, and having on his side simply 
_ the popularity he enjoyed in Paris and throughout the 
| whole of France, would have committed no crime had he 
allowed himself to be carried into power by the onward 
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flow of a papel? 5 wave. Nottie 
easier to realize. Confident as we were of - 
the election of the 27th January, the only thing 1 
to be done was to call upon forty thousand of our 
to meet at an agreed spot at midnight, when Gene 
Boulanger would put himself at their head, morally suy 
ported by the two hundred and forty-four thousand vote 
which had just consecrated his popularity. Just — 0 
the return from the Island of Elba Louis XVIII. 
the Tuileries by one door while Bonaparte entered 1 
another, so Sadi Carnot would certainly have aiseppeulll d 
from the Elysée without attempting the slightest resistar e 
On the morrow the Constituent Assembly would have bee 
summoned at Versailles for the revision of the Constitell 
tion, and there is no doubt that under the pressure of 
events the Senate would have been swept away. 
The thing was so tempting that it would have been 
worth while trying it. The general lacked nothing that 
was necessary to render it successful; his personal bravery 
was no more open to discussion than was the movement 
that carried him towards power. Every government, even 
on the eve of its fall, takes a delight in repeating, “The © 
country is with us.” Boulanger could put his hand on his 
heart and affirm with a clear conscience that the country 
was completely with him. - : 
Several members of the Comité National, whose names 
I could mention, urged him to profit by the wonderful 
opportunity that this election of the 27th January offered. 
He resolutely refused to move, acting upon the fallacious 
idea that it was possible to obtain power in France by 
legal methods. He need only have glanced at the history 
of the country to satisfy himself of the contrary. | 
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hich he had refused to oeoupy, and declared 


: ea is seliaikioy who has more wit tian T have,” 
ic ‘id Voltaire, “and that is everybody.” 
«There is somebody who has more intelligence than 
sverybody,” said Floquet, “and that is I.” 
One would have thought that when universal suffrage, 
wh: vich is the basis of our institutions, had pronounced its 
Sovereign verdict, the convicted would simply have bowed 
their heads and accepted the judgment. The Jacquists 
did not look on things in this light. They had never 
ceased saying to the electors — 
“What's the good of insurrections and conflagrations ? 
_ Havyen’t you the most powerful weapon that exists in your 
_ voting paper ?” 
_ And when, by means of this famous weapon, the 
~ people expressed their wishes with unequivocal clearness, 
_ the ministerial press, which pretended to defend the Con- 
Bs cen: its pomps and its vanities, declared that if 
_ the elective Chamber obeyed the injunctions of its electors 
_ there was nothing more to hope from it or from France! 
2 att was the moderates who used this revolutionary language, 
_ proving that their moderation is always subservient to their 
interests. 

But these ministerial jugglings could not hold the stage 
for long. Floquet fell on a scheme of revision which he 
Fs _ professed to set up in opposition to the general’s, and a 
_ cabinet of which Tirard, who owed his political start in 

life to me, was the head, and Constans the moving spirit, 
succeeded that of a politician who had not even known 


i _ how to justify his nickname of Robespierrot. 
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332 THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE, 
Constans was a man who managed for a le ag t 
conceal his filthy past. It was in consequence of 
lutely intolerable revelations that he fell from the 
he previously held. But when the opportunist coalii 
needed a man capable of anything, it cast its eyes on t 
individual, even at the risk of coming out of the aff 
with a share of his dishonour. It was, therefore, not as 
politician but as a pirate that he was chosen by Presider 
Carnot, and accepted by the Parliamentary majority, witl 
the special mission of attacking General Boulanger, on th 
highway if needs be, like Dubose and Chopart, who cu 
the throat of the courier of Lyons. Of course he accepted 
the part for which he was cast, and immediately set him. 
self to work on what might be called the romance of 
couspiracy. Despite the mystery that enveloped the doings 
of the judges of the Haute Cour, and the fact that the — 
lanterns of these evil-doers were as dark as their con- 
sciences were dull, something transpired as to the way they 
proposed to pick the lock of the law. It was whispered ~ 
that they had decided to drag out the events connected — 
with the fall of old father Grévy, with special reference to 
the episodes of an evening spent at Laguerre’s, which they ~ 
meditated transforming into a veritable Walpurgis night, 
under the sensational title of “ The historical night.” This ~ 
night, historical or not, resembled any other. In the presence 
of Lockroy and Clemenceau we simply discussed the means 
of preventing Jules Ferry’s election to the presidency, 
which would have caused the rifles to go off of their own 
accord. Boulanger listened to our conversation, and was 
the only politician present who did not open his mouth! 
There was so little in the nature of a plot in this gathering, 
that General Brugére himself, then aide-de-camp of Grévy 
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id afterwards aide-de-camp of Carnot—who, by the way, 
ever had any more of a camp than did his predecessor— 
ss completely in agreement with us in our determination 
9 oppose Jules Ferry’s election. To such an extent was 
this so, that a deputy of the Extreme Left telephoned him 
1ese characteristic words, in my presence— 
_ “Ttis a question of preventing Jules Ferry’s election 
atany cost. Rochefort is with us.” 
And, as I had my ear at one of the telephone receptors, 
| Iheard General Brugtre distinctly reply, “That’s a good 
thing for everybody.” 
_ Had we been brought before the Haute Cour on this 
charge, the chief of the household of the President of the 
Republic ought to have sat by our sides. This accusation 
was, therefore, abandoned in. favour of some other—it did 
not much matter what. 

One evening I was informed by a lady that she had seen 
warrants against General Boulanger, Dillon, and myself in 
the hands of an important police official. There is no 
reason why I should not mention the name of my informant. 
It was the Comtesse de Bari, wife of the Comte de Bari, 
brother of the former King of Naples. The countess had 
asked a slight favour of Boulanger for one of her relatives 
when he was a minister of war, and this was her way of 
showing her thankfulness for the readiness with which the 
general had acceded to her request. 

Had we been summoned before a jury of the Seine, we 
should not have hesitated a moment about appearing at 
the bar; the stupidity of the charges to be brought against 

us being so easy of demonstration. But the Saltabadils of 
the ministry took care not to hand us over to the regular 
courts, and appealed to the Senatorial magistrature, which 
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was more than ever determined to convict aad th 
article of the revisionist programme provided for 
abolition of the Senate. The jurisdiction to whic 
were to be submitted was a brazen-faced negation « 
principle that no one can be judge of his own cause. 

All my articles in the Intransigeant had been rolle 
into the word “ plot,” although taken singly they were quit 
harmless, because none of them had come before the courts 
Taken together, they were held to constitute an outrag 
against the safety of the state. It was clear that Constans 
was even more anxious to suppress my paper than he was 
to secure my conviction. Once shut up in a prison, which 
I should never leave alive, my pen would be broken 
between my fingers, and this is what the government 
aimed at beyond anything else. 

By seeking shelter abroad I should safeguard 
privilege of writing and publishing my thoughts, But 
the police agent who was then minister of the Interior had 
foreseen everything. On the morning of the day I was to 
leave for Belgium, I counted eight detectives marching 
about in front of the door of my residence in the Boulevard 
Rochechouart. To satisfy myself how far their spying © 
would go, I took a cab and drove to see one of my friends 
who lived near the Are de Triomphe. Two of the 
detectives immediately jumped into separate vehicles, 
and both started off to follow mine, thus lending this 
shadowing the appearance of a wedding party. 

Luckily I hit on a capital driver, who was not very 
long in putting these huntsmen off the scent. He spread- 
eagled them, as people say, and set me down unobserved 
at my friend’s house. We went together to the Restaurant 
de la Cascade, where I had my last lunch in Paris, before 
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in, a2 six years’ exile. The cabman was 
d by the detectives on his return, and cross- 
estioned with threats. They wanted the name of the 
reet and the number of the house I had visited; but they 
d not get the slightest satisfaction out of my conductor, 
10 simply sent them about their business. On leaving 
r i they caid— 

4 “We'll find you again by-and-by, and then you will be 
- forced to let it out!” 

It only required a little more provocation and they 
i would have mixed the cabman up in the conspiracy. 

_ After lunch I returned home, and as I passed through 
the Avenue Trudaine I noticed that the cab-rank was 
watched by four other policemen, who perhaps expected 
_ to catch me there. 

| Happily, the lazy creatures who are paid for this dirty 
work out of the funds of the prefecture, almost invariably 
_ show such negligence that it is easy to get the better of 
them. They were ignorant of the fact that Troyon’s 
“ancient mansion which I then occupied had two exits, 
| The least noticeable of these opened on the Rue Viollet-le- 
Due, and was accessible by passing through a garden and 
_ through the passage of a four-story house. I sent my 
servant for a closed cab, which he engaged on the boulevard 
and not at the cab-rank in the Avenue Trudaine. He 
‘brought it round to the door of the house in the Rue 
Viollet-le-Duc. Thus, whilst Constans’ agents kept a close 
| watch on the principal door of my residence, I slipped out 
of the other, As an extra precaution, and in order not to 
get myself arrested at the Gare du Nord, where all the 
| ticket offices were probably placed in a state of siege, my 
‘cabman was directed to drive to Saint-Denis, where I 
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waited for a slow train which took me to Ct 
stopping-place of the Belgian express. sa 
I reached Mons without trouble, but I was 
in time to slip between the fingers of the pic, & 
daybreak the following morning a commissary of pol 
armed with a search-warrant and an order for my i : 
entered my house, accompanied by two detectives, w 
turned everything upside down in the cage the mome1 
they found that the bird had flown. q 
In the same way as in 1871, everything movable wa: 
carried away, and the governmental housebreakers place¢ 
under seals the furniture which happened to be too heavy 
to be conveyed in the official removal vans. The men 
with the search-warrant, hoping perhaps to discover proofs 
of the conspiracy beneath the ground, even dpe seals or 
my cellar door. 
Frightened at the irruption of Constans’ police, the 
cats which then comprised my menagerie took refuge in 
the coal-store, and, the seals having been affixed to the 
door, they remained prisoners. After fasting for several 
hours, the unfortunate victims of this display of ministerial 
rancour began to make desperate calls for their food 
and I received an anxious telegram from my servant, — 
informing me that the two captives were dying of starva- ~ 
tion, and asking my opinion as to the possibility of 
nourishing them by the aid of a tube pushed through the 
key-hole of the cellar door. I found an excellent subject 
for an article in this pitiable appeal, and wrote the 
following story, which put all the scoffers on our side. It 
took the form of an open letter to the president of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and we 
entitled, Les tuewrs de chats. | 


Bete 





f d tk ak the Havas agency that 
the faloced: under seals, accused of conspiracy 
grave offences against the person of M. Carnot. 
bsence of any sort of justice, it is to you, Monsieur 
sident, that I address myself. I swear to you that 
yy cats are innocent; they have never committed any 
outrages except upon pieces of cat’s meat. They have in 
no ‘way mixed themselves up with politics. 

_ “Tt is unnecessary for me to depict to you the horror 
of their situation, deprived as they are of all means of 
Se taanication with the servant who has hitherto supplied 
them with food, and who cannot now give them nourish- 
‘ment without rendering herself liable to six months’ 
imprisonment for breaking the seals affixed by the com- 
_ missary of police. To leave them with no food until the 
_ Haute Cour pronounces a ‘no bill’ in their favour, or 
transforms them into a rabbit-stew, means exposing them 
Bi. the danger of becoming mad, and constitutes a risk 
of a serious character for the public. These inoffensive 
animals probably do not appreciate the gravity of the 
_ terrible accusation that is hanging over them. I do not 
believe they have been attacked with the fever of 
Btoulangiam. Nevertheless, I must admit that the larger 
_of the two, a beautiful black cat which I called Moricaud, 
_ often jumped on to my shoulders while I was writing my 
articles. Possibly the fact of putting his foot too frequently 
H in my ink-bottle has given rise to an aversion to parlia- 
_ mentarians in hisnature. There is a Grammont law which 
a cruelty to animals, I beg you, Monsieur le 
| président, to see that it is applied against the assassins of 
\ “my poor Moricaud. Save him from the guillotine that 
| awaits him! I confide his fate into your hands, I admit 
VOL. II. Z 
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that Moricaud has his faults; he is a 
spends much of his time at night on the tiles. But 
excesses of youth will pass. It pains me to - a 
he may be condemned to perpetual treamportation 
fortified place, and that a war-vessel may be e 
employed to transport him to New Caledonia. a 
_ “This is my request: what I certainly would not é 
for myself I beg of you to do for Moricaud. Go and s 
Constans, tell him that you believe him to be an honourable 
man. One can very well tell a lie to save the life of a 
victim of the opportunists,” 

The most amazing part of the story is, that on the 4 
appearance of this fantastic article, the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, regarding it as serious, — 
sent a delegate to my residence with instructions to © 
consult with my servant as to the means to be employed 
for saving Moricaud from starving to death. This is the 
plan of action that was adopted. By the aid of a strong 
kitchen knife, a sufficiently large hole was cut in the 
bottom of the cellar door to admit of the insertion of the 
three sous’ worth of cat's meat to which my animals had 
been accustomed. They were thus kept alive artificially - 
until the authorities appeared on the following day and ~ 
removed the seals from the cellar door. 

Two eagles that General Boulanger had given to a 
young socialist named Michel Morphy were found when 
a search-warrant was executed at his lodgings, and all 
Count Dillon’s dogs and cattle were sequestrated. This led — 
even the governmental Paris to say— . 

“They are finding too many animals in this affair, and © 
not enough documents.” : 
shee I had accepted in a good-humoured veal ; 
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he fate that was in store for me. I placed myself out of 
reach of the police, because my instrument of opposition 
wi S my pen, and I should have every facility to continue 
to use it abroad. Boulanger’s situation was not precisely 
identical, and a great many of his warmest partisans were 
astonished that he did not allow himself to be arrested. 
_ One day, at a sitting of the Comité National, while we 
_ were discussing the probability of the Chamber’s adopting 
_ an application for authority to prosecute him, the general 
said quietly— 

Ee “If you consent to it, I will fire on the police when 
| they come to arrest me. They cannot argue flagrant délit, 
| and Parliament is in session. Universal suffrage and 
| 3 I should consider ourselves as acting in legitimate self- 
defence.” 

The idea of going to these extremes was rejected, but 
ie Boulanger himself would not have hesitated a moment. 
If he decided on flight, it was, in my opinion, chiefly 
_ because he would have found it impossible to explain to 
the Haute Cour the reasons for a visit he had made to 
Prince Napoleon at Prangins. There was nothing culpable 
in the visit itself; but it was grave from a disciplinarian 
point of view, as the general was at that time in 
command of the 13th Army Corps. This escapade, which 
had been carefully kept from my knowledge, and con- 
cerning which he never said a word to me, was, he 
_ admitted to one of us, inspired solely by the species of 
_ magnetism that the name of Napoleon exercises upon the 
_ professionals of militarism. Little as he was of a leather 
_ breeches himself, Boulanger had passed through that 
school of Saint-Cyr in which future officers are taught 
t how to cut off and how to envelop the enemy’s army— 



















aeadea it is not the latter wnieh envelops an 
you. 

Naturally the names of the battles of the First E 
crop up every minute in this special instruction, and th 
end by haunting the brain into which they have be 
introduced. The idea of seeing, and of handling, perhaps 
the sword used at Marengo was the determining cause 
of this compromising pilgrimage which the chief of ar 
army corps risked making to the residence of an exiled 
prince. 

In his political inexperience Boulanger evidently wail 
to himself, “ Prince Napoleon has always claimed republican 
and free-thought sentiments, so an hour’s conversation with 
him can have no possible importance.” The story of this 
dangerous interview, which was told me afterwards by one 
of the prince’s confidants, showed clearly that it was not 
the politician but the soldier who went to visit the nephew 
of the victor at Austerlitz. 

It was understood that Boulanger should visit Prangins 
under the title and name of Commandant Solar. The 
prince commenced by showing him the collection of 
imperial souvenirs, now the property of his eldest son, ~ 
and pointing to one of the arms of the panoply, said— 

“Look! This is the sword that the First Consul 
carried at Marengo.” | 
- Boulanger replied rather naively, “ Are you quite sure 
that it is genuine ?” | 

“Zounds!” laughed Prince Napoleon. “Do you think 
I bought it at a curiosity shop? It was given me by my 
father, the king.” 

Then, noticing the emotion of the general as he gazed 
on this weapon, less glorious, however, than any other, 
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use Bit fie the initiative and resolution of Desaix 
& warould have rested with the Austrians, Jéréme’s son 
iad «Well, senda The day that you rid France of the 
0 ‘opportunist gang, which dishonours and degrades the 
country, the Marengo sword is yours.” 

As to any sort of plan of campaign, alliance, or subsidy 
_ for the propaganda, there was never any question of it, and 
after two hours’ talk the head of the thirteenth army corps 
returned to his post. 

| This prank, although it was referred to in that tissue 
of lying imbecilities called the act of indictment of the 
i _ Haute Cour, was not proved, and public opinion threw it in 
_ the same heap as the other pieces of romancing indulged 
in by Quesnay de Beaurepaire and Joseph Reinach. The 
son-in-law of the thieving financier of Nivillers set himself 
principally to show that General Boulanger, who was 
honesty and disinterestedness itself, had embezzled the 
war department moneys. For these Jews, pickled as they 
are in usury and theft, the question of funds takes pre- 
cedence of all others. 

This journey to Prangins, of which I was ignorant, 
never came up between Boulanger and myself, but Georges 
Laguerre, who heard of it accidentally, spoke to the general 
one day on this burning question. He did not deny the 
visit, and contented himself with this explanation, which 
to him appeared all-sufficient— 

“Eh! It would be fine, all the same, to possess the 
sword Napoleon carried at Marengo!” 

It was only when the facts were on the point of being 
judicially established that Boulanger realized the terrible 
conclusions that might be drawn against him on the score 
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of this visit, syhiob was anade without renee tatior 
without reservation. As a matter of fact, Prince } Nape 
was the most isolated if not the most forg 
Frenchmen. He had neither money nor infucnsaeell 
his disputes with his son Victor ended by making t. 
former out-classed Cesar less of a pretender than. 
pariah. 

Had Boulanger confided to me his intention of ihe } 
clandestinely crossing the frontier, I should so clearly have 
opposed the idea that I am certain it would have been 
abandoned, But he never mentioned the subject. It was 
at a critical moment, on the eve of the threatened prose- 
cution, that he saw the gravity of the useless indiscretion, 
which he felt certain would leak out at the trial, as so 
many people in France and Switzerland had been let into 
the secret. 

He also allowed himself to be swayed by another 
influence which I am obliged to mention, and which 
ended by almost totally absorbing his life and thoughts. — 
This was the ascendency of Madame de Bonnemains. She 
believed it to be good for him, and, I think, above all good 
for herself, that he should not escape her immediate domi- 
nation—even though it might be to enter a prison—and | 
in order to possess him entirely she dragged him away 
from everything that might even momentarily turn him 
from her. 

At the end of a fortnight’s residence in Brussels, the 
successive deputations arriving at the Hétel Mengelle 
began to worry the Belgian ministry on the score of its 
good relations with Carnot’s government. M. Bernaert, 
the minister of the Interior, sent representatives to us, 
who, without mentioning the word “expulsion,” insinuated — 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 


EXILE IN LONDON WITH BOULANGER—SUICIDE OF THE 
_ GENERAL, a 


BOULANGER and I met one morning, in that great London 
which I was to have the leisure to explore during my six 
years’ exile. I took up my quarters provisionally at a 
French hotel, frequented by a number of our artists. I 
there renewed my acquaintanceship with the violinist — 
Sarasate, who was then giving a series of excessively popular 
concerts at one of the large halls in Regent Street. At 
the same hotel I met Strakosch, the professor, brother-in- — 
law and first ¢mpresario of Adelina Patti. “It was doubt-— 
less these frequent meetings with French people, or 
foreigners speaking our language, that prevented me from ~ 
feeling any desire to learn English. : 

Nevertheless, Constans and his accomplices were ex- — 
hausting themselves in their efforts to discover facts or 
documents which would justify them, in the eyes of the 
public, in making some sort of accusation against Boulanger — 
and myself. Bardoux, an ex-minister of public instruction 
who, amongst the senators, was little suspected of holding — 
extreme opinions, declared one day in the lobbies of the 
Luxembourg palace— 

“There’s absolutely nothing in the papers seized at M. 
Rochefort’s. We cannot condemn a man against whom the 
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Pelt beg the s same with Boulanger. But the falsifier 
von stans was not to be hindered by that, and, lacking 
tical arguments, he determined to fall back on questions 
of Brcorai honesty. 
_ It is characteristic of women of easy virtue to vilify 
virtuous women, just as it is of ugly women to cry down 
beautiful women. I recollect hearing an actress maintain 
that one of her comrades, remarkable for her beauty, had 
t birth-mark on her face. And when everybody protested, 
_ she added, to justify her statement— 
“You don’t notice it because it is white; but it’s there 
alll the same!” 
| In the same way professional thieves have a marked 
- tendency to accuse perfectly honest people of unscrupulous- 
. “ness, and even of swindling. Constans used the news- 
_ papers in his pay to launch this arrow against the chief of 
| the national republican party— 
= “General Boulanger has never marched on the Elysée, 
FE nor plotted to bring about the overthrow of M. Carnot; 
" but he has signed contracts for army supplies on which he 
has claimed a commission.” 
3 He even mentioned a figure, sixty thousand francs, 
f and alleged that Boulanger had used the money to pay 
_ the debts of his late father. This was precise. Either the 
facts as stated were true, or Constans, who published them 
in his newspapers, was the most cowardly of slanderers. 
In any case the accusation did not hold water, as the 
4 Beenoral never made a contract, and had never allowed 
_ business of this sort to be negotiated in his offices. It was 


f true that Boulanger paid sixty thousand franes to liquidate 
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thereby fulfilling aS duties as a son. But the 
deposited with a notary, who, when the time came, ir 
the source whence the money had been obtained. “ 

Having thus built his judicial edifice, Merlin, 
president of the prosecuting committee of the Haute Cot 
notified us that we were at liberty to choose counsel 
defend us. Men had thrown themselves on us, invade 
our houses, and taken our desks by storm; and th ; 
when they reached home with our remains, they cooll: 
invited us to choose our lawyers! Merlin eviden ah 
imagined that we looked upon him as a judge, and wer 
going to entrust somebody with the mission of pleadin; 
our cause before him. He must have had a very meat 
opinion of us. 

The invitation in itself was a new snare spread for our 
simplicity. To have appointed counsel would have involved 
an implicit recognition of the tribunal before which he 
stood up to plead. Had we allowed ourselves to fall into 
this trap, the novelist Beaurepaire would have exclaimed 
in an access of excitement— 

“You yourselves admit that the Haute Cour is regme 
larly constituted because you submit to its orders.” | 

It is true that, guessing what our reply would be, or 
rather the absence of reply, this same Merlin notified 1 
that if we did not nominate counsel, the court would 
designate somebody to watch our interests... We informed 
him that we forbade anybody speaking in our name, or 
representing us before individuals who were unknown to 
us, and whom we would not care to touch with a pair 
of tongs. j 

The whole of the charges, so far as I was concerned 
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re that eis Saaulsdes I had obtained one anginal 
and francs for the sale of my pen to Boulangism. 
his was ridiculous! And when the Intransigeant asked 
ym whose hands I received these hundred thousand francs, 
A Ali bert gave at a venture the name of a banking house 
that did not exist, and a vague address, at which my 
collaborators were informed that the pretended financial 
_ establishment was unknown. This forger’s joke made 
ne laugh. 
_ Boulanger, in his position of minister of war, was 
| i to keep account-books, and took the trouble to 
formulate a letter of explanation addressed to the public 
. Bebich he sent to me, and which I published in the 
— Intransigeant. 
_ Of course conviction was certain from the first, but the * 
" reasons alleged for it were most amusing. One can judge 
from the following :— 
_ “Considering that it is shown by the written docu- 
ments of the prosecution that M. Rochefort has at the 
"same epoch, and in the same places, by machinations or 
guilty artifices, provoked the crime of outrage, or given 
' instructions for its committal ; 
“That he has with full knowledge aided or assisted 
Boulanger in the deeds which prepared and facilitated the 
action, and that he has thus rendered himself an accom- 
plice of the crime committed by the said Boulanger . . .” 
_ And that was all! What were these machinations and 
_artifices? Everybody was ignorant as to what they could 
‘be, and I was myself a hundred leagues from having the 
remotest idea. In this manner was I sentenced to 
perpetual transportation for what resembled a crime of the 
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Middle tea “eae on a sort of accusati wh 
black magic, the word “artifice” covering that of 
craft.” a. 
Several senators considered it their aie to | 

their vote, and M. Bardoux honoured himself by excl; al 
ing, when my name was called out— 

“Absolutely nothing has been proved against i 
Rochefort.” " 

Senator Maze, an opportunist frou whom all the dit 
could never be scraped, who was formerly amongst Prine 
Napoleon’s servants, retorted furiously — 

“He is the most guilty of all.” 

This maddened moderate would have found it difficul 
to say what I was guilty of; still he affirmed my guilt al 
the same. 

We were consequently, Boulanger, Dillon, and myse ; 
sentenced to perpetual transportation, and that, simply 
because capital punishment for political offences was 
abolished by the Revolution of 1848. “But if Constans 
had held us in his shark’s teeth, it is quite certain that he 
would have found some way of making up for this defect 
in the law. We should have been dealt with, as public 
opinion accused him of having treated the banker Puig y 
Puig, who suddenly disappeared beneath the waves; and 
also Governor-general Richaud, of Indo-China, who died 
unexpectedly on board the steamer that was bringing him 
back to France, and was buried at sea, together with papers 
which would have formed most interesting reading. 

We should never have reached New Caledonia alive. I 
had myself already proved that escape was possible from 
that fortified place, so everything was prepared for more 
drownings similar to those of Nantes. Or possibly it may 
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e be @ es simple plan of blowing out our brains 
‘tl e hold of the transport on the excuse of rebellion or 
ttempted escape. . 

_ We contented ourselves by replying to this judicial farce 
with a short manifesto, which we dated from London on 
August 16, 1889. 

After this Platonic protest I had only to think of 
| settling down to a term of exile which I foresaw was 
| 1 kely to last a long time. 

To see London and to know it are two very different 
_ things. The foreigner on reaching the immense city feels 
himself at first quite as much drowned in the crowd as in 
_ the fog. All the Frenchmen one meets there resemble 
stranded vessels, for not one of them resides in England for 
his pleasure. 

| “You know Paris?” said a tourist to me one day, 
“Well, London is the exact contrary.” 

This summary judgment is very near the truth. The 
Channel which is sometimes crossed in less than an hour 
_ seems to measure thousands of kilometres, so different is 
7 the sky under which it lands you to the aspect of the one 
that has been left behind in Paris. 

Everything surprises you, down to the rapid walking 

of passers-by, who always seem to be in a hurry, and stretch 
their legs as if they were running to put out a fire. The 
cabmen, who keep to the left while ours take the right, do 
not abuse each other as in our streets, because this would 

_ occasion a useless waste of time. 
| On entering one of the large shops of Regent Street or 
| Oxford Street, you are not assailed by shop-girls and 
 counter-jumpers, who invite you to inspect all sorts of 
 unpackings. You are supposed to know what you intend 
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to buy, and the initiative of asking for it k 
without your having to solicit or submit wa 
being made you as to what you ought to purcaes 

The all-embracing excise and excessive monop 
which have gradually transformed France into a vast 
of official supplies, do not exist there to make you tl 
perpetual tributary of the government. You can sta: 7 
line of omnibuses in London at twenty-four hours’ noti¢ 
without worrying yourself about anything beyond t 
purchase of vehicles and horses to work the concern. 

If it pleases you to set yourself up as a pawnbroker, you 
open a shop without asking anybody’s permission, and hang 
out three balls as a sign. You can then lend at any interest 
you like to borrowers, the liberty of contract being con- 
sidered in England as entitled to quite as much respect as” 
any other liberty. The field of the loan is unlimited, and 
the same lender who has advanced a hundred thousand 
francs on a Turner will lend a penny on a pair of socks, 
The interest on the sum lent can also be fixed between the 
lender and borrower at ten, twenty, thirty, or forty per 
cent., the offence of usury not being recognized by our 
neighbours, as every one has the right to propose the terms — 
of a contract and the right to refuse to accede to them. 

All that the law insists upon is the complete observance 
of engagements assumed. A pawnbroker who took upon 
himself to sell before the stipulated time an article that 
had been put in pawn, would be convicted of embezzlement, 
and render himself liable to punishment of a severity with — 
us unheard of. / 7 

Distrust is one of the characteristics of the English 
tradesman, and nothing astonished me more than to see the 
cashiers of the shops I entered first examine with almost 





ereigns, ee the humble shillings that I tendered to 
AY for my purchases. On the other hand, these excesses 
pI orecaution vis-d-vis to unknown purchasers give place 
» absolute confidence in those whose honesty has been 
moved. In England one is a gentleman, or one is not, 
The moment it is established that you are one, commercial 
and other relations are immediately modified. I have often 
bot aught high-priced pictures by auction, either at Fisher and 
- Robinson’s or at Christie’s sale-rooms, and the auctioneers’ 
' porters have delivered them at my residence before the 
_ purchase-money was paid. 

\" _ he principal London picture-dealers would have 
confided the rarest and most valuable canvasses to me 
_ without asking for the slightest guarantee, or even for a 
Ls eceipt. The question of good faith plays a preponderating 
_ role in England, and nothing is more severely punished 
than perjury, or the non-fulfilment of promises, which, to 
E be valid, need not necessarily be written. From this 
i ‘reciprocal understanding actions for breach of promise of 
3 Marriage often originate. The husband-hunt in London is 
infinitely more profitable than with us, because it suffices 
| there to have several witnesses to swear that they have 
heard you use language to the young lady implying the 
| intention of marrying her, to give her grounds for claiming 
_ either the execution of the promise, or damages which the 
courts alone have the right to assess. 

’ On my arrival in England a young socialist member of 
the House of Commons, whom I had met in France, warned 
| me never to get into a railway carriage where a lady was 
"seated alone. And he explained that blackmailing in this 
_ form almost constituted an industry. Your travelling 







































companion pave gets up and ma ces 
throwing herself from the train. You hold a 
the skirts, which tear, and on reaching the next sta 
makes a complaint against you, showing the rents | 
exclaiming— A 
“Look! what a state he left mein!” 
It means twelve months’ imprisonment, as in the ¢ 
of Colonel Baker, or, more generally, the payment o yf 
heavy hush-money, in return for which the woman wh« 
pretends she has been molested withdraws the charge. 
Hence the extreme circumspection of the English, for 
whom love and sometimes marriage may conceal a snare, 
I have seen a ballerina dancing at a music-hall who a few 
months later was an English peeress. The young lord 
with whom she was acquainted got so intoxicated in her 
company one evening as to be able only to imperfectly 
understand what he was doing. She proposed that their 
situation should be immediately regularized; so they went 
and awakened a chaplain, who rose and dressed on purpose 
to marry them. The incoherent gentleman’s family, in 
order to have the union nullified, pleaded that the young 
man was not in a condition to be responsible for his 
actions when the marriage was celebrated. Nothing” 
could be done. The extraordinary thing was, that as th 
flag covers the merchandise even more effectually in 
England than in France, the little danseuse did not have 
to wait long before all doors were opened to her; the 
London aristocracy, so jealous of its privileges, showing 
itself most hospitable and cordial towards those whom it 
has once accepted. j 
For the British nobility does not in any way resemble 
ours, which, abolished at each of our revolutions, endeavour: 





















sful ly to reconstitute itself, sometimes by the aid 
f the most audacious falsifications of the papers consti- 
uting civil status. Out of twenty of our gentlemen, 
pr ‘obe tty not three could be found capable of justifying the 
ames by which they are known, or who would dare to 
exhibit their birth-certificates. Amongst our neighbours 
he usurpation of titles is unknown and impracticable. A 
4 d-book of origin is established there for the nobles, just 
as in France for the thorough-breds, and nobody thinks 
} _ of cheating in regard to who his ancestors were. 

_ There you are noble or you are not. Here you are 
not, but all the same you are. 

a The result of this is that the English aristocracy is 
P surrounded by a sort of glory before which the middle 
and lower classes bow in all sincerity. For example, a 
_ servant firmly believes that his master, whose coat of arms 
sometimes dates from five or six centuries back, belongs 
f to another race and was born in another planet. 

t This acceptance of inferiority by the whole of a class 
| %is-d-vis to another class was perhaps the most striking 
| thing that I noticed when I took up my residence in London, 
| But this abnormal and, it must be admitted, monstrous 
| situation, if it creates privileges for those who enjoy it, 
) also imposes duties. During my exile I saw a member of 
_ the highest aristocracy tried for having cruelly beaten his 
) footman. He was sentenced to three months’ hard labour 
_ by the judge, who said to him severely— 

: “TI should have shown more indulgence for any one 
else, but your position should oblige you to set an example 
: of moderation and self-respect.’ 

_ The French courts would most probably have acquitted 
the master, and severely admonished the footman. 
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_ Boulanger icaonpaiatbg became po lar, 
ceived in the most refined society, a as a ie rr er min 
and, by many, as the future chief of the state, “The s ie 
an American lady married to a Frenchman, he | 
enough English to make himself understood, and wa 
invited in every quarter to garden-parties which Be: 
often given in his honour. His affability and, as mucl 
as anything, his anti-military manners contributed to 
make him welcome everywhere, for the English peopl , 
entertain the dislike of militarism in the most supreme 
degree. An officer would never dare to go in uniform either 
to a dinner or to a theatre. He only puts it on while on 
duty, and immediately afterwards changes for his mufti. 
The inferiority attributed to the military classes is largely 
owing to the system of military recruiting in vogue in 
England, which is the same as was practised in France 
under Louis XV. | 
The spectacle of the recruiting sergeants, showing 
habits of drink in their faces, doing their beat on the pave- 
ment by the side of the National Gallery, and awaiting 
the proposals of young fellows out of work or unable to — 
follow their profession, who come to these enticers to 
contract an engagement, surprised me greatly. { 
The contract is signed at a public-house bar, and by — 
a fiction of the law, the moment the voluntary conscript 
has swallowed the glass of pale ale ordered by the recruiting 
sergeant, his enlistment is looked upon ag completed. 
at the last moment he refuses to sign the papers, he is 
brought before the courts on a charge of swindling. And 
this is the subtle reasoning that the judge follows— 
“When you accepted the sergeant’s pint of beer yot 
evidently knew that it was offered to drink to the lue 
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7 a ’ apruigement that you had been discussing. But 

r that, you and a good many others could make the 
recruiting sergeants stand you glasses of ale all day. 
:. refusal to sign the enlistment papers therefore lays 
you open to a charge of obtaining drink by false pretences, 
for which I am obliged to punish you.” 
_ For the whole of the English legislation, astonishing at 
first sight by its originality, has a loyalty and a precision 
which is soon recognized, and appears to be based on 
these two cardinal points—respect of individual liberty 
and observance of contracts. This homage rendered to 
_ the right of men extends to the dignity of the women 
_ who have most notoriously lost it. Legally and textually 
| the public woman does not exist in London, though 
_ Regent Street, Oxford Street, and the Haymarket are 
_ crowded with loiterers in search of adventures. You 
_ ask to be allowed to accompany them. They accept, but 
it is quite as often to relate their misfortunes as to 
_ make you a present of their charms, All the difference 
that custom establishes between virtuous women and 
them is, that the latter are generally called “unfortunates,” 
though their misfortune often reveals itself in quite a 
special fashion to their consolers. 

London is a magnificent city, covering three times the 
) area of Paris, with double its population. Its mists and 
fogs alone are against it. All of a sudden these fall like 
aerolites on a quarter, invading the houses and instantly 
making a night which the most intense light will not 
always pierce. In a certain month of March—I believe in 
ti 1891—I had to keep the gas alight for three consecutive 
_ weeks in my house at Clarence Gate. 
But by an atmospheric phenomenon that I am utterly 

























tarapatibe of cxplatald! the nighie" are nearl 
clear as the days have been dark or rainy. Th 
readily become night-birds. Occasionally I was uy 
two in the morning, and was quite surprised to s t 
stars shining in as clear and pure a eid as that of N : 
Caledonia. 7 
I do not wish to write anything of a nature to wounc 
the amowr-propre of my compatriots, but generally, w ner 
they step out of the train at Charing Cross, they have but 
one idea in their heads, and that is to study the dens . 
Whitechapel, whither they get themselves escorted by several 
policemen, who point out, or pretend to point out, to then 
the principal Jack Sheppards of the capital. I can assur 
my readers that the city contains other curiosities ite AS 
interesting, and, for a ferreter such as I have always been, 
London turned out to be a veritable surprise-nest. Paris, — 
the city of pleasures, gradually transformed into a sort of 
flower-boat, has long ago been skimmed even of its mos st 
insignificant curiosities. They commenced by selling 
authentic paintings, then copies, and at last copies of the 1% 
copies. Foreigners scrambled for our pretended treasures; _ 
and at the present moment, as has long been the case with j 
Rome, Florence, and Venice, Paris has no longer an artisti¢ 
market. E 
People go to London, on the other hand, not to lead a 
gay and joyous life, but to do business; unless, by the way, 
it happens to be to escape the effects of a conviction. For 
centuries chefs-d’ewvre have accumulated there, and thes¢ 
were augmented by the valuable works of art that the 
first emigrants took with them during the Revolution. 
Thus Kensington Museum, founded by a subscriptior 
fund raised by merchants of the City, very soon became 
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store ae ak dike marvels, thanks to the 
¥ ses it tae and the donations it received from 

> individuals. 
* Boveral days after my arrival in London I met one of 
ip apie in a curiosity shop. He has been in busi- 
3in England for five and twenty years, running to and 
hetvcen London and Paris, where he is very well known 
| an expert in jewellery and objets dart. The worthy 
. 4 eon, or as my friends and I generally called him, “the 
infamous Coureau”—although he never had the shadow 
of infamy to reproach himself with—took me to the prin- 
cipal dealers, and to a number of private collectors, who 
- introduced me to others, so that during my long stay I saw 
_ and handled pretty nearly all the collections in London. 
_ This was my great consolation, and the most powerful dis- 
_ traction to the weariness that threatened to devour me in 
_ acountry where I was so ignorant of the language as not 
_ tobe able to understand the pieces played at the theatres. 
_ Nearly every morning I started off on the hunt for paint- 
ings, and it was rarely that I did not, even at little auctions, 
unearth some capital canvas which was often knocked 
down to me for next to nothing. My friends admire a 
_ superb English horse in my house painted by Gericault. 
He spent two years in London, where he went to exhibit 
his Naufrage de la Méduse, which was forbidden in France. 
_ Iwas astonished at not having discovered one of his works, 
_ when one foggy afternoon I noticed a painting which 
_ puzzled me hanging high up in one of Christie’s sale- 
_ rooms. I recollect that I had a ladder and a candle 
_ brought me, and aided by its flickering light, I imme- 
i diately recognized a specimen of the master. The picture 
| Was unnoticed at the sale, and I purchased it for two 























hundred and fifty aes a little more 
the frame. 

These amusing finds recompensed me ay: politic 
fortunes, as the general elections of 1889 re 
a rout for the Boulangist party, with the exception 
thirty or thirty-five seats which were held. “We are de 
for now,” said the general, when I called in the morning 
the house he had rented in Portland Place to ask him fe 
the definitive results of the pollings. 

Although he put on the best possible face, he was pro- 
foundly affected by this defeat, in which the ink-eraser ‘3 
the falsifier Constans played a preponderating part; 
decided to leave London, where his situation was beeiiil ing 
somewhat awkward. Féted and invited to the best houses, 
it would henceforth be difficult for him, after the electoral 
disaster, to continue to hold the place that had at first been 
accorded him in London. When I saw that he was deter- 
mined to leave, I recommended him to live at Dover or ~ 
Folkestone, where he would be within an hour of the French 
coast. He preferred to isolate himself at Jersey, and in a . 
rough sea, which hurled Madame de Bonnemains against 
one of the bulwarks of the steamer and seriously injured 
her, he set out for the island that Victor Hugo, after the ~ 
2nd of December, had chosen as his place of exile. 

At the moment of the municipal elections, which resulted 
just as badly for us as the legislative elections, I went to 
visit him at Jersey, where he was still at the hotel, waiting 
for Saint-Brélade to be prepared for his occupation. It 
was there that I was introduced to his friend, having only 
previously seen her at a distance in London, either at the 
theatre or in her carriage in Hyde Park. She was then 
stout—almost too fat. I now found her much fallen away 





ifferir AE a aah whieh i aise 
ng like a hiccup, and presaged no good. 
yer 0 deceive himself on the score of her 
salth, and did n not seem to notice this illness. 

Was it in consequence of the loss of her hopes that she 
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fell into a decline? An explanation of this rapid change of 
health was given me, though it was pretty well impossible 
to verify it. Madame de Bonnemains, I was told, suffered 
from bad teeth, the front ones sticking out so much as 
almost to protrude from her mouth. She decided to sacrifice 
anumber of them, and the false ones which replaced them 
fi fitted so badly that the mastication of food became a 
- matter of the greatest difficulty. As a result of this she 
got into the habit of scarcely eating at all, and the almost 
complete abstinence brought about troubles which ended 
| by becoming mortal. In fact, on the many occasions that 
q I lunched and dined with them I noticed that she only 
_ pretended to eat, and took the tiniest pieces of meat 
_ on her fork. It was as much as she did to swallow two 
; 4 or three spoonfuls of soup, and taste some fruit. She 
evidently could not last very long on such a régime. 
The appearance of the Couwlisses du Boulangisme, which 
_ the Figaro published about the middle of 1890, annoyed 
Boulanger, but not to the extent of provoking him to 
_ abandon his disdainful silence. He wrote me a bitter 
t and pained letter on the subject, constituting a categorical 
E reply to those who accused him of working for the 

















reactionaries and even for the monarchy. 

% The question of the subsidies that enabled the Comité 
_ National to carry on the propaganda was never mentioned 
tf in my presence. Apart from squandering it, money had no 
iq place in my thoughts. For this reason my personal friends 
































and I were not ance in apes _conr 
with the sums employed by the party ab 
after the defeat. Our policy, which cost us — 
happily cost no one else anything. We were thus unc 
cerned in the financial questions of the party. M. Dill 
introduced himself to us as an arch-millionaire. He ofte 
declared that his two hundred thousand pounds revenu 
would be spent in the advancement of the Boulangis 
cause. We had, therefore, no need to worry ourselves as 
to the source of the party funds, on which, as a matter of 
fact, we never drew a halfpenny. 

Between General Boulanger’s intimate friend’s clear 
statement on this subject and the story of the author o 
the Coulisses du Boulangisme, declaring that the money 
came from the Duchesse d’Uzes, and even from the 
Orleans family, we were not called on to give an opinion. 
One side or the other was deceived, or was deceiving the 
public. . 

As to the promises the general was alleged to have | 
made to the Orleanists, the Legitimists, and the Bonapar- 
tists, these parties would truly have been incredibly stupid 
to have taken them seriously in face of Boulanger’s de- — 
clarations, repeated a thousand times over in the various | 
banquets at Tours, Nevers, La Rochelle, Amiens, where he 
never missed an opportunity of affirming his republican 
faith. Just as women imagine that you are in love with — 
them if you compliment them on the fit of their dresses, 
so politicians have a tendency to regard a simple expression — 
of politeness or an insignificant exchange of views as 
promises and engagements, 

M. Clemenceau and his friends pushed Boulanger into 
the ministry as a radical, and it was as a radical that he 





ver: om that icin did he abandon 
re us. Nor did this pretended vassal 
cals spare the seminarists from military service, 
1 they were subjected by him, and to which they 
held, thanks to his initiative. 
he accepted the assistance of the reaction, as the 
rs of the Coulisses du Boulangisme pretended, one 
admit that he repaid it with the rankest ingratitude. 
And at the same time it must be confessed that the royalists 
uld have shown great simplicity in reposing their con- 
fidence in the one minister of war who, since the proclama- 
t tion of the Republic, energetically opposed anything in 
the shape of reaction. 
i The revelation of the general’s visit to Prince Napoleon 
“came as a thunderbolt to me, and in an article, mode- 
| rate rather than otherwise, I blamed Boulanger, who had 
- allowed himself to be got round, less than the imprudent 
- politicians who pushed him to this absolutely mad proceed- 
ing. I do not know why, but M. George Thiébaud insisted 
_ on regarding himself as prejudiced by my observations, 
i which were not addressed to him, for I was completely 
' ignorant of the fact that he had anything to do with the 
fi unfortunate affair. 
___ _He sent his seconds, who endeavoured to prove to me 
_ that I had insulted M. Thiébaud, and as I saw that this 
| former friend of the general’s, who stood against him at 
_ the elections, was anxious for one of those duels which 
have the merit of putting an end to discussion, I decided 
to accord him this satisfaction. 
| “Only I warned M. Thiébaud’s friends of the risk they 
a ran by bringing his challenge to England, where duelling 
is regarded in the same light as murder, so far as the 
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combatants are concerned, and the seconds are 1 
accessories before the fact. A colonel attached 
Queen’s household who killed his adversary in ¢ 
some years ago, was sentenced to death and hi 
without mercy. I therefore recommended M. Thiék 
representatives to return to Paris, and I promised to t a] 
the boat for Belgium, where we should be at liberty to 
into the matter. g 
We fought in Holland, and, as I have already remarked 
on the same spot where, twenty-two years previously ; 
I crossed swords with M. Ernest Baroche, son of one of th 
ministers of the Empire. But what trouble we had tc 
escape the army of reporters whose squadrons barred © 
route on every hand! It was all comings and goings, and 
mystery. Thanks to the three days’ hunt that newspaper 
correspondents of every shade of opinion gave us, our 
presence was signalled at every possible point, and two 
nations, Belgium and Holland, mobilized their gendarmerie 
in our honour. They sought us at Selzaéte on the Dutch 
frontier, where our pursuit gave rise to a sport hitherto — 
unknown in that pacific neighbourhood. Premiums of — 
fifty francs a head, those of the two doctors excepted, were 
offered for our capture. Six mounted gendarmes, four on — 
foot, and an incalculable number of police agents, some 
in uniform and others in mufti, spent the night watching 
all the roads in hopes of winning this strange Derby. Fifty 
francs for a Haute Cour fugitive was certainly not much; 
but they do not manage things in Holland as in France, 
They are more careful of the public money. As a matte 
of fact, none of the jockeys with three-cornered caps who 
took part in the chase won the prize, for while they were 
scanning the horizon we were quietly sharpening up oul 
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xr part of the frontier. At one of the 
Igian ‘villages at which we stopped, we 






















“There is ye one anywhere about here,” replied the 
ik ceeper, “and it appears that was taken by the 
u nalists who came from Paris by the last train. But 
f you like, gentlemen, I can get you the milkwoman’s 
art. She will harness six dogs, and you will go as 
quickly as a horse would take you.” 

_ To drive on to the duelling-ground in a cart drawn 
by six dogs would have been to hand ourselves over alive 
to the most intolerable ridicule. We consequently decided 
io go on foot, when a landau, which had escaped the vigil- 
8 nce of our tormentors, was brought to the inn. 

I do not think any more Chinese torture exists than 
_ to find one’s self exposed from morning till night to the 
horrible investigations of a person you do not know, 
before whom you cannot open your mouth without his 
- immediately throwing you on that instrument of torment— 
_ the memorandum-book. Whatever you refuse to tell him 
he will invent. | 
For many years I had been advised to take the first 
f opportunity of looking at two magnificent paintings by 
Van Eyck in a church at Ghent; if I had gone to see them, 
_ all the local papers would have declared that I went into 
the sacred edifice to recommend my soul to God before the 
encounter. And I deprived myself of the pleasure of con- 
_ templating the Van Eycks. 

‘The excellent gendarmes themselves did not hide from 
__us the source of their information. 

“J know what you're doing here!” shouted one of 































es 
tan, a ho tok out Bore by he Dell 7 
all about it in the papers.” See pe 
Under such conditions, questions of einai 2 
formed into questions of legs. While you are defen 
yourself against your adversary’s sword, you expect aa 
attacked from behind, and to find yourself sandwi 
between the point of a sword and the point of a bayor 
The seconds are charged with arresting the combat, bi 
the reporters charge themselves with getting the co 
batants arrested. This constitutes an additional dang 
which M. de Chateauvillard did not foresee when he wrot 
his Code of duelling. 4 
My return to London coincided with the arrival of the 
Due d’Orleans, who had just undergone four months at 
Clairvaux out of the two years’ imprisonment to which he 
was sentenced for breach of the decree of expulsion which 
compelled him to live outside of France. On the morrow 
of his liberation I noticed him at Covent Garden Thea 
The little prince was then beardless, tall; fair, with small 
wrinkled eyes, and rosy cheeks which captivity did not seem 
to have paled in any degree. He was seated in a box by — 
the side of his sister, who married the Duke of Aosta last 
year, and whose Gretchen-like beauty was really striking. 
I was far from thinking that there was whatI shall 
call a family secret in the life of the Duc d’Orleans, of 
which I was to become the depositary. Several days after 
having seen him at the opera, I received the visit of a 
remarkably pretty girl, who, brought up at the convent of 
the Ladies of Zion, in company with one of my relatives, 
had found herself in pecuniary straits on the death of her 
mother. The good sisters of the establishment, as a matte 
of course, tried to persuade her to take the veil, but sk 
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eferred to leave it to them, and, as she had to make her 

n ng she took to the stage. She devoted several months 
oan indispensable lessons, and was only too happy to 
ecept an Pnereest with a troupe travelling abroad. 









e I was staying with Boulanger after icons 
ans’ handcuffs. 

4 Thence the young actress continued her route by way 
_ of Bucharest and Vienna, and terminated her theatrical 
_ season in Switzerland. She confided to me the reason for 
b F her visit to London. She had known the little Duc 
 @Orleans at Lausanne, where he completed, or pretended 
_ to complete, his studies under the direction of Colonel de 
_ Parseval. This badly-looked-after young prince did not 
| content himself with his seat at the theatre, but frequently 
| strayed behind the scenes. It was there that the liaison 
_ was established. They met at Ouchy, at a modest cottage 
_ built on the boarders of the Lake of Geneva, which they 
| rented at forty francs a month—for at that moment the 
- Comte de Paris was alive, and his son’s allowance was far 
from princely. All of a sudden he disappeared without 
having mentioned a word of his plans, and it was only 
through the newspapers that his friend heard of his 
_ escapade and arrest in Paris. She broke all her engage- 
| _ ments to rush off to Paris, and spent several days walking 
_ sadly up and down in front of the railings of the 
_ Conciergerie, through which she expected to catch sight 
of the prisoner. 

| When she arrived in London she knew she was to 
' become a mother. She was without resources, very un- 
happy, and, so far as I could judge, very deeply in love 
| with the young prince. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE, 

She came to make me the confidant of her 1 
sufferings and not of her misery, for she obstinately ret 
the slight loan I would so willingly have made her, — 

Several letters were written to the representative 
the House of France making rendezvous, of which 
ended by keeping one, but only for the purpose of tellir 
her that she must not count on him. As to the chil 
they would see later on, for it had yet to be born. 

Stranded in that desert of a London, the poor girl did 
not know what to do to make both ends meet. She found 
a situation at a perfumery stall in the Anglo-French 
Exhibition, then open at Earl’s Court. She worked sever 
hours a day for the most insignificant of salaries, One 
can imagine her sufferings. When all hope of meeting the 
prince again was gone, she returned to Paris, where the 
baby was born, At this moment, however, the Orleans 
family decided to give the mother five or six thousand 
francs to help her to double this terrible cape. 

As soon as she was able to resume hér work I recom- 
mended her to Victor Koning, then director of the 
Gymnase, who immediately gave her an engagement. But ~ 
whenever she had several days to spare she rushed across 
to London. On the occasion of one of these visits she fell _ 
so ill at the hotel that those around her believed the poor 
girl to be dying. She begged a hotel acquaintance to 
write, supplicating me not to abandon her child in the 
event of her death. I promised I would look after its 
welfare, and should certainly have kept my word. My 
carriage often passed the duke’s in Hyde Park, and I should 
have presented what would have been, to say the least, a 
curious spectacle, dancing this royal offspring on my knees 
for the father to see him as he drove past, knowing that I 





Late: one of the prince’s eiutdints was entrusted 
1 the payment of a regular allowance, and the dear 
e child, now five and a half years of age, has grown 
4 to a nice bright boy. The likeness to his father is 
tr king. His mother called him Philippe after the prince, 
and when she showed me a portrait of the Duc d’Orleans, 
taken at the same age as her child, I was practically 
certain that it was the photo of the latter. 

_ On my visit to Switzerland last year to pass some 
weeks with the children, I asked Philippe’s mother to 
Blow him to accompany me. From the borders of the 
Lake of Geneva I took the train for Ostend with this 
_ charming little fellow. He did not leave me for three 
_ months, and although he loved me dearly, he treated me 
_ with a despotism that was in but slight harmony with 
_ the constitutional theories of the king from whom he 
descended. 

But chance, probably with the object of establishing 
the fact that it is the master of us all, so arranged that the 
_ Due d’Orleans, on his way from Marienbad to London, 
| stopped at Ostend, where he learned from a German 
actress that I was holiday keeping with a four-and-a-half 
_ year-old baby, concerning whom all sorts of stories were 
_ current in the town. She dined that evening at the Hétel 
_ de la Plage, at a table near the duke’s, and asked me to 
_ send the child down to sit by her side in the restaurant. 
| After dinner she stood him on the table so that the 
father, who was sitting in front of the Comte de Grammont, 
_ might have the leisure to scrutinize his progeny. Philippe, 
_ who is a ready little talker, at once started off— 
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my friend has not finished his “article,” | eee 
“Who is your friend ? ” asked the hey 
“Tt is Monsieur Rochefort.” 
“Do you love him?” 
“Yes, After mamma, I love him best,” 
“ And after him ?” 
“ After him, I don’t love anybody.” oa 
It appears that, in spite of this declaration of p princi: “ 
the Duc d’Orleans considered his youngster to be a splez li 
little fellow, and only the presence of strangers prevente 
his kissing him. So the actress told me on her 
from the landing stage, where she went to see 
prince off for England. But I have not heard that thi 
little prodigal father has worried himself much about his 
child since! , 
The letters I received from Boulanger terminated almost : 
invariably with more and more disquieting news concern- 
ing the health of Madame de Bonnemains. It became 
necessary to fly from the dampness of Jersey, but it was only 
to find refuge in the chilly atmosphere of Brussels. 
fulfilment of a promise, my fellow-outlaw came to spend 
several days with me in London, where we almost always 
dined together, and then finished the evening at Cover 
Garden Opera. But his thoughts, ears, and eyes w 
elsewhere. One could see that he was killing time while 
waiting for time to kill him. He took up his quarters 
Brussels in a large, sombre mansion, as cold as a funereal 
crypt. Thence he kept me informed of what the doctors 
said, There were all the risings and ebbings of hopaa 
his messages, which ended with this telegram which I h; 
been daily expecting— 
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ras m that bam sity Weil out. Not se 
ib ssh admitted that those who remain are more 


sh teat hives Weks into this romance of an exile. There | 
yas nothing of him that did not belong to her. I would 
not dare affirm that there was nothing of her that did not 
pore to him. 

_ From the moment of this loss, which was, at the same 
ti ‘ime, the end of his last dreams for the future and of his 
‘supreme illusion, Boulanger vegetated rather than lived. 
H e passed the two months and a half which separated this 
death from his own in a sort of somnambulistic condition. 
paalle. Griffith, his niece, who took on herself the duty of 
| watching him, and never let him out of her sight, has told 
ie . me things about this living corpse which are enough to 
~ melt the soul. 

For fear of worrying his family, who saw through his 
| intentions only too well, he sometimes put on a false gaiety, 
ig ‘Saying on his return from the Ixelles cemetery, which he 
visited every afternoon, and very often in the mornings— 
| “Let’s get to dinner. The open air has given me a rare 
appetite. Iam awfully hungry.” 

_ Then he sat in front of his plate, and ostentatiously 
4 pretended to be using his knife and fork. His meal was. 
imited to this demonstration, by the aid of which he hoped 
io deceive those around him. When he went from one 
: Toom to another, Mdlle. Griffith always expected to hear 
the report of firearms, which would mean that the drama. 
} had been consummated. 

4 Boulanger’s incessant presentiment had so evidently? 
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taken the direction of suicide that his + nie dee 
speak to him on the subject of this lugubrious conti 
supplicating her uncle to abandon any such idea 58 
seek something which would change his thoughts, 
would not afford him consolation. We were then on 
28th of September, 1891. Boulanger gave her his oath 
he would not kill himself in the month of October. M 
Griffith felt reassured, as a month might, and indeed ou o 
to bring about a change of direction in the sick mai 
ideas. She had not reflected that there were still fort 
eight hours to pass between the 28th of September and #] 
1st of October. And, indeed, it was on the morning - 
the 30th of September that he blew out his brains. 
had kept his word both to his niece and to his friend. 

Although on the eve of the calamity he had himse 
prepared a telegram for me, containing these laconic word: 
“General Boulanger has just killed himself,’ I did n 
receive his message until the day after his death. It wa 
from the English afternoon papers of the 30th of Septembe 
that I learned of the catastrophe. At first I believed it 
to be the invention of some reporter who was short ¢ 
copy, but a confirmation of the frightful news was n 
slow in reaching me, A copy of his political will was 
delivered almost at the same time, by the kindness of 
devoted secretary, Mouton-Dufraisse, who immediate! 
joined the staff of the Intransigeant, and in his turn di 
prematurely. 

The few lines that comprise the last declazatia « 
General Boulanger bear the stamp of the most admirab 
stoicism, and at the same time of the most entire sincerit 
It is the language of the dauntless men of the First R 
volution as they walked to the scaffold.. 





th. I shall kill myself to-morrow, not because 
hope in the future of the party to which I have 
sn my name, but because I cannot support the fearful 
w that fell on me two months and a half ago. Since 
1at moment I have struggled, and endeavoured to get the 
ppe r hand, but I have not succeeded in doing so. , 

“I am convinced that my partisans, who are so devoted 
1d so numerous, will not feel any anger towards me on 
Ci Beant of my disappearance; the sorrow was such that 


a ork was impossible. Further, wno avulso, non deficit 

























_ “May they continue the struggle against those who, in 
defiance of all right, drive me to take refuge in death in 
a foreign land! To-morrow I shall be dead. To-day I 
_ proclaim proudly that I have never done anything with 
_ which I reproach myself. All my life I have done my 
duty, and nothing but my duty. 
| “ History will not be severe upon me; it will be severe 
pron the banishers—upon those who ate tried to brand 
a loyal soldier by a political judgment. It is a matter of 
satisfaction to be able to recall now that I have several 
Brimec offered to give myself up if they would bring me 
i before a common-law tribunal; but those in power have 
always refused, well knowing that my acquittal was certain. 
“T have only one regret on leaving life, and that is 
wd not to die on the field of battle, as a soldier, in the defence 
a of my country. France will permit one of its children, 
at the moment when he is passing from this life into 
: BE sthingnees, to utter these two cries for all those who 
Ac ve our dear country to rally round: ‘Vive la France! 
\ Vive la République !’ 
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« Géwiinan BOULANGER.” 


One can well say that no sorrow had been spare t 
outlaw. by 

To the expression of my grief I added that ot 
disgust in the following terms :— 

“If anything could combat my profound sorrow, it i 
the access of anger that takes possession of me when I 
recollect the ignominies that were poured on our dear é 5 
worthy friend by the filthy creatures who have mad 
France their prey and their victim. " 

“Hannibal was at least vanquished by a Scipio before 
he killed himself. Boulanger has succumbed under the 
blows of German Jews, thieves, and mountebanks. All the 
cowards joined their efforts to call him ‘ Général la Venette’ 
and the brave peculator. This peculator took from the 
ministry just sufficient to purchase a revolver, and this — 
‘Général la Venette’ sought death by his own hand, 
filled with disgust, abandoned by nearly everybody, and” 
insulted in the vilest of publications by some of those 
whom he had saved from misery and from bankruptey. 
He dies on the tomb of the woman who sacrificed her 
life to him. ; 

“This man who fell with his shoulder shattered at 
Champigny while his accusers and judges of yesterday wer 
hiding themselves in their cellars ; this man who was maste 
of the Republic, and whose scruples alone prevented hin 
from seizing her when she offered herself ;—this fman 
have his legend and a place in history, despite the filth ai 





that the creatures of a guilty press will vomit 
n him for the last time now that his tomb is open. 

oe “Constans must be delighted. His vast cemetery is 
snriched with a new corpse. We advise him, however, not 
° give way too much to his joy. This dead is of the 
t that comes back !” 

This antique death was received by the croakings of 
‘the ravens of opportunism, so used to the dissection of 
"corpses ; but it was also received with real tears and very 
touching emotion. Women as well as men wept at the 
romantic end of a soldier whose sword and heart had 
_ been broken by one crushing blow. I immediately left 
” for Brussels, and on my way to the tomb on which my 
_ poor friend had just fallen, I found that the road to the 
 Ixelles cemetery was literally blocked by a crowd of 
| _ young people who had organized a veritable pilgrimage to 
t 


Madame de Bonnemains’ grave. 
The burial of this man who had committed suicide, 
_ or, rather, who had been killed, was like that of a sovereign. 
| q The members of the Comité National were chief mourners, 
_ and conducted the obsequies. To tell the truth, the funeral 
| conducted itself, the immensity of the crowd on the public 
k roads preventing any regulation of trafic. 
$ The hundreds of agents of high and low degree that 
ie the prefecture sent from Paris for the funeral ceremony 
| might have furnished their master with an interesting 
- ae ePort They could have told Constans how four hundred 
_ thousand men, women, and children were able to follow 
the cortége of a republican patriot without being attacked, 
t arrested, and dragged to the police stations. One can safely 
say that all Brussels was there, behind the car, on the pave- 
iq ments, in the windows, and almost on the roofs. No one 
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stinaran’ pentere froth Paris, for it was an nders' 
thing that they alone supported usin France! 

And in this innumerable throng how many were ¢ y 
to restrain their tears when they recalled the staged 
the Calvary that my brave and unfortunate fellow-out ie iV 
had been forced to go through on account of the calumni 
of the cowards and the cowardice of calumniators ? he 
shiver of this painful death seemed to pass through 
everybody. Although the distance from the general’s” 
residence to the Ixelles cemetery was a long one, every- 
body followed the coffin to the end, and none of us felt 
any fatigue. It seemed that all would have wished the 
road to be longer, so as to put off the moment of eternal 
separation. | 

It was noticed that in his touching political will the 
general had none but words of love for the France that — 
had banished him, and for the Republic that sent him to 
death. This “clerical” left the world without the assistance — 
of a priest; this restorer of the monarchy left his country — 
the most categorical of republican professions of faith as 
a legacy ! 

Between the publication of the Lanterne in 1868 and 
last year’s amnesty I have often spent my exile in Belgium, — 
where I have many friends and, I believe, very few enemies. 
The monstrously iniquitous condemnation which I shared 
with Boulanger, my friendship for him—the more faithful 
because he daily became more unfortunate—constituted — 
me, so to speak, the depositary of all his hopes, and of 
the innumerable sympathies which, for a moment, made 
him the most popular of patriots. Consequently it was 
not surprising that I should be the excuse and the 




























ions along the whole line of route from 
S elles. Though addressed to myself, they were 
o in his dhutict These manifestations were so fervid | 
at when, after the funeral, I got into my carriage, it was 
again do to prevent the crowd from taking out my 
ses and dragging me back to the hotel. 
i-Tournalists of every nationality watched this ovation. 
till the Havas agency took on itself to send a brief note 
4 the Parisian and provincial papers— 
_ “M, Henri Rochefort was hooted on leaving the Ixelles 
cemetery.” 
_ But this note, which emanated from the ministry of the 
- Interior, was sent out too late to prevent the Soir, then a 
‘ministerial organ, from publishing the following telegram 
from its Brussels correspondent :— 
| “M. Rochefort on leaving the cemetery was unable to 
find his carriage, which was surrounded by an enthusiastic 
crowd. His return to the city was a triumphal march. 
The crowd was constantly by his side, and shouts of ‘ Vive 
Rochefort! Vive le chef du Parti National!’ were raised.” 
_ ___ Such was the good faith of this gaming-room keeper, 
| _ whom, several months later, I was destined to assist with 
_ all my strength to push into as profound a nothingness as 
_ that in which his victim Boulanger had just taken refuge. 
4 If it be true that a politician can only be really popular 
_ on condition that he has the ladies on his side, we were 
_ able to affirm that the general’s memory was not likely 
_ to die soon, The number of Belgian ladies of all classes 
who carried flowers to his grave was on the increase every 
_ day for over a month. 
I am compelled to declare that all the criticisms passed 
| | upon General Boulanger, even the most favourable, are 
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and opened his heart tes the mast ea 
knew that I was incapable of betraying him, or 1 
use of him to serve my own ends, Politics were > 
an indispensable, though a secondary pt 
sole object which he obstinately pursued was the avengii 
of our disasters, and the recovery of the lost province 
He only looked forward to the moment when, havi . 
completely reorganized the army, he should find an opp , 
tunity of placing himself at its head to march against tl 
enemy. 4 
When the Schnabelé incident occurred, although the 
condition of our armaments and troops was far short of 
what he had hoped to make it, he would have unhesitatingly 
undertaken to lead the campaign against Germany. Public 
anger had risen in France to such a pitch at that moment 
that he sincerely believed the masses would follow him on 
account of the confidence they had in his Scan, and 
bravery. 
He confided this belief to myself and to several friends; 
and as we laid stress upon the frightful responsibility that 
an early defeat would impose upon him, he replied with 
the accent of a man whose mind was made up— | 
“Well, that’s very simple. In the event of defeat I 
should have blown out my brains.” 3 
To which Laguerre, who I recollect was present during 
the conversation, retorted— | 
“You would have blown out your brains, but that 
wouldn’t have prevented us from losing fresh provinces, 
and paying down fresh milliards !” 
It was consequently with the most generous sentiments, 
and to obtain the most noble results, quite without any 










Republi; 3a Feadégon that every French citizen has a right 
o aim “a, and which, during the last twenty-five years, 
as sometimes fallen into the hands of individuals but 
i i ile qualified to occupy it. 
One word in the general’s will caused the opportunist 
party considerable embarrassment. It was that in which 
the testator alluded to the “nothingness” into which he 
_was entering, thus indicating that he had not the slightest 
faith in that second life which priests have invented to 
give us patience in this existence. 
_ The struggle I inaugurated against Constans, and the 
reprisals that I brought down on the dishonoured creature 
_ who had driven Boulanger to suicide, sufficiently occupied 
my time in exile to prevent my often feeling sad. I also 
_ gave myself up to a study of English painting, which I 
: scarcely knew, except by reputation, and which up to that 
- moment only boasted a few select admirers in France. I 
_ attended sales and visited shops, and very soon the greatest 
men in England consulted me with deference on the value 
of pictures of doubtful origin. One day, on the death of a 
_ friend of Landseer, Mr. Woods, Christie’s successor, who is 
an authority on artistic questions in London, put a portrait 
on the table representing Landseer standing up patting a 
large black dog. The master was painted by the director 
of the Academy of Painting, and the dog by Landseer 
_ himself, As I was forcing the bidding, Mr. Woods said in 
a regretful tone— 

“Tt will be a great pity if this painting, which repro- 
duces the features of our greatest painter, does not remain 
the property of the English nation.” 

I seized the opportunity, and replied to Woods— 
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nation!” : 
It was knocked down to me amidst the hited 
present, for the English are extremely sensitive™t 0 ord 
attentions towards them, and I presented the portrait 
Landseer to the British nation. It is now hanging in on 
of the new wings of the National Gallery, and a notice o1 
the frame sets forth that England is indebted to me for this 
interesting specimen. s 

Landseer, whose fine stag-hunts in the Highlands have 
been popularized by engravings, represents one of ‘he 
most extraordinary examples of the irresistibleness of the 
artistic vocation. I have seen a most magnificent dog of 
his, chained to its kennel and carried away by floods, 
The day when, an absolutely unknown artist, he exhibited 
this picture at the Royal Academy, it attracted consider- 
able attention, and a gentleman hurried off to the painter’s 
to make an offer to purchase it. He rang at the door of the 
small garden, and on the wicket being opened he saw a boy 
playing with a hoop with some other little fellows. He 
inquired of the children— 

“Does Mr. Landseer live here ?” 

“Yes!” replied one of the youngsters. 

“When can I speak to him ?” 

“Now, if you like. I’m Mr. Landseer.” 

“But!” exclaimed the amateur, “it is your father 
want to see! I have called about a picture of his at the. 
Academy.” 

“Well,” said the child, “it is I who am exhibiting the 
picture !” q 

He was then fourteen and a half years old. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
LIFE IN LONDON. 


THE report runs that the cost of living is excessive in London. 
T do not hesitate to declare that it is two or three times 
less expensive than in Paris. What is more highly paid 
for there than here is luxury; the actual necessities of life 
| cost less in London than in Paris. After the banish- 
. Girents of 1871, the refugees would have literally died 
of hunger anywhere but in England. Some of them lived 
there on fifty and even forty francs a month. 
The resources that the great city offers to the poorest are 
‘due principally to the custom adopted by butchers and fish 
salesmen of disposing at nightfall of the stock of provisions 
laid in for the day. They have too much respect for their 
customers to supply them with stale meat or fish. Con- 
sequently, between half-past six and eight o’clock in the 
_ evening the pieces that have been left on hand are sold for 
I afew pence. I used to be astonished at dusk to see files of 
iz ‘women and children line up before each butcher's stall. They 
were neither beggars nor paupers, but economical people, 
Twho came to lay in their store at the hour when the cut of 
Pealmon or the piece of beef had fallen from the couple of 
shillings they were quoted at in the morning to a few 
~ farthings. 
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The outlaws of the Canisannnataes re 
out to this evening market to obtain a neredibly 
prices nourishment of exactly the same quality as th “< 
the rich inhabitants had purchased at its full price i 
morning. a 

Although commergants to the core, and enjoying ’ 
reputation of being the smartest business men in the wor ‘ I 
the English love to do things on a grand scale. It i 
marvellous spectacle—and one that I should like to s 
such painters as Vollon or Ribot—the immense shop fr on : 
piled up with salmon, trout, sturgeon, carp, and sometimes 
gigantic turbot, lying amongst blocks of ice as large aS 
little rocks, which freshen the atmosphere right out to 
the middle of the street. 

One of the seductions of London is the extent of the 
horizon ; for the eye is never intercepted, as in Paris, by 
seven-story houses between which one walks as between 
cliffs, All the inhabitants have their homes in a reasonably- — 
sized house. These are inviolable, and no one dares pene- — 
trate them—not even the police. When a policeman is — 
ordered to execute a search-warrant, or effect an arrest, . 
he is obliged to wait until the door opens, and then he has — 
to push himself in before it is closed again. If it persisted — 
in remaining closed, I do not quite know how the detectives — 
having business in the place would manage to carry out 
their mandates. . 

A contractor wishing to break with these habits of 
family privacy conceived the idea of constructing a building 
on the lines of our great revenue-bearing houses in Fran | 
where the family living on the first floor enjoys all the 
respect of the concierge, and that on the sixth floor all his 
disdain. A question was asked in the House of Commons 





es of this height were ieee as interfering with 
| E  Fcamapeay of the air—more necessary in London than 
where else—and the seven-story house remained the 
on. By one of its kind. Frequently my Frenchman’s eyes 
a e struck by obsolete details, which I found it difficult 
to explain. Thus most of the windows are fitted with 
sashes, opening up and down, instead of opening out from 
the middle as with us. An architect gave me the reasons 
why this system was maintained. The wind from the sea 
sometimes reaches London with extreme violence, and as 
sash windows can be more or less raised, they serve to 
: regulate the ventilation of the house, whereas our French 
_ windows have to be either wide open or quite closed. In 
_ France a window must be open or closed; in England it is 
more or less open or closed. 

On Saturday nights the stalls and provision barrows 
“block most of the streets until midnight, for all establish- 
“ments being closed on Sunday, one has to provide on the 
previous evening against famine. A visitor can walk 
through entire streets, all of them brightly lighted and 
overflowing with victuals. Then, when midnight strikes, 
everything disappears in the twinkling of an eye, and 
England enters upon its Sunday rest. This tedious 
repose has the disadvantage of sometimes commencing on 
Saturday afternoon at two o'clock, and, when there are 
any religious or other festivals, going on till the following 
Tuesday, if by chance it does not even last until Wednes- 
day. The difficulty of obtaining provisions then becomes 
serious. On Bank-holiday all London flocks to the suburbs, 
and to the banks of the Thames; and I, who did not 
emigrate, felt as if I were alone in an immense city 
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THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. — 
that had been depopulated by a sudden ‘ant 


epidemic. i 

Although London has a larger sepia than 
city in the world, the liberty in the streets is very g 
I have often been attracted by a crowd gathered rour 
ball improvised on the roadway itself by little cide 
danced to the music of a piano-organ. Sometimes, aft 
having twisted themselves about with the suppleness o! 
women-serpents, they made a collection, and bought them 
selves apple-tarts with the proceeds. | 

London is full of old burial-grounds, in some of which 
Thave noticed a number of tombs edged round with oyster- 
shells. Another thing that I have also observed is the 
slight respect shown to the dead. Near my pretty little _ 
residence in Clarence Terrace, overlooking Regent’s Park, . 
was the entrance to a cemetery, where I occasionally went — 
to sit down, for these resting-places have not at all the same 
lugubrious aspect that they bear in France. They are — 
almost gardens. Well! I have seen children playing hide- 
and-seek round the tombstones, jumping about as if they — 
had not the slightest fear that the corpse buried beneath ~ 
might clutch them by the feet. And they dodged one 
another round memorial columns just as thoughtlessly as — 
if they were playing around trees. Indeed, except in the © 
case of grandees, the hearses are driven through the town — 
at a trot, so that it is impossible for relatives to follow the ~ 
funeral on foot. It is by the slowness of the pace, and 
the crowd gathered behind the hearse, that the obsequies 
of a Frenchman are recognized. The English people are | 
essentially practical, and do not seem to like to lose time 
in any way. They appear to say to their deceased— 

“ Now that it is all over, and all the tears in the world 
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oon as possible.” a 

a do not know any country where the dead go more 
quickly ! 
Ido not believe that the English hate the foreigner, as 
has been alleged; they content themselves with holding 
him in contempt. They cling to their autonomy of race 
beyond anything else, and dread nothing more than fusion 
‘with other peoples. That is why I take on myself to 
advise my compatriots not to risk their savings in any 
‘scheme either for a Channel tunnel or a Channel bridge. 
Recollect well that the British Parliament will never 
authorize any works of a nature to connect England with 
_ the Continent. Cavendish Bentinck, a former minister 
and privy councillor, often said to me— 
“We are defended by our silver belt. We have no 
desire to unbuckle it.” 
The silver belt is the Channel. So far as concerns 
_ France, English feeling is strangely divided between the 
memories of our old naval and military struggles and a 
_ very serious admiration for our sprightliness, good humour, 
_ and artistic genius. The English loyally recognize our 
superiority in matters of artistic taste. They willingly 
pay tribute to our theatrical instinct, and to the imagina- 
tion of our authors. 

Politically, on the other hand, they regard us as charla- 
tans, or, more exactly, as spoiled children. Our diplomacy 
makes them laugh as they would at a Punch-and-Judy show. 
The fact that I repudiated the insanities of the different 
| _ systems followed by our rulers had something to do with 
_ the consideration I enjoyed at the hands of the English 


" people during my exile. 























make any miioteke,” ond the Duke of I 
Randolph Churchill’s brother, to me one dep «] 
doubtedly impossible to govern more at random t 
France.” 

Van Beers having sent my portrait, which ¢ 
notice at the Champs Elysées Salon in 1889, ‘tot 
Annual Exhibition in London, the English papers v en L 
into ecstasies, and Lord Salisbury, who presided over 
_the exhibitors’ dinner, introduced this phrase into 1 

speech— ¥ 

“Certainly I am far from sharing M. Rochefort’s 
revolutionary ideas, but when I see him painted in é 
masterly a fashion by M. Van Beers, I cannot help y 
admiring him.” 

Very expensive in the best seats, and almost gratuitous 
in the others, the theatre has an exaggeratedly developed © 
réle in London. The opening of Covent Garden marks the — 
commencement; of the season, and the performance on that 
evening constitutes a semi-official ceremony. What a 
quantity of diamonds are seen sparkling on the necks, 
arms, and hair of the ladies of the English aristocracy! 
It is indescribable and incredible! From the orchestra to 
the third gallery boxes all the ladies are in ball-dress— 
a costume, by the way, in which they are attired almost _ 
every evening, if it be only to dine ata restaurant. This 
special repast has such an importance in English life as . 
make it a sort of communion. Even in the family circle 
the wife comes down in a low-neck corsage to dine with 
her husband, who is in evening dress, with white necktie, 
And after dessert the couple sometimes retire at half-past 
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nine, and throw off, within an hour and a half of putti g 





es - h ae wife has possibly spent a couple | 


Wi age vot Tittle of the history of England, which, 
is trus, can be summarized like our own by incessant 
lig gious wars; for it is hard to credit how Europe has 
ght for centuries, and will still fight, for a God which 
d oe 3 not exist. But I have reasons to believe that the 
inl habitants of Great Britain know as little as it is pos- 
sible to know of the history of France. I saw Sardou’s 
The idor performed in a theatre specially hired for the 
purpose. Except some Frenchmen sprinkled about in the 
stalls, nobody seemed to understand the piece. Although 
_ the part of Labussitre was played by Coquelin, the receipts 
were so poor that the theatre did not open its doors on the 
f ollowing evening, and the play had but one solitary 
performance. 

| Monarchists by tradition, the English only interest 
_ themselves in those who have occupied the throne. 
Robespierre, Danton, and Mirabeau have not even been 
| accorded a place in their chronological tables. All their 
curiosity appears to be centred in Napoleon, whose portrait 
ke is to be seen everywhere, and for whom they profess to 
' e entertain a profound admiration, in which is a dash of 
_ pride at having definitely vanquished him. 

q During my stay in London, I sent my daily article to 
_ the Intransigeant through the interpreters of the train 
_ leaving Charing Cross at ten o’clock in the morning, and 
RE iving in Paris about six in the evening. I gave them 
‘four shillings with my copy, and they received a similar 
“sum on handing it in at the offices of the paper. The 
_ Service never missed once, except when the sea was so rough 
as to prevent the departure of the mail-boat. Nevertheless, 
i VOL. II. 2C 


















































one of my regular nares Ste caught. one di day 2 
a stock of photographs of the young Due ¢ 
intended for the propagation of the mcnetiori 
After that he was afraid to take my articles, and Ty 
obliged to post them every other day. Still, they w 
delivered with perfect regularity. | e. 

Thanks to my searches and wanderings about the tow 
I finished by getting together a rather brilliant gallell ry, 
principally selected from that admirable English school s ‘ 
little known, or rather so completely ignored, in France; 
and which, with the exception of the works of two or 
three artists, was but little appreciated in England itself. 
I astonished all the London collectors by bidding up to 
ten thousand franes for an admirable portrait of Mrs. 
Howard, the mother, I believe, of the Miss Howard who 
played rather a strange part in financing and backing 
Louis Bonaparte. This charming canvas was painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and, but for the obstinacy of the owner, 
who bid against me, would certainly have been knocked 
down for two thousand or two thousand five hundred ~ 
francs. But nothing more was needed to awaken the ~ 
attention of the English, and the prices of Thomas — 
Lawrence’s works, then at low-water mark, suddenly went — 
up, and have been rising ever since my return to France. — 
The following incident will give an idea of the extraor- 
dinary difference in the prices at which the works of certain 
English painters have been quoted within the last few years. 

I received an invitation one day from Mr, MacLean, ~ 
the well-known picture-dealer in the Haymarket, to visit 
an exhibition of several of Thomas Lawrence’s canvasses 
which he held for Mr. Angerstein, son of the founder 
of the National Gallery. One of the paintings depicted 







dren playing in a garden. Never had 
re ex nisite passed before my eyes. I imme- 
ube ught of purchasing it, but Mr. MacLean told me 
could not sell this delicious work of art until he had 
ived the reply of a gentleman who had been bargaining 
vith Eira for it a few minutes previously. The reply came 
to fo the effect that he would buy it for two hundred pounds, 
30 I missed the chef-d’euvre. Last year, after the amnesty, 
steered to London for a few days, and inquired how I 
uld get possession of the picture. I was referred to the 
then holder. Only, instead of two hundred pounds, the 
™ e of it was now two thousand. After violently pro- 
esting against the sudden rise in value, I was obliged to 
Foow to this somewhat flattering observation— 

“What have you to complain of? It is you who, by 
| praising our painters in the papers, have sent the prices 
) up. All our magazines have reproduced your articles, and 
_ the English school is now in fashion everywhere, especially 
in France and in America, We are indeed very grateful to 
_ you for what you have done.” 

4 _ Had I been a man of commercial instinct, I should have 
got hold of as many English paintings as possible, and 
f waited till I had my house full of them before announcing 





























their beauty to the world. 

Just about this moment I learned with true regret of 
the death of Renan, who was not only a marvellous writer, 
Bout one of the great emancipators of human thought. I 
had met him years before at the house of a mutual friend, 
where we dined together every now and then. His con- 
“versation, conciliatory and full of gentleness, was never- 
‘theless that of a man who was firmly convinced of the 
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“impostures on which Catholicism is based. 






























“T owe a great deal to it,” he said to me iy dee 
is Catholicism that has made me whatI am.” e ce . 

But beneath this ex-seminarist’s declaration there w 
this thought: “It is Reston gs having combated it that I he 
become what Iam.” It is exactly as if I pretended th 
I owed much to the Empire, because if it had not e 
I should have had no reason for writing the leantivel a 

One can understand why Renan should have been so 
long regarded as Anti-Christ by those who live on religion. 
The good sense of Voltaire, the horrors of the Inquisition, 
Saint Bartholomew and the massacres of the White Terror 
of 1815, certainly did less to deliver the mortal blow to 
Christianity than did the simple story entitled the Vie de 
Jésus. Renan alone was able to write such a book, having - 
lived in Judea amongst the recollections of his hero, and 
trodden the roads over which Jesus had passed, followed by ~ 
a few boatmen lured away and dominated by his visions. | 

A pupil of various religious congregations, Renan 
studied and compared the texts, weighed the arguments, 
scrutinized the contradictions, and as he was undoubtedly 
gifted with a superior intellect to that of his professors, 
he went to them one morning to say— = 

“Your Jesus is no more God than you or I! Good | 
morning !” . 

In his book Renan refutes with marvellous clearness 
the secular falsehoods in which we are all more or less 
cradled. Relieved of all the aureola, all the stars, and all 
the kings of the Magi with which it has been surrounded, the 
Christian legend is reduced to the story of an hallucinated 
young man, unknown and ignorant, who, after having 
tired his mother and sisters by his dreamings, went to 
exhibit them to a dozen poor fishermen on the Lake of 
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x Ifas em more hin established by Renan, ambition had 
t led the son of Mary to go and enter into debate with 
ne priests, to whom the Romans had abandoned the appli- 
Bien of the Jewish law, at Jerusalem itself, a relatively 
important town, he would never have been condemned 
; or crucified, and would probably have reached old age 
unknown even as a village faith-healer. 
__ Let us suppose one of the South Oranian Arabs dis- 
cussing the Mohammedan law in the midst of his friends, 
under the surveillance of French bayonets, and we have 
_ Jesus, whose miracles—which are just about as authentic 
as those of Lourdes—have found innumerable Zolas ready, 
_ after centuries, to proclaim their genuineness without even 
_ checking them. 
4 The publication of the Vie de Jésus was not only the 
_ thunderbolt beneath which the house collapsed, but it 
marked an epoch in the history of human thought. The 
Pharisees of Catholicism understood this so well, that the 
_ work caused them to lose their heads. Renan’s death was 
the signal for fresh volleys of abuse. I recollect having 
_ seen the epithets of “ traitor,” “ renegade,” and “ blasphemer ” 
poured like hail on his corpse by a Belgian ultramontane 
paper. For the clergy, who can no longer reply to con- 
_ tradiction by an auto-da-fé, now respond with abusive 
language. 
_ I formally demanded that this great moralist should 
have a place in the Pantheon. I am not called upon here 
_ to appreciate the value of his republicanism. He was of 
is the Académie Francaise, and this, of itself, might indicate 
Orleanist tendencies. But posterity will have no interest 
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country-priest pot eh of hits schvvernalina® 
essentially conciliatory tone about it, although, some 
the debater revealed himself. His retorts were then s 
crushing. Such, for instance, was this delightful pl ras 
which he carelessly pronounced concerning M. de Goneour 
who thought he was smart er to _ Renan to t 
in his Journal— 

“T have nothing to reply to him; we don’t live in the 
same intellectual centre.” 1 

About this time an avin accusation was levelled 
against me which threatened to make of me a political 
victim. Every one was indignant except myself, and | 
simply laughed at my accusers, I was reading in my 
drawing-room, when a correspondent of the Temps, whom 
I had occasionally seen at the theatre, called about half 
past three in the afternoon. 

“T have just left the telephone,” he saat as he entered 
the room. “Do you know that something very grave is 
happening at the Chamber ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, M. Millevoye rose at the opening of the sitting, 
and read a list of writers and deputies in the pay of the 
British Embassy. They are very excited at the Palais- 
Bourbon,” . 

“This is terrible,” I replied naively. “Where was the 
list obtained ?” | q 

“From the British Embassy itself. It was com- 
municated to Dérouléde by an employee.” 

“Who are the people who have received money ‘om 
abroad ?” I inquired, more than ever puzzled. : 
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‘ e-Then, after a moment’s hesitation, he made up his Pita 
to add— 

. “And you too—you are on the list !” 

“What!” I said, laughing. “That’s a good joke, that 
is! In any ease, you can declare that the people who 
_ pretend to be divulging these secrets are fooling the public. 
There is no reason for me to receive pay from the Embassy 
in Paris, because I am here in London, at a few steps from 
the Foreign Office, where I could easily go to draw my 
allowance directly.” 

Far from giving myself up to indignant protests against 
this revolting accusation, I treated it quite jokingly ; for 
I immediately guessed that Constans was at the bottom 
of it, that my perfect innocence would be easy to establish, 
and that my good name would in the end profit largely 
from this wicked invention. 

It so happened that I had been chosen as honorary 
_ president of a public gathering the same evening, the 
proceeds of which were to be distributed to the families 

of political exiles. I seized the opportunity, and sent 
| this jocose telegram to the meeting— 
: 












. “T should have been happy to have distributed the 
ninety thousand franes granted me hy the British Embassy 
amongst the families of political exiles. Unfortunately, 
the sum has not yet reached me. Perhaps Constans has 
intercepted it.” : me 
Still I was anxious to have the explanation of this 
 eriminal joke, and called to make inquiries at the Foreign 
Office, where I had the good fortune to meet Sir Thomas 
W. Lister, the alleged author of the letters read in the 
















French Parliament, of which the Figaro 

fifteen, ae 
Sir Thomas, who interrupted a oneal th 
Rosebery in order to receive us (for I wished to h : 
a witness at the interview), was a man of about forty- : 
years of age, with a light beard commencing to turn grey 
and he appeared to hold a somewhat important positior 
at the Foreign Office. He spoke the best French 3 
Parisian, in fact. mm 

“T have not read the letters in question,” he anid ; 
“But I am told that they are simply full of errors in 
orthography. I can, therefore, assure you that they are 
apocryphal.” q 

“ And the most important?” I inquired. “The one in — 
which I am designated as having received three thousand — 
six hundred pounds from England? Have you been shown © 
that one?” 

“Yes!” he said, smilingly. “But I have no idea why 
my name should have been chosen rather than any other 
in connection with this abominable mystification.” 

And he thus summarized his opinion. 

“Tt’s a gang of swindlers who are anxious to exploit 
a gang of imbeciles.” 

“That is so,’ I agreed; “for I am told that Constans 
has paid fifty thousand franes for these forgeries.” 

“Tn that case it’s not the records that have been robbed, 
but M. Constans.” 

“Tt’s not, however, his habit to allow himself to be done 
—quite the contrary.” : 

Sir Thomas held out his hand, which I give my word © 
of honour was absolutely empty, and we withdrew. i 

Although the swindlers were sought for in London — 





» the -pateuroag their names were on the tip of every | one’s 
n¢ gue. ‘I even asked myself how the police could have 
| _ nser ted to appear to give themselves away to the extent 
| of executing a search-warrant at the Cocarde, whose 
| director had simply tried to sell his paper, if only for 
a few days. 
But nothing was more amusing than the idea of these 
righteous men traversing the various groups with rigid 

_ step, and putting on meditative attitudes, as if they did not 
_ know whether they ought to keep quiet, or to make public 
their horrible secret. After that they went first to one 
_ minister and then to another, dragging about their papers 
with such precautions as are generally adopted for the 
_ transport of infernal machines. 
There would, nevertheless, have been a very simple 
_ method of discovering whether these papers were genuine. 
It was to have shown me the “high treason” list on which 
__ my name appeared for ninety thousand franes. I should 
immediately have replied to my old friends—now my 
accusers— 

“Take care! They’re trying to trick you!” 

If any one had shown me a document bearing the name 
of M. Dérouléde by the side of a sum of several thousand 
marks, alleging that he had received the money from 
Germany, either I should have contented myself with 
shrugging my shoulders, or, what is more likely, I should 
have warned Dérouléde of the absurdities that were being 
carried round concerning him, so that he might take steps 
_ to counteract their effect. The silence of the conspirators 
indicated, without a shadow of doubt, that there was. 
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This affair was so advantageous for me that I she 
‘still have been a gainer had I paid the organizers. WI 
flattered me most in the whole business was, that on tl 
reading of the list, to which the Chamber had so far listene¢ 
in silence, when my name was pronounced the assembly 
burst into a roar of laughter. Constans was immediately 
pointed out as the instigator of the scandal, the si ) 
which was to recoil upon him. 

Ernest Roche dashed to the tribune and pronounced 
the following words, which were greeted with the alaigae st 
unanimous cheering of the Chamber :— 

“Rochefort’s honesty is above suspicion. The infamous 
. thing that has just been perpetrated before your eyes is, 
my opinion, the last piece of manceuvring of a man till is 
politically dead, but who is still intriguing in the lobbies 
to recover the power from which he was hurled, branded — 
by public opinion, and with his hands stained by the a 
of the labouring classes.” 

Constans, as a matter of fact, had had a hand in this — 
business through the intervention of his confidential man, ~ 
the police agent Cesti, who, at the moment I am telling © 
this episode of my adventures, is undergoing a sentence of 
thirteen months’ imprisonment for swindling and black- 
mailing. This miserable creature, after offering his 
services to General Boulanger, at whose house I saw him 
several times, where his repulsive face gave me the horrors, 
became intimate with Constans, dining with him and 
accompanying him in the shooting-parties to which most 
of the accomplices of the forger Norton were invited. 4 

Further than this, the Cocarde, then edited by Dueret, 
belonged to such an extent to Constans, that the deputy 
Castelin gave up the political direction of the paper the 
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Bisse again, as a last and irrefutable proof of his 
- ‘icipation in the scandal, Constans was called to the 
at telephone of Chevillard’s restaurant, where the accomplices 
were in deliberation, and Cesti telephoned him the 
i tioning phrase :— 

“ Everything is going splendidly.” 

Then to a question which Constans had probably asked 
him, the swindler Cesti responded— 

“Don’t worry yourself. It’s understood that your name 

_ won't be mentioned.” 

This characteristic incident was reported to me by one 

_ of the waiters who heard Cesti’s telephonic message, with- 
_ out, of course, knowing what Constans replied. But from 
_ the part that the former took in the dialogue it was easy 
to guess what the latter responded. The whole of the got- 

up thing was odious. The proceedings that the government 

determined to institute against Ducret and the professional 

forger Norton were amusing rather than otherwise. I 
_ asked permission to be allowed to use my rights to bring 
an action for damages against my calumniators, and should 
have appeared in court armed with remarkably interesting 
_ documents. But they saw that too many persons were 
' compromised, either with or without Constans, and the 
 juge @instruction Atthalin did not even make inquiries 
as to the source of the ten thousand franes paid to Norton, 
which on the morrow of the miscarriage of the scandal 
were got out of his possession by treachery. There were 
eight or ten politicians who were proclaiming their ab- 
solute good faith in innumerable interviews and addresses 
to their constituents, but each one maintained the most 























obstinate oa as to whe provided the 1 noney r 
business. a 7 
The president of the Court of Assizes pitas ae 
and his negro accomplice were brought insisted onthe n 
of the financier remaining in the same obscurity; and ¥ W rhe 
I instructed M. Fontaine de Rambouillet to represent m 2 
complainant at the trial, the magistrates haniediel 
nounced a judgment, putting me out of court on the grou a 
that my condemnation had re-established the punishment of 
civil death in my honour, and that a dead man had not t 
right to plead. In vain M. Collet de Santerre pointed out, 
with the Code in his hand, that the refusal to allow me to J 
take part in the trial constituted a denial of justice, which 
rendered the magistrates who were responsible for it liable 
to loss of civil rights as well as to transportation. They 
had evidently forgotten that some time previously—but 
subsequent to my transportation—Quesnay de Beaurepaire 
left his lair to prosecute me for libel, and even got me 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment by a court 
which examined the case without the assistance of a jury! 
From the moment that I was sufficiently alive to be 
prosecuted, I ought not to be dead when I appealed to the 
judges for redress! This new jurisprudence imposed by 
the wretched minister Dupuy, and the not less miserable — 
president of the court Mersier, placed me in an absolutely 
unique legal situation—that of being liable to be accused 
of all sorts of crimes, known and unknown, without 
possessing the right to defend or clear myself of the 
charges made against me. % 
President Mersier, knowing that it was in the power of 
the two prisoners, Norton and Ducret, to change the aspect 
of the whole case by giving the names of the parties fc 
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whom they worked, cross-examined them very carefully. 
For this reason the mercenaries firmly believed that they 
were to be acquitted. But after the jury had brought in a 
verdict of guilty, the court, having no longer any reason 
_ to fear their indiscretion, sentenced Norton to three years’ 
and Ducret to one year’s imprisonment for forgery, and 
making use of forged documents. Norton died in the 
prison where he was confined; for, by a most remarkable 
_ coincidence, every time that a man, be his name Puig y Puig, 
_ Richaud, or Norton, is in a position to make unfortunate 
revelations concerning Constans, he disappears either in a 
torrent, or in open sea, or in the cells. As to the other 
\e prisoner, Ducret, Dupuy continued to purchase his silence 
_ atthe price of two thousand francs a month, which were 
religiously paid over to him until he was set at liberty at 
the end of six months. 
| Finally, the two deputies, whom the public regarded as 
_ responsible for the famous Norton-Ducret list, were obliged 
to abandon political life, together with their seats in Parlia- 
ment. Thus Constans brought evil upon all those who had 
come in contact with him! 
The arrival of the Russian fleet at Toulon, consecrating 
an alliance which the German Jews of the Bourse and Par- 
_ liament had so long endeavoured to prevent, momentarily 
_ brought about a sort of union between political parties. It 
_ is not my place to speak of the reception accorded to 
| Admiral Avellan and his sailors, as I did not witness the 
scenes; but I could not prevent myself protesting from 
London against the organization of the gala performance 
at the Opera, the initiative in which was taken by the 
French press. All the seats, although gratuitous, were 
reserved to sportsmen, clubmen, gaming-room frequenters , 
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‘THE ADVENTURES O} alee ae ai | 
aiaobent in deans retired soyalinices tor 
all that rich, useless, and indolent pest ec which 
described as the Laziness Exchange. As to the » 
of the Labour Exchange, they were completely forgotten 
this reputedly popular ceremony. The Tacranbigedill 10V 
ever, received two orchestra stall tickets for the nations 
representation, so I forwarded them on to the Labour Ex 
change. I wish there had been more of them, but the most 
beautiful girl in the world can only give what she has, anc 
especially so when this beautiful girl is an outlaw who has 
not even been left a pair of boots by the fiscal authorities 
of his country. 
I remembered that at a First of May demonstration 1 
London I had heard the working man John Burns, now 
a member of the House of Commons, declare from the 
heights of the platform improvised for him in Hyde 
Park— | 
“Do you know why we claim an eight hours’ working 
day? Because we should like to go the same as others to 
see Shakespeare played of an evening, and walk every now © 
and then in Rotten Row to see ladies canter by on horse-— | 
back. Novels and extremely interesting historical works 
are published in London and elsewhere. We should like 
to have several hours to read them, and even to write 
similar ones should we find that we had the vocation.” 
I was greatly struck by these words, and since our 
workers had neither the leisure nor the money to give © 
themselves the treat of paying for seats at the Opera, this” 
gratuitous representation ought to have been a unique 
opportunity to invite them to enjoy a brilliant and patrioti¢ 
spectacle. In my opinion, the Press committee neither 
understood its duty nor its mission, If the Franco-— 






ish lie “were consecrated otherwise than in 
ional al fetes, that is, on fields of battle; and, after having 
1 entertainments and pleasures in common, the two 
s became companions in arms, it would not be the 
de le Broglis, nor the Rouviers, nor the Constanses, nor 
_ the odious gorilla named Reinach, who would mix their 
| a ch blood (what there is of it) with that of the 
_ Cronstadt sailors. As is ever the case, it would be the 
disinherited—those who were left outside the door at the 
Opera—who would pile up barricades with their bodies, 
‘That was why I wished two working men to rub elbows 
at least once with those grandees who are much more in 
favour of the German than the Russian alliance, before 
being sent to get themselves killed for the fine gentlemen 
of the Golden—or gilded—Wood who unduly occupied 
_ the best seats in this national festival. 

I learned that the ministers, counting probably upon 
the popularity it would bring them, were debating on the 
advisability of signing a decree of pardon in my favour. 
The fall of such a tile upon my head would have caused 
; me such suffering that I hastened to put an end, once 
, and for all, to the danger by the following declaration :— 
_ “The amnesty must cover all political exiles. The 
pardon which was spoken of yesterday concerned me 
: alone, and that of itself is a sufficient reason to make it 
my duty to refuse it. 

“Unless the government has an idea of enticing me 
into a snare, I ask myself and I ask the ministers what 
they take me for. I should be constrained to put an end 
to my attacks, for fear of finding myself reproached by 
all the kitchen organs with insulting my benefactors and 
dragging the generous ministers in the mud. I would 
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be a fee and every one is boihi to respect the Ia 
rt do not think anybody wishes to — sae q 


insinuating that I was moving heaven and earth to g 
back to France. a 

I was not pardoned, nor was Carnot, and a short ti me | 
afterwards he received a fatal dagger-wound from an 
unknown man who was at once branded as an anarchist, ; 
Perhaps he was, or believed himself to be one, but none 
of the revolutionists in London, proclaiming themselves” 4 
as anarchists, had ever heard his name. Distance changes — 
the proportion of things, and people imagined, and still — 
imagine in Paris, that London is the great centre chosen : 
by the anarchists for their organization, and that the 
propaganda is worked all over the world from there, This 
is a complete error. The anarchists in London never — 
constituted themselves into societies, more or less secret. | 
They retained their complete independence, and only met — 
in very small groups, while all sorts of characters were _ 
collected under their banner, When, after Vaillant’s out- |) 
rage, laws were passed of such infamy that they could nol & 
be carried out, a good many men, whose domiciles were 
violated, crossed to London in order to avoid being included 4 
in one of those political raids in which even children of 
thirteen and fourteen years of age were arrested. 

But these refugees, persecuted at random by Casimir 
Perier's police and by his odious acolyte Dupuy, were 
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Fatrooct all merely guilty of having been connected with 
_ the Boulangist movement in the past, or of having been 
“hustled by the police on leaving a public meeting. 
| They generally came to see me on reaching London— 
if they were not brought to me by Louise Michel. But 
I have never at any time noticed any serious cohesion 
_ between these victims of the police reign of terror. 
After the explosion at the police station in the Rue 
des Bons Enfants of the bomb which was originally placed 
_ on the staircase of Baron Reille’s house, blowing to pieces 
four or five policemen, Emile Henry came to London and 
openly declared himself to be the author of the outrage. 
' Well! Although he was the son of a former member 
| 
: 


: 


_ of the Commune, he was so little in touch with the 

anarchist party that nobody believed his story, and it 

_ was treated either as a young man’s boasting, or else as 

an imaginative romance invented to get money out of 

_ those who might be stupid enough to credit it. 

q I recollect Malato saying to me one day— 

, “There is a fellow going all over London saying that 
he is the author of the Rue des Bons Enfants explosion ; 
he is evidently taking people in.” 

It is plain that he acted of his own accord, because 
not even his revolutionary co-religionists regarded his 

_ avowals as anything else than boastings. 

In addition to the anarchists who took refuge in con- 
_ sequence of convictions for press offences, a certain number 
of common-law fugitives flattered themselves by giving a 
' politico-humanitarian colour to judgments pronounced 

; | against them. I have related elsewhere how I was accosted 

| | by a long-bearded man in Oxford Street, who confided his 

) troubles to me. He had just reached London, he said, 
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him as an Vahatehint,/ 
“Ah!” I said ain 
for a speech ?” a. _ a 
“Neither,” he replied, in an offhand tone. “It w 
having brought ee principles of redistribution 
bear on a gold watch. 
But he kept the watch, and thus this piece aed 
distribution turned in no way to the advantage of socie " 
The presidential election of Casimir Perier, who, like 
most men without energy, made a point of showing his 
fist, opened an era of purposeless arrests, invasions ¢ f 
domiciles, and trials, which is only comparable to that 
which marked the year 1815, on the return of the 
Bourbons. 
The proceedings that were called the Trial of the Thirty, 
in which orators, authors, philosophers—who, as a matter 
of fact, did not know each other—were brought into the 
Assize Court side by side with thieves, whom they did not 
know either, disgusted the most moderate. All the accused 
came under the denomination of an association of evil-doers, 
without anything to show the deeds of which they might 
have been guilty. In reality, the only apparent evil-doers ~ 
in this ambuscade were the prime minister and the pre- 
- gident of the Republic, who had organized it. Their 
scheme was the following: In the event of an affirmative 
verdict, all independent journalists were to be arrested on 
the morrow as accomplices of the evil-doers, and tre ns 
ported by virtue of the law of banishment recently ee 
by Parliament. The liberty of thinking, speaking, ¢ 
writing would thus have been suppressed at the samé 
time as the thinkers, orators, and writers. It was at 


































I wage as YT hs living i in England; but it would have 
& been inaugurated by the suppression of the Intransigeant, 
the Petite République, and all the other socialist news- 
papers. | 
Nevertheless, although the minister of justice, a certain 
 Guérin, who has since gone back into his detestable 
_ incognito, selected everything that was most degraded in 
| _ the magistracy to bring about the executions he meditated, 
_ the scaffolding gave way in every direction. One of the 
_ prisoners shouted at the commencement of the first 
 sitting— 

“What in the world do they want with me? I don’t 
know a single one of my fellow-prisoners.” 

I gave vent to my indignation in an article of unheard-of 
violence, in respect of which the Court of Appeal decided 
_ to prosecute me on the spot, in order to produce an im- 
_ pression upon a jury that was showing itself more and more 
hostile to the unworthy partiality shown by the president 

of the Assize Court. The last sitting was delayed for two 
hours, and when it opened, the public learned that I had 
| been implicated in the proceedings, not as an evil-doer, 
but for insulting the magistracy! Several months pre- 
_ viously Judge Mersier, who presided over the Norton trial, 
a declared that as I was civilly dead I had no right to 
* intervene and claim damages. Now the Court of Appeal 
_ resuscitated me to place me in the dock of the Assize 
4 Court. When bad faith and. prevarication are carried to 
~ such an extent, they sink into idiocy and eccentricity. 
4 The Intransigeant was acquitted, but the Court of 
Appeal nevertheless condemned me to three months’ im- 
{ _ prisonment, in default of appearance, which permitted it 
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horrible magistrates placed me between the « 
Either to go to Paris to reply to the scones 
against me of insulting the magistracy, and, on 
acquittal, to find myself seized, thrown on board ship, and 
carried to New Caledonia to undergo the lifelong banish- 
ment to which I had been sentenced by the Haute Cour; 
or to remain in London, and avoid falling into the hands 
of the cut-throats, who could amuse themselves by giving 1 
me the maximum penalty, based on what is called “a 
strongly motived judgment.” 

But in all press prosecutions the manager of the paper 
is regarded by the law as the principal author of the 
crime—the signatory of the article being simply the 
accomplice. As the Intransigeant had been acquitted, 
the Court found itself in the position of having convicted 
me as the accomplice of a crime which the jury declared 
did not exist! The absurdity of this was laughable. Still 
the thirst for vengeance that these comic-opera judges had 
against me led them to neglect the most common rules 
of good sense, and they applied the essentially Platonic 
punishment of three months’ imprisonment. My article — 
was proclaimed innocent, but all the same I was declared 1 | 
to be guilty! This shows to what extravagant absurdities 
want of honesty and meddling with the texts will lead 
jurisprudence in France! And in this particular case | 
the Court of Appeal went out of its way to make itself 
ridiculous, because its judgment could not touch me, ng . 
it was only the Court itself that it affected. ? 

But the Trial of the Thirty, evidently the prelude of 
wholesale arrests, and of a sort of Second of December 
which the perspicacity of the jury alone prevented, | 
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I fea pati cts of Viclases that awaits accompany a 
uF, Phat, I foresaw the suppression of the Intransigeant, 
ts presses smashed by the police, and myself wandering 
Z uiless in London, where, not knowing a word of English, 
Z ‘I should have been absolutely unable to earn my living. 

r As a precautionary measure, I decided to get rid of the 
finest of the pictures I had been so proud of collecting 
_ during my five years’ residence in England. I must say 
_ that this particularly painful liquidation was very profit- 
able, the works of the English painters having increased 
five-fold and even ten-fold in value since my arrival in 
England. But on my return to Paris I saw some of the 
splendid canvasses that had belonged to me in the hands 
of others, and this made my heart bleed. 

I felt it the more, as the fall of Casimir Perier, who had 
children of fourteen arrested as anarchists and soldiers 
shot for having thrown a button in the direction of their 
colonel, rendered the people again secure, and would have 
permitted me to retain a collection which it is now 
scarcely possible to reconstitute. 
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CHAPTER. XX X17. 
THE EXILE’S RETURN, 


I saw a great many more French dramatic and operatic 
artists in London than I was in the habit of meeting with — 





in Paris. I renewed my acquaintance with Adelina Patti, — 


with whom I had been on good terms for many years; but 
who (like myself, so far as that goes) only rarely made 
her appearance in France. I saw Lassalle, and became — 
friendly with the brothers Retzké, with Alvarez, of the | 
Opera, Maurel, and a great many other theatrical cele- 
brities. | 3 | 

For some of the first performances I have enjoyed in 
the London theatres, the Parisians, who are in the habit 
of being first served, would have been ready to pay very 
highly. Thus, I heard the superb vocalist Emma Calvé 
for the first time in the Navarraise, since played at the — 
Opéra Comique. Sarah Bernhardt spent the season in 


London every year, and I was one of her most assiduous © 


applauders, as she had the kindness to send me a box — 
for nearly every performance. I had the pleasure of hear- — 
ing la Duse, the Italian Sarah Bernhardt, who has borrowed _ 
almost all her parts, yet has not copied her in a single one. © 
One might even think that the foreign artist made up her | 
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Find. to understand the characters that they both per- 
_ sonify in quite a different manner to her rival. La Duse 
appears to disdain effect, and imposes herself by force of 


her simplicity and truthfulness to nature. She does not 
study dress in the slightest. When in the Dame aux 
Camélias I saw a little woman walk on to the stage 
without gracefulness, without beauty, and even without 
youth, dressed in a simple morning robe, I could not help 
saying to myself, “What! Is that la Duse?” Then, 
little by little, and only in the fifth or sixth scene, I let 
myself be won over, enveloped and, so to speak, carried 
away in the atmosphere in which she moved without 
appearing to know that a crowded house had its eyes fixed 


- onher. In the last act, when the death-scene commences, 


and that old sponger Prudence comes to drag the last louis 
out of the dying woman, she points to the drawer where 
they are lying with a gesture of impatience and disgust 
which comes back to you afterwards. In spite of one’s 
self the spectator is itching to say— 

“ Can’t she let her die quietly ?” 

Then, when Prudence, satisfied at her raid, approaches 
to give asort of receipt for it by wishing her better health, 
la Duse keeps her back obstinately with a weary arm, and 
with such repugnance that one feels inclined to jump on to 
the stage, and take the mendicant by the body and throw 
her down the stairs. I have very rarely seen an actress 
make herself to such an extent mistress of her public. I 
am not sure whether, for a beginner, to see la Duse in her 
principal creations would not be worth two years’ study of 
mimicry and pronunciation at the Conservatoire. 

I could not go to Paris, so I was simply delighted when 
Paris came tome. The arrival of the Comédie Frangaise 











outlaw would not compromise heaton and se S 
at my disposal for the whole of the performances. We ding = 
together at our friend Emma Calvé’s, who kept open bowl e 
in London, and did me the kindness of coming to dine — 
at my house at the same time as Tosti, the well-known — 
Italian composer, with whom I met Denza, the author of 
Funiculi Funicula, and also Boito, the friend and librettist — 
of Verdi, and the author as well as the composer of 

Méfistofele. gy 

‘But where I saw the English in all their splendour— ‘ 
the men with their uniforms, and the ladies with their — 
diamonds—was at the magnificent gala performance given — 
in the enormous theatre at Covent Garden in honour of — 
the approaching marriage of Princess May of Teck with — 
the Duke of York. Six boxes immediately in front of the — 
stage had been thrown into one by Sir Augustus Harris 
for the use of the Royal Family. Eight days previously 
the highest dignitaries of the state had inscribed their 
names for this ceremony, which they were anxious to attend, 
to affirm their “loyalty’—a word which has scarcely an | 
equivalent with us, and signifies both attachment to the 
Constitution and to the reigning family. 4 

In France the desire to see governments overthrown 
does not prevent our being loyal,—on the contrary. 

The ladies’ heads were sparkling with diamonds, and 
their necks were bedecked with strings of pearls wound ; 
round like cords. The hall seemed to be transformed into — 
an immense shop-window. Men were only admitted in © 
uniform—civil or military—or in Court dress, which is — 
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~ composed of a black velvet costume cut d la Louis XVI. 

and decorated with large steel buttons. With this knee- 

breeches, also of velvet, and black silk stockings are worn, 
and a dress sword of steel like the buttons. 

Harris, who was good enough to reserve me a place, 
warned me that I should have to get a regulation costume 
made. I told him that I should come in a dress coat, and 
black trousers, and should wear a white tie, but that my 
loyalty would not let me go any further, the knee-breeches 
of the old régime being too much out of tune with my well- 
known sentiments. Harris raised his eyes to the skies at 
the idea of such irreverence, but, despairing of getting me 
to put on official livery, he did not insist. I reached the 
theatre in the evening, dressed in Parisian style, and I have 
still before my eyes the scared face of the employee who 
was to show us our places, and who exclaimed—exactly as 
if I had come naked—* No dress! No dress!” meaning that 
I was not in Court dress. I should have been pitilessly 
sent away if Harris, who happened to be there, had not 
explained to the Masters of the Ceremony that on account 
of my ignorance of the usages of the country an exception 
ought to be made in my favour. 

When I entered the auditorium I was simply amazed 
at the unheard-of magnificence which reigned there, and 
also half suffocated by the bouquets and garlands of flowers 
hung around the boxes. Every lady had a spray of roses, 
pinks, and iris in front of her seat. The fiancés and 
their families were installed as if forming the centre of a 
flower-bed. 

The present Tsar, Nicholas IL., then Tsarewitch, sat by 
_ the side of the Duke of York, his first cousin. The two 
_ princes resemble each other to such an extent that, but for 
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the Russian epaulettes of the Tsarewitch, I should 
easily mistaken one for the other. The King of De 
father of the Princess of Wales, attended this cere: 
gathering, and I heard his daughter say to him in Fre 
on leaving the theatre— 

“Look, there is Rochefort !” 

The red and bedizened uniforms of the male gues 
threw the simplicity of my evening dress into such conta 
that, independently of my personal notoriety, I was marked — 
out for the attention of the public by my anti-loyal — 
costume. 3 | 

Jules Claretie was amongst the invited, and attended - 
in academician’s dress, and the green palms embroidered 
on his collar puzzled a great many spectators. The wife 
of a lord, my neighbour in the orchestra stalls, which, 
after the boxes, are the most expensive seats, pointed out — 
Claretie, and remarked to me— 

“Doubtless that gentleman belongs to the Diplomatic — 
corps ?” q 

“No!” I replied. “He is one of our most distinguished 
literary men, and is wearing the costume of a member of — 
the Académie Francaise.” 

It then became necessary to explain the organization — 
of this celebrated body, whose renown, which we in France ~ 
suppose to be European, had not reached this lady. 

The English of both sexes are, in fact, very anxious 
for information, and delight in questioning strangers. © 
Sometimes at a soirée I was seized at ten o’clock by some © 
gentleman who would not let me go until nearly mid-_ 
night, by which time he had riddled me with questions, 
When I expressed my astonishment one day at this per- 
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nd our customs, our celebrities and our literature, some 
anplied- ~ 

“And then, a good many of our compatriots like to 
“profit by the siieipaaaed of obtaining a lesson in French 
for nothing!” 

I frequently received presents from France, sometimes 
_ flowers, sometimes fruit, and occasionally eatables, which 
_ the donors accompanied by cards or letters. One day 

about Christmas-time the carriers delivered a box from 

Strasbourg containing a magnificent foie gras pasty, 
with this enigmatical dedication: De la part d'une 
_ Alsacienne. 

4 I was preparing to plunge the knife into it when 
Coureau and several friends protested, reminding me of 
the poisoned cakes sent by Madame Lafarge to her 
husband, who died from their effects, and begging me at 
least to get somebody to taste this savoury present before 
we ventured to eat it. I replied that my name was not 
_ Locusta, and that it had never occurred to me to hire 
_ any one to try poisons. It was then decided that the first 
piece of the pasty should be given to a poodle named 
Toto, which, although it belonged to me, was especially the 
_ cook’s dog. She threw herself resolutely between Toto 

and the pasty. As, however, it was necessary to decide 

one way or the other, and break the crust, my servant 

offered to be the first taster. “If one of us has to die,” she 
_ said, “I prefer that it shall be me!” 

Then she swallowed a large mouthful, and heroically 
awaited the effects. They were so satisfactory that every- 
body had a piece of the pasty, which was exquisite as 
_ well as perfectly harmless. We enjoyed it for quite a 
_ week, the cook and Toto included, and I now offer my 





























M. Casimir Perier’s election to the presidency cu 
all my hopes of returning to France. Henceforth | 
could be no question of either pardon or amnesty. A 
proposal in the latter sense was moved and spoken | to 
by Ernest Roche in a superb speech, which produced a 
great effect on the Chamber, but did not prevent mini or 
Dupuy’s demand to pass to the order of the day be ng 
voted. Happily, I treated the whole affair good-humouredly, - 
as I had many compensations to make up for the impossi- — 
bility of seeing the new president walk on foot from the 
Quai d’Orsay & the Rue de Rivoli “to feel the pulse of 
public opinion,” as the agencies declared ! 

In the first place, I had not constantly eight detoctivelll 
at my door, as at home; and I could always take a cab | 
without its being Seienmodbeelir followed by three others” 
filled with police officials. In the second place, one does |) 
not witness in England those raids on women, in which | 
the poor creatures are tracked down and chased by the ~ 
scoundrels belonging to the prefecture, who are glad enough | 
to blackmail them and live upon their shame until it suits | 
their plans to get them arrested and put away. A great | 
many of my friends sincerely pitied me for being deprived 
of the boxes which the directors of the Paris theatres were |) 
in the habit of sending me for their first performances, — 
But, as I have already said, all the great artists came to | 
London to play our successful pieces, and I had the 
advantage over my colleagues of seeing only the ~_ 
plays, instead of being obliged to swallow the bad ones 
also. They naturally abstained from bringing the latte or 
across the Channel. | 3 4 
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jection of an amnesty in my fayour might produce, Casimir 
_ Perier took care to announce in the official papers that he 
| had inaugurated his “accession” by pardoning about. three 
_ hundred and sixty strikers, sentenced only a few days 
previously, But, amongst all these objects of the clemency 
of the chief of State, there were not ten who had more 
than eight days’ imprisonment to undergo! The pardon 
trick is about the same under all governments. The 
papers of the prisoners are examined, and those whose 
punishment is on the point of expiration are chosen to 
be liberated. Some profit by a week, others by forty- 


eight hours, and others by twenty-four hours only. 
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Nevertheless, this stupid severity of the new power 
alienated the sympathies even of the most moderate. 


i The so-called large measure of clemency was not taken 


seriously. Many of the papers expressed their astonish- 
ment at the obstacles raised by the ministry against the 
amnesty that was expected to declare bygones to be 


“Ts there not something paradoxical in the position of 
the celebrated pamphleteer, amnestied, on the one hand, for 
his participation in the Commune, and excluded, on the 
other hand, from any sort of ene on account of several 
newspaper articles ?” 

It was, in fact, noticed that, for two years past, the only 
amnesties by order of the government were those of the 
deputies mixed up in the Panama scandals, whose names 
they refused to publish. 

The new president of the Republic thus made a most 
unfortunate start; and, before he had time to make him- 
self odious, he at once became ridiculous. The vulnerary 


: bygones. The Patrie very justly said— 
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dealer’s pomp; the re-establishment of outriders in cos 
tume, as depicted in the hunt meets of Carlo Vanloo; th 
exhibition of a landau, high enough to enter into com- 
petition with the Old England vans—with this difference, 
that they were red, whereas his was blue ;—provokec "i 
demonstrations in which sympathy had no place. “ 

When a man gets off badly it is seldom that he is in at 
the finish. 

Had they a more or less lame devil small in a 
bottle? Was it one of those pantomime goblins, who never 
finish playing the fool until the end of the piece? It would 
seem that there was some one at the Elysée, who passed 
his life playing tricks of the worst possible taste upon the | 
unfortunate Casimir Perier. This undiscoverable personage, |) 
on the very morrow of the election of the new president, 
announced that the latter had gone to a toy-shop to J 
purchase a phonograph baby, and that the young lady who 
served him was taken ill on hearing the rank of her — 
customer! Was she taken bad, or did she find him bad? J 
Nobody has ever yet been quite clear on this point On J 
the following Sunday M. Casimir Perier’s mystifier started 
another baby-story—not a phonograph one this time. 
According to him a three-month-old baby had deserted its 
nurse and its feeding-bottle, to blow kisses at the little 
blue-landau man. The precocity of this infant struck most 
people as somewhat surprising. But such magnetism 
and such fire flashed from the eyes of the owner of — 
Anzin that the political madness of the child was to a 
certain extent explicable. Considering that he was not 
making the elect of our most honourable Panamists 
sufficiently ridiculous, the evil genius attached to the ~ 
august person of the president imagined the story of a 
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mother-in-law, followed by all the wedding-party,—as in 
‘the Chapeau de paille d’ Italie jumping out of a cab and 
throwing herself into the arms of the correct Casimir, 
whom perhaps she took for the best man! 
In spite of these advertisements, which lent themselves 
_ to caricature, and this race for popularity, the goal seemed 
| to recede every day. The trial and sentence to death of 
a soldier under correction at Constantine, who was merci- 
lessly shot for having hurled the epithet “vache” at the 
judges of the Council of War, threw a sinister light upon 
Casimir Perier’s ideas of government, as it was he who 
signed the order for execution. 
From this moment the independent press pointed him 
i; out as the worthy successor, minus the talent, of the 
_ imprisoner who had been Louis Philippe’s minister. The 
_ Intransigeant republished, under the title of the Aieul, 
the celebrated caricatures that the Daumiers and the 
Travies had consecrated to Casimir the Great, and which 
so much amused our fathers. As to the grandson, he 
continued to drive in the rolling fortress that served as 
a vehicle, surrounded by squadrons of all arms, in the 
midst of the deadly silence of the population. The people 
very soon discovered that this plutocrat was its enemy, 
and took such a dislike to him that the millionaire pro- 
prietor of Anzin gradually became intolerable. 

I felt instinctively that public agitation would soon 
push him to some extreme measure ; either a cowp d'état or 
resignation. The former was difficult of realization by a 
man who was so out of touch with public opinion; the 
latter was more reasonable, and my friends and I resolved 
to push him to it by instituting a campaign that gave him 
neither respite nor quarter. It was only a question now 


























of the ion of water that ake the cup oe erflo 
it was important to select and weigh this drop well } fol 
putting it into the cup on whose Ov Poe e we wel 
resolved. 
A too zealous magistracy cannot fail to make froquall a 
blunders, and one of these furnished us with a veritable pe rh 
in the place of the simple drop that we asked for. Gérault 
Richard published a weekly paper with coloured pictures 
under the title of the Chambard. In its pages the aaa ; 
fortunate Casimir figured in the most clownish aspects, — 
and in postures certainly calculated to affect his dignity. 
One of the articles accompanying these high treasonable — 
drawings was brought before the court, and the jury con- 
demned it on the ground that it constituted an offence — 
against the dignity of the president of the Republic. The 
fact was not deniable ; and in an admirable speech for the 
defence, Jaurés aggravated the offence by certain revelations 4 
as to the origin of the president’s fortune, which was _ 
built up on the “black band’s” purchase of the estates of 
the emigrants. The court made the accused pay forthe | 
virulence of his counsel, and Gérault Richard was sentenced | 
to twelve months’ imprisonment, which led Jaurés to say— __ 
“I gave them the maximum, and they have returned |) 
the compliment.” 2 
This rigorous conviction was to become the hammer q | 
with which we were to strike the anvil. It was decided | 
that at the next parliamentary vacancy in Paris Gérault |) 
Richard should be the candidate of the socialist party. | 
If he obtained election, it would, in the first place, mean — 
his acquittal, pronounced by that other jury called universal 
suffrage; and in the second place, it would mean Casimir 





2 hat Abel a tired atid ill, resigned his seat for 
the thirteenth arrondissement. Nearly all the electors in 





_ the division were friends of the I ntransigeant, and were 
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 eertain to support us when they were made aware of our 


plans. We had only to await the decree fixing the date 
of the election, and then to rally our forces. 
In order to establish easier communication with Paris, I 


left for Brussels, and Jaurés met me there, so that we might 


work the election together. I only knew the orator of the 
Left from having seen him in the Chamber in 1885, when 
he sat there for the first and I for the last time. He was 
then quite young, and as I left the Palais Bourbon after 
six weeks, in consequence of the rejection of the amnesty, 
I had not the time to study the future leader of the 
socialist party sufficiently to be able to guess the pre- 
eminent position that he would one day occupy in 
Parliament. We were not renewing an acquaintance, 
but in reality making it; and I was immediately struck by 
the extreme simplicity of his manners, as well as by the 
total absence of the posing that sometimes, and indeed 
frequently, characterizes well-known men. I went to meet 
him at the station, and it was at the table of our friend 
Houttekiet that the plan of campaign was drawn up, which 
was to end in civil death for Casimir Perier, like that 
which his magistrates had recently applied to me. As 
there was not a day to lose in commencing the attack, 
Jaurés left for Paris the following morning, while I took 
the train for Ostend, where, during my exile, I generally 


_ spent the bathing season every year. 
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I do not alious there is a ie ieee of anc 
Europe, nor a town more richly built. From the s 
at Ostend to Mariakerke—that is to say, for nary 
leagues—runs a splendid promenade, forming what is call 
there the digue de mer, where bathers meet as in a pen ag 
room. This town, in which nearly every house is a valuable 
villa, is scarcely visited except by Belgians and Germans, 
and especially by officers of the latter power in garrison 
near the frontier. I must state that they showed excessive 
urbanity towards me—almost giving me a military salute, — 
and always offering me their seats at the Kursal when they 
saw that I could not find one—and seeming, by their 
attentions towards a Frenchman, to protest against the — 
reputation of hostility and hatred they are supposed to 
entertain towards France. I have been able to make the 
same observations at Spa, where I have also stayed rather 
frequently. Everybody seemed to do all in their power to 
be agreeable, and showed a politeness that was never once 
lacking. It was at Spa that I nearly succeeded in obtain- 
ing the reputation of being the best bicyclist of my 
nationality, although I was obliged, through want of apti- 
tude, to abandon the lessons that I had begun to take. 
On my return to Ostend, after a pilgrimage to Boulanger’s 
tomb, which was as leafy as on the first day, I left for 
London, where almost on my arrival I heard of the death 
of Ferdinand de Lesseps. I had known both him and his 
brother personally. Some time before the Haute Cour 
trial he lunched with me, and he struck me as being very 
thoughtful. I saw later on that he had good reasons to be 
so at that particular moment. Had he disappeared four or 
five years earlier, he would have remained the man who 
pierced the isthmus of Suez, instead of the man who had 
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failed to pierce the isthmus of Panama. He, too, had been 
_ the victim of the blackmailers, several of whom were at 
_ the Depdt, and who, after his collapse, fell on other prey, 
like the clouds of birds which, having devoured one field 
to the last ear of corn, swoop down on the neighbouring 
enclosure. When the idea of the Suez Canal began 
| to haunt the brain of Ferdinand de Lesseps, political, 
_ financial, and parliamentary piracy was almost unknown. 
The journalist who put a knife to your throat scarcely 
existed, and only in the theatrical world did blackmailing 
have any hold at all. Since that time this industry has 
- extended to clubs, banking houses, and especially to great 
industrial and even national enterprises, such as the Panama 
Canal. 

Certainly de Lesseps, already over seventy years of 
age, and covered with glory, ought to have avoided launch- 
ing himself on an enterprise which, according to all human 
foresight, could not possibly be achieved in his lifetime. 
Still, from the moment he had undertaken it, what could 

he do against the devouring wolves who came in bands to 
§ claim their share of the quarry? In the face of this pillage 
of his cash-boxes, was he to throw the helve after the 
hatchet, and proclaim himself unable to satisfy the demands 
of the von Reinachs, the Artons, the Hugo Oberndoerffers, 
_ and thousands of other shady financiers? And this with- 
' out counting the Baihauts, the Rouviers, the Thévénets, 
}) the Jules Roches, or the Bérals of Parliament, who joined 
| the pack, and exacted a higher price for their influence 
because they were most of them ministers, heads of parties, 

' or orators who had the ear of the Chamber. He would 

_ never have succeeded in gloriously terminating the Suez 
Canal if the procession of armed mendicants had besieged 
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the offices of the company in she manna ae 
the Panama Canal Company offices later on. Fae the 

_ Moorish corsairs of the press and of Parliament the we 7 
to these offices became an ordinary promenade. ey 
sauntered into them as into a café, and called for one or two. 
thousand frane notes in the same way as they would get — 
themselves served with a bitter or a sherry gobler elsewhere. © 
In the midst of the innumerable difficulties through which — 
it was necessary to steer, with shareholders’ meetings to 
convince, the slightest menace or a definite attack caused 
the directorate to lose its head, and the company was con- 
tinually paying out to disarm this man, or purchase some — 
other man’s silence. If, in face of such a catastrophe, mean — 
personal questions could have a place, the de Lesseps — 
might have been well avenged on seeing some of the 
swindlers, who had taken black-mail with such effrontery, 
terminate their filibustering careers either at Mazas, or 
in ignominy and covered with reprobation. 

For this reason public opinion followed the cortége of 
this great innovator with an eye of pity, and has re- 
membered but one fact in his painfully chequered life— 
namely, that he changed the shape of the terrestrial globe. 

The election of the thirteenth arrondissement having 
been fixed for December 23, 1894, I devoted myself to it 
unremittingly ; for it was evident to me, as to everybody 
else, that if the journalist then in prison for having handled 
Casimir Perier roughly in his articles were sent to the 
Chamber by universal suffrage, it would mean that France 
demanded another president. I pointed this out in the © 
Intransigeant in these terms, which events confirmed to 
the letter— | 

“The success of Gérault Richard’s candidature is the 
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Z é “more necessary, as it will be a blow between the eyes not 
_ only to the policy of Pont-sur-Seine, but also to the man 


who inhabits that commune. All the great bankers and 
the low financiers will also feel the effects. The coal- 
merchant to whom the Congress knocked down the pre- 
sidency, as to the richest man, inspires me, personally 
with a sort of horror which I do not even try to get the 
better of. The feeling is stronger than I am. The man 
who calmly sends a soldier to execution for calling others 
by the name of an animal, strikes me as being a Shahabaham 
for whom one would scarcely know how to show antipathy 
in too categorical a form. 

“There is not a mother having a son under the colours 
who may not hear at any moment that he has been shot 
at forty-eight hours’ notice, for having compared his 


sergeant to a mule or to an ass; a very different insult to 


likening him to that useful beast the cow, which serves 
to nourish the children whom Casimir Perier reserves to 
himself the right to slaughter later on. 

“Tf the electoral body does not condemn this cut-throat 
system by a striking demonstration, the murderer of the 
soldier at Constantine will soon fill an entire cemetery 
of his own. It is neither by half-hearted proceedings, nor 
by deputations and petitions, that these pitiless creatures 
are persuaded. It is by distinctly hostile voting papers 
and protests. When he has received four or five good 
lessons of this sort—and we advise the electors of the 
thirteenth arrondissement to give him one—the Tamerlane 
of the Elysée will perhaps understand that one does not 
govern long in France with rifle-shots.” 

So far as I was personally concerned, defeat meant 
seven fresh years of exile on my shoulders, while victory 
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would probably be followed by my prompt return to Par 
For that reason I awaited the result of the first ballotix 
with great anxiety. It exceeded all my hopes. Gérault 
Richard had nearly nineteen hundred votes against fourteen - 
hundred cast for the most favoured of his competitors, Dr. — 
Navarre. The latter, with a loyalty and disinterestedness — 
which touched the whole of the republican party, retired 
in favour of the prisoner at Ste. Pélagie, who was elected 
by a large majority when the definitive vote was taken. 
No one was vanquished in this decisive battle except 
Casimir Perier himself, for it was really his personality 
that was at stake. 

If Gérault Richard owed his success to the ideas he 
represented, notably to his support of the amnesty, to his 
protest against the Elysée reaction, against the murder of 
the little soldier in Algeria, and against the semi-acquittal 
of the traitor Dreyfus—who was simply sentenced to 
transportation, thus rendering him a political prisoner— 
the elect of the thirteenth arrondissement also owed his 
triumph in a large measure to the stupidity of the Dupuy 
ministry, which obstinately refused to accord the prisoner 
a provisional release to enable him to prosecute his 
parliamentary candidature. 

Since the government professed to go against the 
Empire in all points, it was beneath permissible stupidity 
to show itself even less liberal than the Imperial régime. 
To move the crowd there is no eloquence like’ the walls of 
a prison, for the voice of the occupant of a cell passes 
through them, and rings outside with unmistakable clear- 
ness, 

The ministry having dealt all the trumps to their 
adversary, he could not very well lose the game. 
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"The assimilation of the abominable J ew, Dreyfus, to a 

politician condemned by the Haute Cour, struck everybody 
in the light of a fresh concession to Germany on the part 
of the French government. It “tainted” Casimir Perier 
to a very considerable degree. 

He at once saw that Gérault Richard’s entry into the 
‘Chamber was the last act; still he had the cynicism to get 
Parliament to vote a resolution in favour of detaining 
the new deputy under lock and key for the twelve months 
the Assize Court had sentenced him to undergo. But this 
supreme act of lawlessness, though depriving the thirteenth 
arrondissement of its representative, did not make things 
any brighter for the government. The ministry fell the 
very next day on the question of the prosecution instituted 
against Raynal, in connection with the railway conventions, 
and, as we hoped, after having done everything to provoke 
it, the president of the Republic declared that he had no 
wish to survive his ministry, and also resigned. 

His letter to Parliament was full of the rage of the 
vanquished reactionary. He alleged that public opinion 
had been misled, and that the socialist press had conducted 
a libellous campaign against the army. Now, those who 
had insulted and libelled the army were the Dupuys, the 
Casimir Periers, the Hanotaux, and the Guérins, who 
moved heaven and earth to save Captain Dreyfus from 
being shot! 

Possibly, like old Thiers in 1873, president Casimir Perier 
thought that his sudden withdrawal would frighten Parlia- 
ment, and that it would prevent his removal from the Elysée 
by begging him to remain in office for the rest of his term. 

People endeavoured to find the motives for this precipi- 
tate retreat in family affairs and in the annoyance to which 

















he was rmabjanel = the spyings of. iia 
Dupuy. I was myself convinced that we had dis $0" 
in Gérault Richard’s election the famous drop of water 
which would cause the cup to overflow. Anyhow, we h ee 4 
gained our ends, and none of us felt the slightest denired bo 
waste our time by troubling about political psychology. _ 
When Congress assembled to elect a new president, all 4 
the telegrams I received in London pointed to Brisson’s — 
election. I must say that I did not think for a moment © 
that this was possible, as he had nearly the whole of the 
Senate against him. Indeed, after the withdrawal of ; 
M. Waldeck Rousseau, hopelessly behind on the first vote, — 
M. Félix Faure was elected without trouble. 
Certainly, M. Henri Brisson was our candidate, but I © 
could not help remarking that he had himself twisted the — 
cord with which the opportunists strangled him. At the — 
moment of the startling Panama-scandal revelations a com- — 
mittee of inquiry was nominated, and M. Brisson, as the — 
man on whom suspicion was the least likely to fall, was — 
proclaimed president. In spite of the unwillingness of — 
several witnesses, he could, with a little energy, have easily ; 
dragged the secrets from the corpse of the suicide Reinach. — 
Light was beginning to be thrown on the affair, when M. — 
Brisson, no doubt finding it too brilliant, and not daring to — 
carry such a torch into the cellars of the Chamber and the ~ 
Senate, made an excuse of ill health to resign his position — 
on the committee of inquiry. Possibly he thought that 
the compromised politicians would be grateful to him for — 
his reserve and discretion, He spared them, but was able — 
to see at the Congress that they did not spare him. If he 
had gone straight ahead, seizing all the prevaricators by — 
the collar, he would not have had them against him when 
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_ the presidential election came, as they would long before 
have been chased from Parliament. So preponderating and 
unquestionable would his position have become, that the 
toughest-skinned reactionaries would probably not have 
dared to put themselves so manifestly in opposition to the 
will of the nation as voting against him involved. 

Although M. Félix Faure was undoubtedly elected by 
the Right and the Centre, he commenced his presidency as 
if he had been elected by the Left. He advised the new 
ministry—which, however, differed very slightly from its 
predecessor—to bring in an amnesty bill, and to include 
even the Arabs whose release I had advocated for more 
than twenty years. This was voted almost unanimously, 
and I congratulated myself on having obstinately refused 
a pardon during my six years’ exile. If I had not done 
so, the measure which reopened the doors of France to all 
outlaws would probably never have been proposed, to such 
an extent did it seem to apply to myself exclusively. 

On February 2, 1895, with ten degrees of frost and 
a very rough sea—which always counts in my resolutions 
—I embarked on board the Foam. We arrived at Calais 
after a bad crossing that lasted over two hours. Several 
of my collaborators on the Intransigeant, who crossed the 
Channel to meet me in London, accompanied me on the 
return journey. 

I certainly did not expect to find the landing-stage 
absolutely clear on my disembarking, but I was moved to 
tears at seeing a dense crowd on the jetty, where standing- 
room could no longer be found. It may be safely said that 
all the workmen of the town had assembled there to shake 
me by the hand. I threw myself in the midst of them, 
cheered and embraced on all sides, and made my way half 





crushed to the Hotel Terminus, where a drawing-roc m 0 
the ground floor was prepared for my reception. i a 
soon invaded by deputations, and by the socialist ¢ 
mittees of the town and neighbourhood. A pretty lit 
girl welcomed me back in the name of the social ~epaiblia 
and until nightfall the cheering continued under the win- 
dows of the hotel where I slept, in order to be fresh is | 
my entry into Paris. 

The Northern Railway Company very kindly put 
saloon carriages at our disposal, and at almost every station 
we found fresh friends, who, once seated in the train, 
decided to accompany us to Paris. 

An enormous manifestation took place at Amiens, where, 
for fear of accidents, the entry of the majority of the public 
to the platform was forbidden. 

My arrival in Paris provoked unheard-of demonstrations. 
Two hours before the train was signalled an innumerable ~ 
crowd occupied the Place in front of the Gare du Nord, and, 
the station gates having been beaten down; the platforms 
and lines were taken by storm. The spectacle was one 
that I shall never forget. It was in vain that deputies and 
municipal councillors endeavoured to approach the train 
when it came to a standstill. The throng became greater 
every moment. The trains ready to leave were invaded, 
and hundreds of people clambered on to the roofs of the 
carriages. | 

“Three times,” said the papers, “ Rochefort, endeavoured 
to alight; three times the attempt proved futile. The 
train was taken by storm. Cries of ‘ Vive Rochefort! Vive 
la République!’ resounded without interruption. Every- 
body clapped their hands, and the outlaw was frantically 
cheered. Unfortunately, this enthusiasm continued so 
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s th at erie: Pac to wonder how Rochefort and his 

ee fiend Is would be able to leave the train, for the carriage 

| | were literally blocked by the thousands who had 

Dicowded on to the railway lines at the risk of getting them- 

_ selves crushed by the local trains which were running in 
all directions.” 

Happily, another train came in close to ours, and I 
leaped from the wrong side of the carriage, and rushed 
with my friends towards the landaus that were in waiting. 

This evasive move having momentarily put the sym- 
pathies of the public off my track, I jumped hurriedly 
into a carriage, and on reaching the Place was dazzled at 

__ the incredible spectacle presented by two hundred thousand 

persons shouting my name, and as many hats waving in 

the direction of my landau. 

| I should have liked to have spoken a few words in reply 

to this marvellous reception, but they would have been 
lost in the noise, so I had to content myself with bowing 
silently. 

Until a late hour of the night the populace was massed 
under the windows of the Intransigeant, where I had the 
greatest trouble to reach my office. I hastily prepared a 
letter of thanks, addressed to the population of Paris, 
commencing in these terms— 

“T must say that what struck me more than anything 
else in the demonstration that is still vibrating in me, 
was this cry, which from Calais to the Gare du Nord never 
ceased to ring in my ears— 

“¢ Long live honest men !’” 

“T do not know how to thank my compatriots for having 
cheered me, if only for one hour, as the standard-bearer of 

_ public honesty. I shall make this title the pride of my 
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during the last thirty years which wads 
hundreds of thousands of Parisians sane eee 
the route followed by my collaborators and myself; i 
my known disinterestedness, and the can that Ta 


incapable of selling my conscience or my vo Br 


I think I ought to terminate the narrative of my life 
with this adventure, which consoled me for so many others. - 
At the present hour my future must be a restricted one, so 
I have nourished myself for some time on my memories. I _ 
hope the reader who has shared with me this repast . 
ancient and recent recollections nas not found it too in-— 
digestible. 


THE END. 
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